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Of the reign qf King James II. 

JL AM now to prosecute this work, and to give the \6s5. 
relation of an inglorious and unprosperous reign, ^ reign 
that was begun with great advantages: but these ***PP*^y|**' 
were so poorly managed, and so ill improved, that Jngio"ous 
bad designs were ill laid, and worse conducted ; and 
aU came, in conclusion, under one of the strangest 
catastrophes that is in any history. A great king, 
with strong armies and mighty fleets, a vast trea- 
sure and powerful allies, fell all at once: and his 
whole strength, like a spider's web, was so irre- 
coverably broken with a touch, that he was never 
able to retrieve, what for want both of Judgment 
and heart he threw up in a day* Such an unex-618 
pected revolution deserves to be well opened : I will 
do it as fully as I can. But, having been beyond 
sea almost all this reign, many small particulars/ 
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1685. that may well deserve to be remembered, may iiave 
escaped me : yet as I had good opportunities to be 
well informed, I will pass over nothing that seems 
of any importance to the opening such great and 
unusual transactions. I will endeavour to watch- 
over my pen with more than ordinary caution, that 
I may let no sharpness, from any ill usage I my self 
met with, any way possess my thoughts, or bias my 
mind : on the contrary, the sad fate of this unfor- 
tunate prince will make me the more tender in not 
aggravating the errors of his reign. As to my own 
particular, I will remember how much I was once 
in his favour, and how highly I was obliged to him. 
And as I must let his designs and miscarriages be* 
seen, so I will open things as fiiUy as I can, that it 
may appear on whom we ought to lay the chief load 
of them : which indeed ought to be chiefly charged 
on his religion % and on those who had the manage- 



' ^ And as ipuch on the arbi- 
trariness of his own nature^ 
with some disposition to cruel- 
ty. It has been said, that this 
temper oi his inclined him to 
popery, as strongly as his con- 
victions, and that the protestant 
religion was, in this country at 
least, according to his opinion, 
the source of faction and rebel- 
lion, and ivhat ruined his father. 
He loved and aimed at absolute 
power, and believed that no- 
thing could introduce and sup- 
port it but the catholic religion, 
as the Romanists call theirs; 

and this increased his zeal for 

• * ' . -^ ■" 

It, and that zeal increased his 
disposition to arbitrary power : 
so that in truths his ridGgion 
and hfe politics were partly the 



cause of each other, and indeed 
they cannot easily be separated. 
The protestant faith is founded 
upon inquiry and knowledge* 
the popish upon submission and 
ignorance. And nothing leads 
more to slavery in the state, 
than blind obedience in matters 
of religion; as nothing tends 
more to civil liberty^ than that 
spirit of ti'ee inquiry, whicli is 
tlie life of protestantism. So 
that king. Jameses system was 
consistent enough in ifself ; but 
be either was mistaken in ^he 
application of it to this coun- 
try, or wanted skill to conduct 
k. This last did, imdoi^tedly, 
precipitate his ruin.; but how 
far the other was ^e or^ hc^ . 
(that he was mistak^^ 19 hb 
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9aieBt of his eontsdence, his priests, and his Itdian i6B5. 
queep ; which last had hitherto acted a popular part 
with great artifice and skill, but came now to take 
off the*mask» and to discover her self. 

This prince was much neglected in his childhood, The king'« 
ounng tbe tmie be was under his fathers care.tion. 
The parliament, getting him into their hands, put 
him under the ear) of Ncnrthumberland's g^xrem* 
ment, who, as ibs duke himsdif told me, treated 
him with great respect, and a v&ty tender regard. 
When he escaped out of their hands, bj t^ means 
of colonel Bamfield, Ms father writ to him a letter 
in cipher, coiBcluding in these pkdn words. Do Ai» 
as you eaq^ect ike hlesdng of your loving fs^^r. 
This was sent to William duke of Hamilton, buf^ 
came after he had made his escape : and so I foumt 
it among his papers : and I gave it to the duke of 
York in the year 1674. He said to me, he believed 



general design,) is a matter of 
more diffieuky^ Happily for 
these oatioiis, tbe age produced 
a prince formed and circum- 
stanced as tbe prince of Orange 
was,aod that the then 3tateof Eu- 
rope made his enterprise for us 
to becritical for them who dread- 
9^ the ppMEer of BDcwce. With 
this, it was not unhappy too for 
thi^ country, that the introduce 
doa of popery wad the chief 
part of the kind's scheme. That 
engaged the clergy and the body 
of the church kity ag«nst him ; 
but if he had not made it a 
quarrel of religion, and had de- 
nned only to make his power 
a^olute, (wl>tcK he was much 
inclined to,) it was as much to 
be feared, that, considering the 
aMie of the. kingdom at that 



time, he would have been too 
well able to have established* 
that part of his work. The 
high principles in government 
which the clergy professed, 
would oertwnly have carried 
them so far with him, and they 
large numbers of church lay- 
men of Uie same high notions. 
He would have had besides all 
his courtiers, and the expectants 
to be such, and in all probabi- 
lity in this he would have had 
his army too. By this force he 
might, to a thne at least, have, 
suppressed the dvil rights of 
his people^ and subdued the 
true protestant spirit of liberty, . 
(that hair always been the best 
guard of the other,) and only 
suffered the name and shadow 
oi. it to lemaia. O. 
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1685. he had his father's cipher among his papers, and 



that he would try to decipher the letter : but I be- 
lieve he never did it. I told him I was confident, 
that as the letter was writ when his escape was un- 
der consideration, so it contained an order to go to 
the queen, and to be obedient to her in all things, 
except in matters of religion. The king appointed 
sir John Berkeley, afterwards lord Berkeley, to be 
his governor. It was a strange choice, if it was not 
that, in such a want of men who stuck to the king 
619 as was then, there were few capable in any sort of 
such a trust. Berkeley was bold and insolent, and 
sieemed to lean to popery : he was certainly very ar- 
bitrary, both in his temper and notions. The queen 
took such a particular care of this prince, that he 
was soou' observed to have more of her favour than 
either of his two brothers : and she was so set on 
making proselytes, hoping that to save a soul would 
cover a multitude of sins, that it is not to be 
doubted but she used more than ordinary arts to 
draw him over to her religion. Yet, as he himself 
told me, he stood out against her practices. 
He learned During his Stay in France he made some cam- 
Torenne. paigus uridcf Mr. dc Tureuue, who took him so par- 
ticularly under his care, that he instructed him in 
all that he undertook, and shewed him the reasons 
of every thing he did so minutely, that he had 
great advantages by being formed under the greatest 
general of the age. Turenpe was so much taken 
with his application, and the heat that he shewed, 
that he recommended him out of measure. He said 
often of him. There was the greatest prince, and like 
to be the best general of his time. This raised his 
character SD much, that the king was not a little 
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eclipsed by him. Yet he quickly ran into amoursr i685* 
and vice. And that by degrees wore out any cou- ^ 

rage that had appeared in his youth. And in the 
end of his life he came to lose the reputation of a 
brave man and a good captain so entirely, that ei- 
ther he was never that which flatterers gave out 
concerning him, or his age and affairs wrought a 
very unusual change on him. 

He seemed to follow his mother's maxims all the 
while he was beyond sea. He was the head of a 
party that was formed in the king's small court 
against lord Clarendon. And it was believed that 
his applications to lord Clarendon's daughter were 
made at first on design to dishonour his family^ 
though she had the address to turn it another way. 

After his brother's restoration, he applied himself He wm 
much to the marine, in which he arrived at great EngUnd? 
skill, and brought the fleet so entirely into his de- 
pendance, that even after he laid down the com- 
mand he was still the master of our whole sea force. 
He had now for these last three years directed all 
our counsels with so absolute an authority, that the 
king seemed to have left the government wholly in 
his hands: only the unlooked-for bringing in the 
duke of Monmouth put him under no small appre- 
hensions, that at some time or other the king might 
slip out of his hands : now that fear was over. 

The king was dead : and so all the court went 620 
immediately and paid their duty to him. Orders p^JJ^med 
were presently given for proclaiming him king. It *^^°&- 
was a heavy solemnity : few tears were shed for the 
former, nor were there any shouts of joy for the 
present king. A dead silence, but without any dis- 
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i699k order or tumiiU^ followed it through the streets ^ 
When the privy counsellors cam^ biick from the pro^ 
damation, and waited on the new king, he made a 
short i^echr to them ; which it seems was w^ con-« 
sideredy and much liked by him, tor he repeated it 
to- his parliament, and upon several other occasions. 

He began with an expostulation for the ill cha- 
racter that had been entertained of him. He told 
them, in very positive words, that he would never 
depart from any branch of his prerogative : but with 
that he promised, that he Would maintain the liberty 
and property of the subject. He expressed his good 
opinion of the church of England, as a fnend to 
monarchy. Therefore, he «aid, he would defend and 
maintain the church, and would preserve the go- 
vernment in church and state, as it was established 
by law. 

Thia s^ed]i was soon printed, and gave great 
content to those who believed that he would stick 
to the promises made in it. And those few who 
did not brieve it^ yet durst not seem to doubt of it. 
The pulpits of Engl^id were fiiQ of it, and of 



well re- 
ceived. 



^ This is so fac from the 
truths that the death of no 
prieoe was ever ao unlYerBally 
lamented; especially by the 
common people,, who had en- 
joyed more ease aad plenty 
during his reign, than ever they 
had done before, or expected 
after. D. (The truth of this 
latter account of the sorrow 
occasioned by the death of 
Charles, is confirmed by CoUey 
Gibber, tiie poet laureate who 
was no friend of the house of 
Stuart, in the banning of the 



history of his own life. See 
also sir John Reresby's Me- 
moirs, p. 107. Aad with re- 
spect to the new king, Dr. 
Welwood^ whom no one can 
suspect of partiality towards 
him, for he is known to have 
answered one of the king's de- 
claratioos after his detibrone- 
ment, says in his Memoirs, p. 
154. ''All the former animosi- 
" ties seemed to. be foi^gottea 
'* amidst the loud acclamatioaa 
*' of his^people on his accession 
•• to the throne.") 
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(!faanksgmngi^ for it. It was magnified as a secuiil^ jgss. 
fkr greater than anf that laws cotlld gtve. The" 
common phrase was, We iivive now flfre ward of a 
king^ arid a word never yet broken. 

Upon tills a new set of addresses went i^otind Addrenes 
England, in which the highest commendations that him, 
flattery coilld invent were given to the late king ; 
and assuraticesf of loyalty and fidelity were renewed 
to the king, in terms that shewed there were no 
jeait)uis3es nor fears left. The university of Oxford 
in their address promised to obey the king without 
Umitaiidns ot restrictions. The king's promise 
passed for a thing so sacred, that they were looked 
on as ili bred that put in their address, our religion 
esicMidked By law; which looked like a tie on the' 
king to maintain it : whereas the style of the more 
courtly was to put all 6ur security upon the king's 
promise. The clergy of London added a word to' 
^his iti^ thdr address, ofitf religion established by 
kcWy dearei" to is than our lives. This hkd sudh 
an insinuation in it, as made it very unacceptable. 
Some followed their pattern. But this was marked 621 
to be remembered against those that used so me- 
. nacing a form. 

jm ^mplbymchits^ were ^tided of coiirse with the 
1^' of the former king. But the king continued all' 
iir their places: only the posts^ in the household Were 
given to those who had servied' the king, while he 
was duke of York. The marquis of Halifax had 
reason to look on himself as in ill terms with the 
king : so in a private audience he made the best ex- 
cuses he could for his conduct of late. The king 
diverted the discourse; and said, he would forget 
every thing that was past, except his bdiavioiir 
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168^. in the business of the exclusion. The king also 
~ added, that he would expect no other service of him 
The earl than what was consistent with law. He prepared 
Chester him for the exaltation of the earl of Rochester. He 
S^L'ulen said, he had served him w^U, and had suffered on 
his account, and therefore he would now shew fa- 
vour to him : and^the next day he declared him lord 
treasurer. His brother the earl of Clarendon was 
made lord privy seal : and the marquis of Halifax 
was made lord president of the council. The earl 
of Sunderland was looked on as a man lost at court : 
and so was lord Godolphin. But the former of these 
insinuated himself so into the queen's confidence, 
that he was, beyond all people's expectation, not 
only maintained in his posts, but grew into great 
degrees of favour. 
The earl The quccu was made to consider the earl of Ro- 
land in Chester as a person that would be in the interest of 
favour. ^^^ king's daughters, and united to the church 
party. So she saw it was necessary to have one in 
a high post, who should depend wholly on her, and 
be entirely hers. And the earl of Sunderland was 
the only person capable of that. The earl of Ro- 
chester did upon his advancement become so violent 
and boisterous, that the whole court joined to sup- 
port the earl of Sunderland, as the proper balance to 
the other. Lord Godolphin was put in a great post 
in the queen's household^. 

^ He was made lord cham* was managed by the countess 
berlain to the queen, and more of Lichfield :) notwithstanding 
esteemed and trusted by her Mr. Ceesar of Hartfotdshire 
than any man in England, was sent to the tower for say- 
After the revolution, he kept a ing so in the house of com- 
eonstant correspondence with mons, in the reign of queen 
her to his dying day: (which Ann. J), 
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But before the earl of Rochester had the white i685, 
staff, the court engaged the lord Godolphin, and the customs 
other lords of the treasury, to send orders' to the *°^*|^^^1** 
commissioners of the customs to continue to levy the s»^"** ^^^' 
customs, though the act that granted them to the 
late king was only for his life, and so was now de- 
termined with it. It is known how much this mat- 
ter was contested in king Charles the first's time, 
and what had passed upon it. The legal method ^ 
• was to have made entries, and to have taken bonds 
for those duties, to be paid when the parliament 6Sl2 
should meet, and renew the grant. Yet the king 
declared, that he would levy the customs, and not 
stay for the new grant. But, though this did not 
agree well with the king's promise of maintaining 
liberty and property, yet it was said in excuse for it, 
that, if the customs should not be levied in this in- 
terval, great importations would be made, and the 
markets would be so stocked, that this would very 
much spoil the king's customs'. But in answer to 
this it wa. said agSn, entries were to be made, and 
bonds taken, to be sued when the act granting them 
should pass. Endeavours were used with some of 
the merchants to refiise to pay those duties, and to 
dispute the matter in Westminster hall: but none 
would venture on so bold a thing. He who should 
begin any such opposition would probably be ruined 



^ The least illegal and the 
only jmiifiable, he should have 
said. O. (It was the proposal 
of lord keeper North, whilst 
the other which was adopted 
was suggested by Jefferies. See 
' North's Life of the Lord Keep- 
er* P- 255.) 

^ (Macpherson adds to this 



(( 



(( 



plea, ''that the merchants, who 
*' had their warehouses fiiU of 
goods, for which custom had 
been paid, would be under- 
*' sold in all the markets by 
** those who now should pay 
" no duties." Vol. i. Hist, of 
Great Britain, p. 428.) 
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t6BS^. hyk:^ iK>ne H^otM fvth thai hazard. The earl of 
*"^ Rotliester got this io he done before he came into 

the treasury : so he prietended, that he'onfy held ori 
in the cotirse that was begun by otHei-s^. 

The ad<fitioiitf eiteise had been given to the late 
kinig otSy for life. Btit there was a clause in the 
act that em{)6#eried the treasury tor make a farm ot 
it fo^ thifee yeai^s,^ #ithout adding a Smiting clause, 
in case it shouid be so long due. And it was thought 
a great stretch of the clause, to make a fraudulent 
farm, by #hich it should continue to be levied three 
years after it was deterniined, according to the letter 
and inteiKiment of the act. A farm #as now brought 
eu^, as made during the king's life, though it was 
trell known that no sut^h farm had been made ; for 
it was made after his death, but a false date wasr 
put to it. This niatter seemed doubtful. It wa^ 
Imd befbre the judges. Arid they all, except two, 
t^ere of opinion that it was good in law. So two 
prockuhaCioils w^re order^d^ the one for levying the 
customs, i^d th^ other for the excise. 

These taxoe out itt the first week of the reign, 
and gave a ffielanchbly prospect. Such- beginningis 
did liot proittise well, and raised just fears in the 
minds ot thodfe #K6* considered the consequences of 
i^uch ^rScee^gs. They sia^, thiat by violence and 
fraud duties ^erfe AOW to" be levied without law. 
But all people were under the power of fear or flat- 
tery to such a degree, tiiat nonle durst complain, and 
few would veiiture' to talk of those matters. 
TOWD^^°^to Persons of afl ranks went in such crowds to pay 
those who their duty to the king, that it was not easy to ad- 
for the ex- mit them all. Most of the whigs that were ad- 
" 623 'fitted were received coldly at bert. Some were 
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shaafplj reproached t&r their part behavk>tir« Others i685. 



were denied access. The kuig began likeirise to 
My, that he would not be served as his broths had 
been': he would have aB about hlBS mtve him with-r 
(mt reserve, and go thorough in his bui^ess. Many 
were amazed to see such steps made at first. ^Tbe 
second Sunday aA;er he came to the throne, he, Id 
the surprise of the whole court, went openly to 
mass, and sent Caryl to Rome with letters to the 
pope, but without a character. 

In one thing only the king seemed to comply He seemed 
with the genius of the nation, though it proved iu equal tTniis 
the end to be only a shew. He seemed resolved jj^,.^* 
not to be governed by French counsels, but to act ^'^^ 
in an equality with that haughty monarch in all 
things. And, as he entertained all the other foreign 
imnisters with assurances that he would maintain 
the balance of Europe with a mote steady hand 
than had been done formerly; so^when he sen€ over 
the lord Churchil to the court of France with the 
notice of his brother's death, he ordered him to ob- 
serve exactly the ceremony and state with which he 
was received, that he might treat him, who should 
be sent over with the compliment in return to that^ 
in the same mannerr And this he observed very 
punctually, when the marshal de Lorge came over. 
This was set about by the courtiers as a sign of an- 
other spirit, that might be looked for in a reign so 
begun. And this made some impression on the 
court of France, and put them to a stand. But, 
not long after this,.the French king said to the duke 
of Villeroy, (who told it to young Rouvigny, now 
earl of Galway, from whom. I had it,) that the king 
of England, after all the high things given out in 
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] 665:. ^s name, was wiUing to take his money, as well as 

his brother had done f. 

The king did also give out, that he would live ia 
a particular confidence with the prince of Orange, 
and the States of Holland. And, because Chud- 
leigh, the envoy there, had openly broken with the 
prince, (for he not only waited no more on him, but 
acted openly against him ; and once in the Vorhaut 
had affronted him, while he was driving the princess 
upon the snow in a trainau, according to the Ger- 
man manner, and pretending they were masked, and 
that he did not know them, had ordered his coach- 
man to keep his way, as they were coming towards 
the place where he drove s ;) the king recalled him, 
and sent Shelton in his room, who was the haugh- 
tiest, but withal the weakest man, that he could 
have found out. He talked out all secrets, and 
624 made himself the scorn of all Holland. The court- 
iers now said every where, that we had a martial 



^ (From the now ascertained 
fact of James's receiving money 
from France, the truth of the 
anecdote here- related cannot, 
as Mr. Fox observes, be doubt- 
ed. See Fox's Hist, of the 
Reign of James II. p. io6.) 

s A pretty parenthesis. S. (See 
before, p. 594; but D*Orleans, 
in his History of the Revolu- 
tions in England, which was 
written, according to lord Bo- 
lingbroke in his Dissertation on 
Parties, p. 28. on materials fur- 
nished him by James II. gives 
the following account of the 
difference between the prince of 
Orange and Chudleigh : " The 
** prince of Orange still did the 
'* duke of Monmouth much ho- 



' nour, and ordered his troops 

* to salute him at reviews when 
' he happened to be present. 

* The king (Charles) had for- 
' bid it to those he had in the 
' service of the States, by Mr. 
' Chudley, then minister at the 

* Ha£;ue, which the prince took 
' so ill, that he was in a pas- 
' sion with Chudley, who had 
' given those orders to the 

* officers, without acquainting 

* him, and threatened him, 
'lifting up his hand. The 
' minister complained to his 
' master, who was so highly 

ofiended at it, that he for- 
bad him seeing the prince.** 

p. 276. Compare p. 576 of 

Burnetts History.) 
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prince who loved glory, who would bring Prance i685. 
into as humble a dependance on us, as we had been 
formerly on that court. 

The king did, some days after his coming to the The king's 
crown, promise the queen and his priests, that he nfe."* ^ 
would see Mrs. Sidley no more, by whom he had 
some children. And he spoke openly against lewd- 
ness, and expressed a detestation of drunkenness. 
He sat many hours a day about business with the 
council, the treasury, and the admiralty. It was 
upon this said, that now* we should have a reign of 
action and business, and not of sloth and luitury, as 
the last was. Mrs. Sidley had lodgings in White- 
hall : orders were sent to her to leave them. This 
was done to mortify her ; for [as she was naturally 
bold and insolent] she pretended that she should 
now govern as absolutely as the duchess of Ports- 
mouth had done: yet the king still continued a 
secret commerce with her. And thus he began his 
reign with some fair appearances. A long and 
great frost had so shut up the Dutch ports, that for 
some weeks they had no letters from England : at 
last the news of the king's sickness and death, and 
of the beginnings of the new reign, came to them 
all at once. 

The first difficulty the prince of Orange was in. The prince 
was with relation to the duke of Monmouth. HcsentTway 
knew the king would immediately, after the first of^on! 
compliments were over, ask him to dismiss him, if n*®"***- 
not to deliver him up. And as it was no way de- 
cent for him to break with the king upon such a 
point, so he knew the states would never bear it. 
He thought it better to dismiss him immediately, as 
x)f himself. The duke of Monmouth seemed sur- 
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1685. prised at this. Yet at parting he made great pro- 
"- ^ testations both to the prince and princess of an in- 
violable fidelity to their interests. Bo he retired to 
Br93s?ls, where he knew he could be suffered to 
stay no longer than till £^ return should come from 
Spain, upon the notice of king Charles's death, and 
the declarations that the king was making of main- 
taining the balnnce of Europe. The duke was upcMa 
that thinking to go to Vienna or to some court in 
Germany. But those about him studied to inflame 
him both against the king and the prince of Oange. 
They told him, the prince by casting him off had 
cancelled all former obligations, and set him free 
£rom them : he was now to Ipok to himself: and in- 
stead pf wandmng about as a vagabond, he was to 
set himself 1^ deliver his country, and to raise his. 
625 P^^y ^pd his friends, who were now like to be used 
very HI for their adhering to him and to. his inn 
Merest. 
Some in They sent one ovar to England to tiry men'a 
S^'^to pulses, and to see if it was yet a proper time to 
^^^'^^ make an attempt. Wildman, Chariton, and some 
others, went about trying if, men were in a disposi- 
tion to encourage an invasion. They talked of this 
in so remote a way of speculation, that thou^ one 
could not but see what lay at bottom, yet they did 
not run into treasonable discourse. I was in general 
sounded by them: yet nothing was proposed that 
r^ me ^lto any danger from concealing it. I did 
not think fears ^nd danger^, noi: sime ilk^ acts in 
the aidmipistration, could justify an insurrection, as 
lawfi^ in itsi^: and I was confident an insurarection 
undertuk^i^ on such grounda would be so Ul ae- 
cpadedy o^d so weakly supported, that it would not 
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only come to nothing, but it would precipits^te our i685. 
ruin. Therefore I did all I could to divert a^ per- 
sons with whom I had any credit from engaging in 
such designs. These were for some time carried oq 
in the dark. The king, after he had put his affairs 
in a method, resolved to hasten his coronation, and 
to have it performed with great magni^cence : an4 
for some weeks he was so entirely possessed with 
the preparations for that sqlemni^y, th^t all bu$inas$ 
was laid ^ide, and nothing but ceremony wa£| 
thought on. 
At the same time a parliament was suminoq^d : stnnge 

_ - ' , V • ■■ practices in 

and all arts were used to manage elections so, that elections of 
the king should have a parliament to his raind.S^l!™*"* 
Complaints came ^p from all the parts of England 
of the injustice and yiolence used in elections, be- 
yond what had ever been practiced in former times. 
And this was so uniyersal ove^ the whole nation 
that no comer of it was neglected. In the new 
charters that had been granted, the election of the 
members was taken out of the hands of the inhabit- 
ants, and restrained to the corporation men, all 
those being left out who were not acceptable at 
court. In some boroughs they could not find a 
number of men to be depended on : so the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen were made the corporation-men : 
and, in some of these, persons of other counties, not 
so much as known in the borough, were named. 
This was practised in the most avowed manner in 
Cornwall by the earl of Bath ; who to s^ur^ him- 
self the groom of the stole's place, which he held all 
king Charles's time, put the officers of the guards, 
nam^ in almost all tlie charters of that county ;6S6 
which sending up forty-four members, they were 
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1685. for most part so chosen, that the king was sure of 
their votes on all occasions. 

These methods were so successful over England, 
that when the elections were all returned, the king 
said, there were not above forty members, but such 
as he himself wished for. They were neither men 
of parts nor estates ^ : so there was no hope left, 
either of working on their understandings, or of 
making them see their interest, in not giving the 
king all at once. Most of them were furious and 
violent, and seemed resolved to recommend them- 
selves to the king by putting every thing in his 
power, and by ruining all those who had been for the 
exclusion. Some few had designed to give the king 
the revenue only from three years to three years '. 
The earl of Rochester told me, that was what he 
looked for, though the post he was in made it not 
so proper for him to move in it. But there was no 
prospect of any strength in opposing any thing that 
the king should ask of them. 



^ That was not so, for al- 
though very bad practices were 
used in the elections, yet the re- 
turns shew, they were in general 
men of fashion and fortune in 
the countries they were chosen 
for, but most of them indeed 
very high tories. O. (Bevill 
Higgons says, that in regard to 
their estates and circumstances, 
he must refer the reader to the 
printed list, supposing him to 
know the gentlemen of fortune 
and quality in the respective 
counties of England ; and adds, 
that they were both good sub- 
jects and good patriots ; the last 
shown by their being afterwards 
dissolved in anger, p. 301. of 



his Remarks. Examine what 
the bishop himself relates after- 
wards at p. 667. concerning the 
conduct of these gentlemen, 
and the candid character given 
of them by the continuator of 
Rapin's History of England. 
See also Echard's Hist, of Eng- 
land, p. 1056. and his Hist, of 
the Revolution, p. 630.) 

^ Might not these persons 
have suggested the giving of 
king William the principal re- 
venues but from year to year ? 
which subsisted for some time, 
much to the dissatisfaction of 
the king. See vol. ii. pp. 12, 

i3> 14- ^» 
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- This gave afl thinking men a melancholj jhto* ]6^5. 
spect. England now seemed lost, unless some g^i p^. 
happy accident . should save it. AU people saw theJJ^^^"|^ 
way for packing a parliament now laid open ». A i»">«nt, 
new set of charters and corporation-men, if those 
now named should not continue to be still as com- 
pliant as they were at present, was a certain re- 
medy, to which recourse might be easily had. The 
boroughs of England saw their privileges nolv 
wrested out of their haiids, and that their elections, 
which had made theip so considerable before, wei^ 
hereafter to be made as the court should direct : so 
that from henceforth little regard would be had to 
them ; and the usual practices in courting, or rather 
in corruptmg them, would be no longer pursued. 
Thus all people were alarmed : but few diirst speak 
out, or complain openly. Only the duke of Mon- 
mouth's agents made ^eat use of this to inflame their 
party. It was said, here wais a parUament to meet, that 
was not the choice and representative of the nation, 
and therefore was no parliament. So they upon 
this possessed all people with dreadful apprehensions 
that a blow was now given to, the constitution, 
which could not be remedied but by an insurrection. 
It was resolved to bring up petitiQus against some 
elections, that were so indecently managed, that it 
seemed scarce possible to excuse them: but these 
were to be judged by a majority of men, who knew 
their own elections to be so faulty, that to secure 
themselves they would justify the rest: and fair 627 
dealing was not to be expected from those, who 
were so deeply engaged in the like injustice. 

AU that wa3 offered on the other hand to lay 

' Just our ctm at the queen^s death. S. 
VOL. III. C 
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those fears, whidi so iU an fqpt)easaiice did raise, 
WHS, that it was probaide the king would go into 
measures agamst France. All the offi^rs of subixns- 
sion possible were made him by Spain, the ^npire, 
and the States K 

The king had begun with t&e prince of Ora^e 



The prince, 
of Orange 

submits in upou a haid point. He was not satisfied wiJth his 
to tiL ki^f . dismissing the duke of Monmouth, Inst wvate to 
him to break all those officers who had waited on 
him while he was in Holland. In this th^ had 
only followed the prince's example : so it was hard 
to punish them for that which he himself had en- 
couraged. They had indeed shewed their affecticms 
to him 60 evidently, that the king wrote to the prince, 
that he could not trust to him, nor depend on his 
firiendship, as long as such men served under lum. 
This was of a hard digestion. Yet, since the break- 
ing them could be easily made up by emplp3dng them 
afterwaards^ and by continuing their appointments 
to them, the prince complied in this likewise. And 
the king was so well pleased with it, that when hi- 



^ This was a crisis that lutght 
have made this cdimtry as great 
in Europe, or greater, than it had 
been in any age, and put the 
Icing at the head of all foreign 
transactions, to have engaged 
in them more or less, as it suited 
either Up interest or his ho- 
nour: and had he but have 
kept his religion to his own 
practice of it, and eot^rned by 
parliaments^ he woiud have been 
the happiest and greatest king 
at the same time, both at home 
and abroad, -that this nation 
'had almost ever seen. There 
never happened before aoch a 



concurrence of incidenfts to pro- 
duce all this : but the &mily 
was not made to govern this 
country. A false policy ran 
through their four reigns, and 
they either did not know, or did 
not know how to make use of, 
the true genius and . greatness 
of their people. The Briti.sh 
nation, in its freedom, may be 
the first power of Europe ; aad 
a king who shews them he 
means their interest onty» be 
the best obeyed. When they see 
him theij* kmjj;, they wiU be his 
subjects. O. 
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ttf^ iHi^Cj? and princes^, and proposed roqghi&r me- 
thods, the ki^ tx)\i hioij^ it wa3 Q))solutel7 necessQi^r 
that t^ pripce and he shoijild co^tinllie in good cor- 
respondence. Of this Turner gave an account to 
the oth^r bishops, apd told them very solendnly, that 
the church would be in no hazard during the pre- 
4sent reign ; but that they nuist tak^ care to secure 
l^ms^ves against the prince of Orange^ otherwise 
they would bf in great danger. 

The subn^ssion of the i»ince and the States to 
the kii^ made s(une fancy that this would over- 
come him, fAll people concluded, that it would 
4Boon i^pear^ wbether bigotxy or a de3ire of glory 
was the pflreyailing pas^n; ^oe jif he did npjt 
strike m ^th an aUiance that w^ then prelected 
against France, tit might be concluded that he wa$ 
resolved to dieliver himseiyr up to his priests, aad to 
sacrifice all to thdcr encU. The season of the year 
made it to be hopedir ^^ ^he dEbrst session of parlia- 
inent would be so ^hort, that much f^ould not be 
don^ i^ i|t, but that when the revenue should b^ 
l^nt^sd, other matters npdlght be pjuit 4^S to a winter 
session. So that, if the parliament should not deli- 
ver up the natiQp i^ a heat aU ^t pnce, but should 
leave half their work to another session, they might 
come under some management, and either see the 628 
interest of the nation in general, or their own in 
particular ; and so manage their favours to the court 
in such k mann^ as to make themselves necessmy, 
and not to give away too much at once, but be spar- 
ing in tiieir bounty ; which they had learned so well 
in king Charles's time, that it was to be hoped they 
would soon fall into it, if they made not too much 

c 2 
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ed. 



1685. haste at their first setting out. So it was resolved 

' not to put them on too hastily in their first session 

to judge of any election, but to keep that matter 

entire for some time, till they should break into 

parties. 

The coronation was set for St. George's day. 
Turner was ordered to pi^each the sermon: and 
both king and queen resolved to have all done in 
the protestant form, and to assist in all the prayers : 
only the king would not recme the sacrament, 
which is always a part of the ceremony. In this 
cer^MI, hi. jLu Lpe,^ with hto/and h. had 
such senses given him of the oath, that he either 
took it as a sin with a resolution not to keep it, or 
he had a reserved meaning in his own mind. The 
crown was not well fitted for the king's head: it 
came down too far, and covered the upper part of 
his face. The canopy carried over him did also 
break. Some other smaller things happened that 
were look^ on as ill omens: and his son by Mrs. 
Sidley died that day \ The queen with the peer- 
esses made a more graceful figure. The best thing 
in Turner's sermon was, that he set forth that part 
of Constantius Chlorus's history very handsomely, in 
which he tried who would be true to their religion. 



^ At the coronation of the 
presfont king, (Geocge the se- 
cond,) and the queen, the dean 
of Westminster, (bishop Brad- 
ford,) who was then old and 
very feeble, in bringing the 
crown from the commumon ta- 
ble, tottered with it in coming 
down the steps, and had much 
ado to save it from falling ; upon 
which I saw the queen, who 



discerned it, change counte- 
nance and turn pde« I was 
then in an upper gallery of the 
church, just over the place 
where this part of tJie c&mvm 
nial was performed.. The au- 
thor should not have taken no- 
tice of these superstitious ofo* 
servations upon accidents that 
may happen alike to all. O. 
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and reckoned that those would be faithfuUest to iGss. 
himself who were truest to their Grod* 

I must now say somewhat concerning my self, i ^•nt <«»* 

^ o t' of England. 

At this time I went out of England. Upon king 
Charles's death, I had desired leave to come and 
pay my duty to the king by the marquis of Halifax. 
The king would not see me. So, since I was at 
that time in no sort of employment, not so much as 
allowed to preach any where, I resolved to go 
abroad. I saw we were like to fall into great con- 
fusion; and were either to be rescued, in a way 
that I could not approve of, by the duke of Mon- 
mouth's means, or to be delivered up by a meeting 
that had the face and name of a parliament. I 
thought the best thing for me was to go out of the 
way. The king approved of this, and consented to 
my going : but still refused to see; me. So I was to 
go beyond sea, as to a voluntary exile. This gave 
me great credit with all the malecontents : and 1629 
made the best use of it I could. I spoke very earr 
nestly to the lord de la Meer, to Mrs. Hambden •", 
and such others as I could meet with, wh6 I feared 
might be drawn ii^.by the agents of the duke of 
Monmouth. The king had not yet done that which 
livonld justify extreme counsels. Araw rebellion would 
be soon crushec^ and give a colour for keeping up a 
standing army, or for bringing over a force from 
France. I perceived, many thought the constitu- 
tion was so broken into by the elections of the house 
of commons, that they, were disposed to put aU to 
hazard. Yet most people thought the crisis was not 
so near, as it proved to be* 

"> (Mr. Hambden.) 

c 3 
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Argiie de- and Scotch that fled thither, came to ripeii faster 
inyft^**^ than was expected. Lord Argite had been quiet 
Scotland, g^^j, gjjj^g tjjg disappointment in the yeai^ eighty- 
three. He had Kred tor most part in Fmeland, 
but came oft to Amsterdam, and met with the rest' 
of his countrymen that lay concealed there: the 
chief of whom were the lord Melvill, sir Patrick' 
Hunle, and sir John Gochran. [The first of these, 
(MelviH,) was a fearfiil and mean<-spirited man, a 
zealous presbyterian, but more zealous in preserving 
his person and estate. Hume was a hot and eager 
man, fuU of passion and resentment, and instead of 
minding the business then in hand, he was fdways 
fbrming schemes about the modeling of mc^ters. 
When they should prevail ; in which he was so car* 
hest, that he feH into perpetual £spntes and Quar- 
rels about it : Cochran was mo^ tractable.] With 
these lord Argiie communicated all the advices that 
were sent him. He went on still with his first pro* 
ject. He said, he wanted* only a sum of money to 
buy armd, and reckoned', that as soon as he was &r- 
nished with these, he might venture on Scotland. 
He resolved to go to his own country^ where he 
hoped he could* bring five thousand men together. 
And he reckoned- that the western and scmthem 
counties Were under such apprehensions, that with- 
out lajdn^ of matters, or having correspondbnce 
among them, they Would all at once come about 
him, when he had gathered* a go6d £^ce togetlier im, 
his own i*o«ntryi There Ww a. rich widow m Aw»- 
sterdam, who was Aill of zeal : S6 sh^ heaisiig at 
what his designs stuck, sent to him, and furnished 
him with ten thousand pounds. With this money 
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he bought a stoc&S of artnar afod amiBnmtkin, wfaidb i6bs. 
w^m v.ary Sextermisly misiiaged hy one that traded 
to Venice, as intended for the servide of that repub* 
lie. All was performed with great secrecy, and put 
on board '^. They had sharp debates among them/ 
about the course they Were to hokL He was for 
saiUng rqund Scotland to his own country. Hume- 
was for the shwter passi^ : the a&er was a long 
navigation, and subject to great accidents. Argile 
said, the fastnesses of his own country made that ta^ 
be the safer place to gather men together. He pre^* 
sumed so &r on his own power, and on his manage- 
ment hitherto^ that he took much upon him: so 630 
that the rest wer6 often on the pcwt of bpeaking 
with him. 

The duke of Monmouth came secnethr to them. The duke 
and made Up att their quarrek. He would wiU-^^^ 
ii^y have gone with them himself : but Argile did ,JJ,";u.timed 
not offer him the command: on the contrary he^"^^®"*- 
pressed him to make an impression on England at 
the same time% This was not possible: for the 
duke of Monmouth had yet made no preparations. 
So he was hurried into a fatal undertakii^, before 
things were in any sort ready for it. He had been; 
indeed much pnrcsssed to the same thing hy Wade^ 
Ferguson, and soilie others about him; but chiefly 
by the lord Grey, and the lady Wentworth, who 
followed him to BruteeUs. desperately in love with 
him. And both he and she came to fancy, that he 
being married to his duchess while he was indeed of 

° It is said, in lord Grrey's pounds on this occasion. See 

papers before mentioned, that that paper for the whole of 

the famous Mr. Lock, then in^ this enterprise, by Monmouth 

Holland, advanced a thousand and Argyle. O. 
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1665. the age of coE^ent, but ii6t capable of a free one, 

the mskrriage was niill : so they lived together : and 

she had heated both herself and him with such en* 
thusii^tical conceits, that they fancied what they 
did was approved of God. With this small council 
he took his measures. Fletcher ^, a Scotch gentle- 
man of great parts, and many virtues, but a most 
violent republican, and extravagantly passionate, did 
not like Argile^s scheme : so he resolved to run for- 
tunes with the duke of Monmouth. He told me, 
that all the English among them were still pressing 
the duke of Monmouth to venture. They said, all 
the west of England would come about him, as 
soon as he appeared, as they had done five or six 
years ago. They reckoned there would be no fight- 
ing, but that the guards, and others who adhered to 
the king, would melt to nothing before him. They 
fancied, the city, of London would be in such a dis- 
position to revolt, that if he should land in the west 
the king would be in great perplexity. He could 
not have two -armies : and his fear of tumults near 
his person would oblige him to keep such a force- 
about him, that he would not be able to send any 
against him. So they reckoned he would have time 
to form an army, and in a little while be in a con- 
dition to seek out the king, and fight him on equal 
jterms. 

This appeared a mad and desperate undertaking 

® He of Salton, so well next day for any body*8 being 

known afterwards in Scotland of an opinion Uiat be was of 

and England. O. He was bimself the night before, but 

very brave, and a man of great very constant in his dislikes of 

integrity, but had strange chi- bishop Burnet, whom he always 

mencai notions of govern- spoke of with the utmost con- 

ment, which were so unsettled, tempt. X>. 
that be would be very angry 
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as 



fo the duke of MoKimouth himiself. He knew what ides. 
a weak body a rabble was, and how unable to deal 
with troops long trained. He had neither money 
nor oflSicers, and no encouragement from th^ men of 
estates and interest in the country. It seemed too 
early yet to venture. It was the throMdng away all 
his hopes in one day. Fletcher, how vehemently 
soever he was set on the design in general, yet saw 
nothing in this scheme that gave any hopes : so he 
argued much against it. And he said to me,, that 
the duke of McHimouth was pushed on to it against 
his own sense and reason : but he could not r^se 63 
to hazard his person, when others were so forward. 
Lord Grey said, that Henry the sevenlii landed 
with a smaller number, and succeeded. Fletcher 
answered, he was sure of several of the nobility, 
who were little princes in those days p. Ferguson, 



P Fletcher lold me he had 
good grounds to suspiect that 
the prince of Orange underhand 
encoucaged the expedition, with 
design to ruin the duke of 
Monmouth. D. (Sir John Dal- 
r}'mple, who has published this 
note of lord Dartmouth's, in the 
second volume of his Memoirs, 
p^ 137» observes, that the au- 
thority is high, because that 
Fletcher was , m a situation to 
know, and was incapable of 
lying. D*Of leans, in hi»Revo- : 
lutions of England, p. 276, re- 
lates, that certain proofs of the 
intelligaice kept up • between 
Bentinck, the prince's^ ambas- 
sador, and Monmouth, were 
found by Skelton, who succeed- 
ed Chudieigh as minister at 
the Hague, in the duke of 
Monmouth*s house. And in 



Macpher8on*s Extracts from the 
Life of King James, p. 1 47, it is 
stated, that Bentinck, the prince 
of Oirange*a ambassador, though 
he found that Monmouth had 
said nothing of his master, was 
never quiet till Monmouth's 
head was off. That many peo« 
pie in those dmes considered 
the prince, -who was in their 
estimation Monmouth's rival for 
the crown of England, to be ea- 
ger for the immediate possession 
of it, even during' the reigns of 
both his uncles, is certain ; but 
^at the opinion was well 
founded, depends principally 
on the authority of D*Avaux*s 
Negotiations, year 1679, &c. 
What his intentions were, when 
he finally determined on his ex- 
pedition to this country, can- 
not reasonably be doubted, and 
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cause^ and that God would not lew^e them im- 
te98 tlief left liim. And though tte duke of Mon^ 
month's eoaise of 1^ ga^e him no great reason to 
hope that €rod would appear idgnaUy for him, yet 
even he casie to talk enthnsiasticatty on the subject. 
But Afgiie's gmitg, and the promise he had made of 
coming to Englund with all possible haste, had so 
fixed him, that, all Airlher deliberations being laid 
aende, he pawned a parcel of jewete, and bought up' 
arms ; and they were put aboard a sAiip freighted' 
for Spam. 
These de- King James was: so intent upon l^e pomp of his> 
^med on coronation> that tot some weeks more important? 
M^y?** matters were not thought on. Both Aigile and 
Monmouth^s people were so tine to them, that nor- 
thing was discovered by any erf them. Yet some^ 
days after Argile had sailed, the king knew of it : 
for the night before I left London, the earl of Arran 
came to me, and told me, the king had an advertise- 
ment of it that very day. I saw it was fit for me to 
make haste : otherwise I might have been seized on, 
if it had been only to put the affront on me, of being 
suspected of holding correspondence with traitors. 
Argiic Argile had a very prosperous voyage. He sent 

Scotland, out a boat at Orkney to get intelligence, and to take 
prisoners. This, had no other effect^ but that it gave 
intdligence where he was : and the wind cheeping, 
he was obliged to sail away,, and leave his men to 
meKjK Th« wiflids wtene very favourable, and turned 
as his occasions required : ^ so that in a very few days 

is petiiaips actuaMy implied in declaFftdon, where he |}roinise» 
one of the dasse^of his famotis ta^emihome his foreign troops.) 
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he arrived in Ai^fleshire. The mkranderstiiadiMgs i^s* 



between him and Hume grew very high; for he car- 
ried all things with an air of authority, that was not 
easy to those who were setting up for liberty. At 
his landing he found, that the early notice the coun- 
cil had of his designs Imd spoiled his whole scheme ;> 
for they had. brought in aU the gendemen of his 
country to Edenburgh, which saved them, thought 
ft helped on his ruin* Yet he got above five and 
twenty hundred men to come to him. If wi<fe these632 
he had immediately gone over to the western coun-^ 
ties of Air and Renfrew, he might have given the go* 
vemment much trouble. But he lingered too long, 
hoping stin to have brou^t more of his Highlanders 
together. He reckoned these were sure to him, and 
would obey him blindfold : whereas^ if he had gone 
out of his own country with a small force, those who 
m^ht have come in to his assistance might also* have 
disputed his authority : and he could not bear con- 
tradiction. Much time was by this^ meaiMT lost : and 
an the country wa» summoned to c^me out against 
him. At last he crossed an arm of the sea, and 
landed in the icdie of Bute ; where he spent twelve 
days more, till he had eat up that, island, pretending 
stffl that he hop^ to be joined by more of his High«- 
landers. 

He had left his arms^in a ca$tk, wkh such a guard Bat was de- 
as he could spare : but they were routed l^ a party takcA. 
of the king-s ferces% And Wtth tlli» he lost both 
heart and hope. And' then, apprehending that all 
was gone, he put lmn6<^ in a disguise, and had al« 
most escaped : but he was taken^ A body of gentle- 
men that had followed him stood better to it, and 
forced their way through : so that the greater part 
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1685. of them escaped. Some o£ these were taken : the 
' chief of them Were Sir J<^ii Cochrao, Ailoffe, and 

Rumbold. These two last were Englishmen : but I 
knew .not upon what motive it was, that they chose 
rather to ruti fortunes with Argile, than with the 
duke of Monmouth. Thus was this rebellion brought 
to a speedy end, with the effusion of very little blood. 
Nor was there much shed in the way of justice ; for 
it was considcfred, that the Highlanders were under 
such ties by their tenures, that it was somewhat ex- 
cusable in them to foUow their lord. Most of the 
gentlemen were brought in by order of council to. 
Edenburgh, which preserved them. One of those 
that were with Argile, by a great presence of mind, 
got to Carlile, where he called for post horses, and 
said, he was sent by the general to carry the good 
news by word of mouth to the king. And so he got 
to London : and there he found a way to get beyond 
sea. 
Aigiie'sez- Ai!gile was brought in to Edenburgh. He ex* 
**" ^^' pressed even a cheerful calm under aU his misfor- 
tunes* He justified all he had done : for he said, he 
was unjustly attainted : that had dissolved his alle- 
giance : so it was justice to himself and his family, 
to endeavour to recover what was so wrongfully 
taken from him. He also thought, that no allegiance 
was due to the king, till he had tajken the oath 
6$$ which the law prescribed to be takjen by our kings 
at their coronation, or the receipt of their princely 
d^dity. He desired that Mr.Charteris might be 
ordered to attend upon him; which was granted. 
When he came to him, he t(Ad him he was satisfied 
in conscience with the lawfulness of what he had 
done, and therefore desired he would not disturb him 
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with any discourse on that subject. The other, after iQf^s. 
he had told him his sense of the matter, comj^ed 
easily with this. So all that remained was to prepare 
him to die, in which he expressed an unshaken firm- 
ness; The duke of Qiieensbury examined him in 
private. He said, he had not laid his business with 
any in Scotland. He had only found credit with a 
person that lent him money ; upon which he had 
trusted, perhaps too much, to the dispositions of the 
people, shai^ened by their administration. When 
the day of his execution came, Mr. Charteris hap- ^ 
pened to come to him as he was ending dinner : he 
said to him pleasantly, Serb venientihus ossa. He 
prayed often with him, and by himself, and went to 
the scaffold with great serenity. He had complained 
<jf the duke of Monmouth much, for delaying his 
coming so long after him, and for assuming the name 
of king ; both which, he said, were contrary to their 
agreement at parting. Thus he died, pitied by all. 
His death, being pursuant to the sentence passed 
three years before, of which mention was made, was 
looked on as no better than murder. But his con- . 
duct in this matter was made up of so many errors, 
that it appeared he was not made for designs of this 
kind. 

Ailoffe had a mind to prevent the course of jus- 
tice, end having got a penknife into his hands gave 
himself several stabs. And thinking he was cer- 
tainly a dead man, he cried out, and said, now he 
defied his enemies. Yet he had not pierced his 
guts : so his wounds were not mortal. And, it be- 
ing believed that he could make great discoveries, he 
was brought up to London. Rumbow 

Rumboid was he that dwelt in Rye-house, where his death 

denied the 
Bye-piot. 
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1665. it was pretaided the plot waB laid for murdering the 
late and the present king. He denied the truth of 
&at Goni^pira^y. He owned, he thought the prince 
was as nmdi tied to the people, as the people were 
to the prince ; and that, when a king departed £rom 
the l^al measures of government^ the people had a 
r%ht to assert their liberties, and to restrauai him^ 
He did not deny, but that he, had heard many pro- 
positions at West's chambers about killing the two 
brothers, and upon that he had s&id, it could have 
634 been easily executed near his house; upon which 
some discourse had followed^ how it might have been 
managed. But, be said, it was only teSk^ Und that 
nothing was either laid, or so much as resolved on. 
He said, he was not for a common wealthy but for 
kingly go vemmfsnt according to t^e laws pf Eng* 
land : birt he did not think that the king had his au< 
Oiority by any divine right, which he ei^pressed hi 
rough but significant words. He said, he did not 
believe that God had made the greater part of man* 
kind with saddles on their bac^s, and bridles in their 
mouths, and some few booted and spurred to ride 
the rest. 

Cochran had a rich father, the earl of Dundonald : 
and. he offered the priests 5,000/. to save his son. 
They wanted a stock <^ money f<»r managing their 
designs : so they interposed so effectually, that the 
bargain was made. But» to cover it, Cochran pe- 
titioned the council that he might be sent to the 
kJAg ; for he had scmie secrets of great importfoice, 
which were not fit to be communicated to any but to 
the king himself. He was upon that brought iip to 
London : and, after he had been for some time in 
private with the king, the matters he h^d discovered 
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w^e said to l>e of such imiiortBifioe, that in consi'- i6ss. 
deration c£ tfast the king |>anl0ned him. It was 
said, he had discovered all their negodations with 
tjbe ^ctor ^f Braffdenbnxg aad Ihe pijnoe of Orange. 
But this was a poetence only giFen out to conceal 
the bargain ; &r tbe prince told me, he had never 
once seen fainu The secret of this came to be known 
soon after. 

When Ailoffe was broaght 19 to Landon, the Jong 
examined him, hot oould draw aotiiing from faim^ 
but one sev^ere repartee. He bei^ sullen, and re^ 
fiising to discover any thing, the king said to him ; 
Mr. Ailoffe, you kziow it is in my power to pardon 
you; thevefere say that. which may deserve it It 
was said that he answered, that though it was in his 
power, yet it was not in his nature to pardon.- He 
was nephew to the old earl of Clarendon by ntao- 
«geXAiU,ffe., ^^ hi. fatwifei *e 
had no diildren. It was thought, that the nearness 
4>f his relation to die king's childoen might have 
moved him to pardon him, which would have been 
the most effectual confiitation of his \kM rqpartee : 
hut he suffered w^h the rest^ 

Immediately after Argile'js execution, a {mrliamenjt a pariiap; 
was held in Scotland; Uj^m king Charles's death, Scotland. 
the marquis of Queensbnry, soon after made a, duke, 
aod the earl of P^rth, came to court. The dubs 

*i As the btshop has stated the a thing to a king he expected 

ease, he had mo relation to the to live under. D. (He did not 

king's children ; hut Ailbife's expect to live under him ; and 

Slaving stabbed himsetf at fifst, he appears to have uttered, if 

and the insplepce of what the the story is true, what he~ wais 

bishop calls a bold repartee, in* firmly assure^ of, either from his 

dines me to bdieve, he was re- own knowledge of the king's 

solved n^t to a^Qci^t oi a par* disposition, or by what he had 

don ; for certaiply no man in heard of it from othfirs.) 
his senses would have said such 
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](J85. of .Queensbury told the king, that if he had any 



g^ thoughts of changing the established, religion, he 
eoold not make any one step with him in that poat- 
ter. The king seemed to receive this very kindly 
irom him ; and assured Inm, he had no such inten- 
tion, but thai he would have a parliament callad, to 
which he should go his commissioner, and give all 
possible assurances in the matter of religion, and get 
the revenue to be settled, and such other laws to be 
passed as might be necessary for the conunon safety* 
The duke of Queensbury pressed the earl of Perth 
to speak in the same strain to the king. But, though 
he pretended to be still a protestant, yet he could 
not prevail on him to speak in so positive a style. I 
had not then left London : so the duke sent me word 
of this, and seemed so fully satisfied with it, that he 
thought all would be safe. So he prepared instruc- 
tians by which both the revenue and the king's au- 
thority were to be carried very high. He has often 
since that time told me, that the king made those 
promises to him in ^ so frank and hearty a manner, 
that he concluded it was impossible for him to be 
acting a part. Therefore he always believed, that the 
priests gave him leave to promise every thing, and 
that he did it very sincerely ; but that afterwards 
they pretended, they had a power to dissolve the 
obligation of all oaths and promises ; since nothing 
could be more open and free than his way of ex- 
pressing himself was, though afterwards he had no 
sort of regard to any of the promises he then made. 
The test had been the king's own act while he was 
in Scotland. So he thought, the putting that on all 
persons would be the most acceptable method, as 
well as the most effectual, for securing the protiestant 
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religion. Hierefcp^e he proposed an instruction oblig- 1685. 



ing ail people to take the test, not onty to qualify 
them for public employments, but that all those to 
whom the council should tender it should be bound 
to take it under the pain of treason : and this was 
granted. He also projected many other severe laws^ 
that left an . arbitrary power, in the privy council. 
And, as he was naturally violent and imperious in . 
his own temper, so he saw the king's inclinations to 
those methods, and hoped to have recommended 
himself effectually, by being instrumental in setting 
up an absolute and despotic form of govemmenti 
But he found afterwards how he had deceived him- 
self, in thinking that any thing, but the delivering up 
his religion, could be acceptable long. And he saw, 
afiter he had prepared a cruel scheme of government, 
other men were trusted with the management of it : 636 
and it had almost proved fatal to himself. 

The parliament pf Scotland sat not long. No op* Granted lai 
position was made. The duke of Queensbury gave king desired. 
v^ty full assurances in the point of reUgion, that the 
king would never alter it, but would maintain it, as 
it was established by law. And in coniirn^tion of 
them he proposed that act enjoining the test, which 
w^ passed, and was looked on as a full security; 
though it was very probable, that all the use that 
the council would make of this discretional power 
locked with them, would be oi^ly to tender the test 
to those that might scruple it on other accounts, but 
that it would be offered to none of the church of 
Bome^ In return for this, the parliament gave the 
king for life all the revenue that bad been given to 
hi$ ^brother : and with that some additional taxes 
were givcsa. 

VOL. III. D 
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i6S5. Other severe laws were also passed. By tme of 
Severe laws *h^se an iiiquisition was upon the matter set up- All 



were 



passed, persous Were requu^d, under the pain of treason, to 
atiswer to aU such questicTns as should be put to them 
by the privy council. This put aU men under great 
apprehensions, since upon this act an inquisition 
might have been grafted, as soon as the king pleased. 
> Another act was only in one particular case : but it 
was a cr3dng one, and so deserves to be remembered. 
When Carstairs was put to the torture, and came 
to capitulate in order to the making a discovery, he 
got a promise from the council, that no use should 
be made of his deposition against any person what- 
soever. He in his deposition said somewhat that 
brought sir Hugh Campbell, and his son under the 
guilt of treason, who had been taken up in London 
two years before, and were kept in prison all this 
while. The earl of Melfort got the promise of his 
estate, which was about 1000/. a year, as soon as 
he should be convicted of high treason. So an act 
was brought in, which was to last only six weeks ; 
and enacted, that if within that time any of the 
privy council would depose that any man was proved 
to be guilty of high treason, he should upon such a 
proof be attainted. Upon which, as soon as the act 
was passed, four of the privy council stood up, and 
affirmed that the Campbells were proved by Cawtairs's 
deposition to be guilty. Upon this both father and 
son were brought to the bar, to see what they had to 
say, why the sentence should not be executed. The 
old gentleman, then near eighty, seeing the ruin of his 
family was determined, and that he was condemned 

637 in so unusual a manner, took courage, and said, the 
oppression they had been under had driven them 
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to despair^ ftnd made them think how they might lOes. 
secui*e their lives and fortunes: upon this he went 
to London, .and had some meetings with BaiUie, and 
others : that one was sent to Scotland to hinder all 
risings : that an oath of secrecj was indeed offered, 
but was never taken upon all this. So it was pre- 
tended) he had confessed the crime, and by a shew of 
mercy they were pardoned: but the earl of Melfort 
possessed himself of their estate. The old gentleman 
died soon after. And very probably his death was 
hastened by his long and.rigorous imprisonment, and 
this unexampled conclusion of it ; which was so uni- 
versally condemned, that when the news of it was 
writ to foreign parts, it was not easy to make peo- 
ple believe it possible. 

But now the sitting of the parliament of England 9'*** *^**"" 
came on. And, as a preparation to it, Oates waspeijury, 
convicted of perjury, upon the evidence of the wit- 
nesses from St. Omar's, who had been brought over 
before to discredit his testimony. . Now juries were 
so prepared, as to believe more easily than formerly. 
So he was condemned to have his priestly habit 
taken from him, to be a prisoner for life, to be set on 
the pillory in all the public places of the city, and 
ever after that to be set on the pillory four times a 
year, and to be whipt by the common hangman from »nd cmeuy 
Aldgate to Newgate one day, and the next from^ *** 
Newgate to Tyburn ; which was executed with so 
much rigour, that his back seemed to be all over 
flead. This was thought too little if he was guilty, 
and too much if innocent, and was illegal in all the 
parts of it : for as the secular court could not order 
the ecclesiastical habit to be taken from him, so to 
condemn a man to a perpetual imprisonment was not 

D 2 
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i6S5. in the power of the court : and the extreme rigour 
of such whipping was without a precedent. Yet he, 
who was an original in aU things, bore this with a 
constancy that amazed ;aU tibiose who saw it. So 
that this tieatmafit did rather raise his reputation 
than sink it. 
wiefi!'^*^** Aim!, that I may join things of the same sort to- 
gether, though they were transacted at some distance 
c^ time, Dangerfield, another of the witnesses in the 
popish plot, was also found guilty of perjury, and 
had the same punishment ^ But it had a more ter-^ 
ribie condnsion ; £ar a brutal student of the law, 
who had no piyate quarrel with him, but was only 
transported with the heat of that time, struck him 
638 over the head with his cane, as he got his last lash. 
This hit him so &taUy, that he died of it imme- 
diately. The person was apprehended. And the 
king left him to the law. And, though great inter- 
cession was made for him, the king would not inter- 
pose- So he was hanged for it *. 



' It was for his narrative. 
See, for a better account of this 
matter, £chard*s History^ page 
1055. O. 

^ (Higgons relates the fid- 
lowing circumstances of exte- 
nuation in this assault. That 
Dangerfield was returning from 
the place of punishment in a 
coach, which stopping near 
Gray's Inn, Francis, a student 
of that house, approached, and 
us^d insulting language to him ; 
on which Dangerfield ^it in 
bis faee ; that Frapps,. having a 
small bamboo cane in his hand^ 
thrust it at the other in the 
coach, and the. &rrel unfcnrtor 



nately went into his eye. And 
that Dangerfield lived so long 
afterwards, as to cause a very 
great debate among the sur* 
geons, who attended the coro* 
n^r*8 inquest, whether he died of 
the wound in his eye, or of the 
^fects of his punishment, Re- 
marks, p» 302. A similar, ac« 
count is given in the Life ot 
King James II. published from 
the Stuart Papers, vol. ii. p. 47. 
Echard, in his Hist, of the Re- 
volution, says^ with some pro- 
babiiity^ that Frapcis was. ex- 
ecuted to satisfy the murmurs 
of the people.) 
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At last the parUatnent met. The king in his i(SB5; 



speech repeated that which he had said to theApariia. 
council upon his first accession to the throne. HcEngUad. 
told them, some might think, the keeping him low 
woidd be the surest way to have frequent parlia- 
ments : but they should find the contrary, that the 
using him well woidd be the best argument to per- 
suade him to meet them often. This was put in to 
prevent a motion, which was a little talked of abroad, 
but none would venture on it within doors, that it 
was safest to grant the revenue only for a term of 
years.^ ^ 

The revenue was granted for life, and every thing Grants th© 
else that was asked, with such a profusion, that the life. 
house was more forward to give, than the king was to 
ask : to whieh the king thought fit to put a stop by 
a message, intimating that he desired no more mo- 
ney that session^. And yet this forwardness to 
give in such a reign was set on by Musgrave and 
others, who pretended afterwards, when money was 
asked for just and necessary ends, to be frugal pa- 
triots, and to be careful managers of the public trea- 
sure ^' 

As for religion, some began to propose a new and And trusts 

firmer security to it. But all th6 courtiers run out king's pro- 
ihto eloquent harangues on that subject : and ptesi^d 
a vote, that they took the king's word in that mafc- 
ter, and would trust to it ; and that this shoul(l be 
signified in an address to him. This would bind the 

* See antea, p. 626. O. made by sergeant Heyward, in 

" (To the charge of Mr. Rose the Appendix to his Vindication 

against the bishop, of a mis- of Mr. Fox*8 Historical Work, 

statement of a feet in assertmg, p. 1 1 t — 141.) 

that the king sent a message to * A party remark. S. 

this effect, a full reply has been 
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1685. king in point of honour, and gain his heart so en- 
tirely, that it would be a tie above all laws whatso- 
ever. And the tide run so strong that way, that 
the house went into it without opposition. 

The lord Preston, who had been for some years 
enyoy in France, was brought over, and set up to be 
a manager in the house of commons. He. told them, 
the reputation of the nation was beginning to rise 
very high all Europe over, under a prince whose 
name spread terror every where : and if this was 
confirmed by the entire confidence of his parliament, 
even in the tenderest matters, it would give such a 
turn to the affairs of Europe, that England would 
again hold the balance, and their king would be the 
arbiter of Europe, This was seconded by all the 
639 court flatterers, So in their address to the king, ' 
thanking him for his speech, they told him, they 
trusted to him so entirely, that they relied on his 
word, and thought themselves and their religion 
safe, since he had promised it to them. 

When this was settled, th<B petitions concerning 
the elections were presented. Upon those Seimour 
spoke very high, and with much weight ^. He said, 
the complaints of the irregularities in elections were 
so great, that many doubted whether this was a 
true representative of the nation, or not. He said, 
little equity was expected upon petitions, where so 
many were too guilty to judge justly and impar- 
tially. He said, it concerned them to look to these i 
for if the nation saw no justice was to be expected 

y (Mr. Fox in his Historical tions, but a suggestion to that 

Work observes, that Seymour's effect made in his speech upoq 

speech was not a regular rao« the question of a grant to the 

tion for inquiring into the elec- crown : p. 147^-150.) 
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fixwn them, other methods would be found, iij which i<585. 



they might come to suffer that justice which they 
would not do. He was a haughty man, and would 
not communicate his design in making this motion 
to any : so all were surprised with it, but none se- 
conded it. This^ had no effect, not so much as to 
draw on a debate. 

The courtiers were projecting many laws to ruin The parita, 
all who opposed their designs. The most important Xrent!** 
of these was an act declaring treasons during that 
reign, by which words were to be made treason. 
And the clause was so drawn, that any thing said 
to disparage the king's person or government wa3 
made treason ; within which every thing said to the 
dishonour of the king's religion would have been 
comprehended, as judges and juries were then mo- 
delled. This was chiefly opposed by sergeant May- 
nard, who in a very grave speech laid open the in- 
convenience of making words treason: they were 
often ill heard and ill understood, and were apt to 
be misrecited by a very small variation: men in 
passion or in drink might say things they never in- 
tended : therefore he hoped they would keep to the 
law of the twenty-fifth of Edward the third, by 
which an overt act was made the necessary proof of 
ill intentions. And when others insisted, that out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth spdke^ he 
brought the instance of our Saviouf's words, Z)e- 
stray this temple ; and shewed how near the temple 
was to this temple^ pronouncing it in Syriac, so 
that the difference was almost imperceptible^. There 
was nothing more innocent than these words, as our 

^ (John 11.19.) 
D 4 
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1685. Saviour meant and spoke them : but nothing was 
more criminal than the setting on a multitude to 
destroy the temple. This made some impression at 
that time \ But if the duke of Monmouth's land- 
640 ing had not brought the session to an early conclu- 
sion, that, and every thing else which the officious 
courtiers were projecting, would have certainly 
passed \ 

The most important business that was before the 
house of lords was the reversing the attainder of the 
lord Stafford. It was said for it, that the witnesses 
were now convicted of perjury, and therefore the 
restoring the blood that was tainted by their evi- 
dence was a just reparation. The proceedings in 
the matter of the popish plot were chiefly founded 
on Oates's discovery, i^hich was now judged to be a 
thread of peqtiry. This stuck with the lords, and 
would not go down ^. Yet they did justice both to 



The loidt 
were more 
cautious. 



ft 



<« 



«< 



* (The title of the intended 
act was, *' A bill for the pre- 
servation oi the person and 
government of his gracious 
majesty king James the se* 
•' cond." See Rx)se*s Observa- 
tions on Fox, p. 157, and Hey- 
ward*s Vindication^ p. 218— 
234 ; where, p, 33 1, lord Lons- 
dale's Memoir of the reign of 
James II. is cited, in which 
sergeant Maynard's argument is 
expressly noticed ; and the ac« 
curacy of bishop Burnet is thus 
maintained against Mr. Rose's 
doubts.) 

^ (Lord Lonsdale, in his un- 
published Memoir just men- 
tioned, reports, p. 9, that tiiere 
were two provisos agreed on in 
a committee ; the one was^ tiiat 
no preaching or teaching a- 



gainst the errors of Rome in 
defence of the protestant reli- 
gion should be construed to be 
within that act. The second 
was, that all informations with- 
in that statute should be macfe 
within forty-eight hours. , With 
these two provisos, it is added, 
the force of it was so muti- 
lated, that it was not thought 
worth having, and so it died.) 

^ (" The bill passed easily 
** through that house, and wqs 
*^ read twice in the commons ; 
** but it being sent down but 
" in June, and tiie rebellioDS 
in England uid Scotiand 
happenmg at the same time, 
and the parliament being 
prorogued on these accounts 
the second of July, the bill 
'^ never c^me to a third read- 
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the popish lords then in the tower, and to the earl i^ss. 
of Danbjr, who moved the hottse g£ lords, that they 
might either be brought to their trial, or be set at 
liberty **. This was sent by the lords to the house v 
of commons, who returned answer, that they did 
not think fit to insist on the impeachments. So 
upon that they were discharged of them, and set at 
liberty- Yet, though both houses agreed in this of 
prosecuting the popish plot no fiirthw, the lords had 
no mind to reverse and condemn past proceedings. 

But while all these things were in agitation, the The duke 
duke of Monmouth's landing brought the session to mouth*" 
a ccmclusion. As soon as lord Argile sailed forj^***** 
Scotland, he set about his design with as much 
haste as was possible. Arms were bought, and a 
ship was freighted for Bilbao in Spain. The duke 
of Monmouth pawned . all his jewels : but these 
could not raise much : and no money was sent him 
out of England. So he was hurried into an iU de^ 
signed invasion. The whole company consisted but 
of ei^ty-two persons. They were all faithful to 
one another. But some spies, whom Shelton the 
new envoy set on worik, sent him the notice of a 
suspected ship sailing out of Amsterdam with arms. 
Shelton neither understood the laws of Holland, lior 
advised with those who did : otherwise he would 
have carried with him an order from the admiralty 
of Holland, that sat at the Hague, to be made use 

'* ing.'* Salm<m*s Examinc^Hon whoni says, tbat after one read- 

oft&s Hist, p. looi. The bill ing it was dropped by the com* 

certainly passed ^he lords ; but mons.) 

cmnpive Dalrymple's Memoirs; ^ But see the Journals of 

Tol. 1. p. 79, Fox's Hist, of the both houses with regard to 

R^gn of James II. p. 161, and both these matters, and see 

Hume*s Hist, of England, anteap. ^91. O. 
James II. p. 382 ; the last of 
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1^5. of as the occasion should require. When he came 
to Amsterdam, and applied himself to the magi- 
istrates there, desiring them to stop and search the 
ship that he named, they found the ship was akeady 
sailed out of their port, and their jurisdiction went 
no further. So he was forced to send to the ad- 
miralty at the Hague. But those on board, hearing 
what he was come for, made all possible haste. And, 
641 the wind favouring them, they got out of the Texet, 
before the order desired could be brought from the 
Hague. 

After a prosperous course, the duke landed at 
Lime in Dorsetshire: and he with his small com- 
pany came ashore with some order, but with too 
much day light, which discovered how few they 
were. 

The alarm was brought hot to London : where, 
upon the general report and belief of the thing, an 
act of attainder passed both houses in one day; 
isome small opposition being made by the earl of 
Anglesey, because the evidence did not seem clear 
enough for so sev^-e a sentence, which was grounded 
pn the optoriety of the thing «. The sum of 5000/. 



An act of 

attainder 

passed 

against 

him, 



* (Mr. Rose, in the Appen- 
dix to his Observations on Fox*s 
Historical Work, p. liv, denies, 
in opposition to bishop Burnet, 
that the act passed on a gene- 
ral report, or that it was 
grounded on the notoriety of 
jiie thing, because the king on 
the 1 2th of June communicated 
to the two houses a letter from 
Alford, the mayor of Lyme, 
giving a particular account of 
the duke*s landing there, and 
taking possession of the town. 



To this attack on the bishop, 
sergeant Heyward, amongst 
other considerations of import- 
ance, replies, that the letter of 
the mayor, which as a founda- 
tion for the act of attainder 
was in fact never read, ^* might 
" be sufficient to authorize an 
** address, but not a bill of at- 
tainder, a sort of prerogative 
trial, in which the legislature 
" by an extraordinary interfer- 
*' ence removes . the considera- 
'* tion of an offence from the 



« 



« 
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was set on his head. And with that the session of i6S5. 
parliament ended ; which was no sn^all happiness to 
the nation, such a body of men being dismissed with 
doing so little hurt. The dijke of Monmouth's 
manifesto was long, and ill penned: ftiU of much 
black and dull malice. It was plainly Ferguson's 
style, which was both tedious and fulsome. It 
charged the king with the burning of London, the 
popish plot, Godfrey's murder, and the earl of Es- 
sex's death: and to crown all, it was pretended, 
that the late king was poisoned by his orders : it 
was set forth, that the king's religion made hiin Inr 
capable of the crown ; that three subsequent houses 
of commons had voted his exclusion: the taking 
away the old charters, and all the hard things done 
in the last reign, were laid to his charge : the elec- 
tions of .the present parliament were also set forth 
very odiously, with great indecency of style : the na»- 
.tion was also appealed to, when met in»a free par- 
liament, to judge of the duke's own pretensions ^ : 
and all sort of liberty, both in temporals and spirit- 
uals, was promised to persons of all persuasions. 

Upon the duke of Monmouth's landing, many of a rabbie 
the country people came in tp join him, but veryjw/" 
few of the gentry. He had quickly men enough ***""• 

about him to use all his arms. The duke of Albe- 

• 

marie, as lord lieutenant of Devonshire, was sent 
down to raise the militia, and with them to make 
head against him. ' But their ill affection appeared 
very evidently : many deseyted, and all were cold in 

^ " common tribunals^ and tjikes ^ He asserted that his mo- 

' ** it upon itself.'* Vindication ther was the lawful wife of his 

of Mr. Fox's Historical fVork, father. O. 

Appendix, no. 5. p. 1 1 1 .) 
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1685. the service. The duke of Monmouth had the whole 



country open to him for almost d fortnight, during 
which time he was very diligent in training and 
animating his men. His own behaviour was so 
gentle and obliging, that he was master of all their 
hearts, as much as was possible. But he quickly 
found, what it was to be at the head of undisci* 
64SipIined men, that knew nothing of war, and that 
Lord Grey'8 wcrc uot to bc uscd with rfgour. Soon after their 
landing, lord Grey was sent out with a smaH party. 
He saw a few of the militia, and he ran for it : but 
his men stood, and the militia ran from them. Lord 
Grey brought a false alarm, that was soon found to 
be so : for the men whom their leader had aban- 
doned came back in good order. The duke of Mon« 
mouth was struck with this, when he found that 
the person on whom he depended most, and for 
whom he designed the command of the horse, had 
already made himself infamous by his cowardice. 
He intended to join Fletcher with him in that com- 
mand. But an unhappy accident made it not con- 
venient to keep him longer about him. He sent 
him out on another party : and he, not being yet 
furnished with a horse, took the horse of one whb 
had brought in a great body of men from Taunton. 
He was not in the way : so Fletcher, not seeing 
him to ask his leave, thought that all things were to 
be in common among them, that could advance the 
service. After Fletcher had rid about as he was or- 
dered, as he returned, the owner of . the horse he 
rode on, who was a rough and ill bred man, re- 
proached him in very injurious terms, for taking out. 
his horse without his leave. Fletcher bore this 
. longer than could have been expected from one of 
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his impetuous tempier. But the other persisted in i6S5. 
giving him foul language, and offered a switch or a 
cane : upon which he discharged his pistol at him, 
and fEitally shot him dead. He went and gave the 
duke of Monmouth an account of this, who saw it 
was impossible to keep him longer about him, with- 
out disgusting and losing the country people, who 
were coming in a body to demand justice. So he 
advised him to go aboard the dhip, and to sail on to 
Spain, whither she was bound. By this means he 
was preserved for that time. 

Ferguson ran among the people with all the fury 
of an enraged man, that affected to pass for an en- 
thusiast, though all his performances that way were 
forced and dry. The duke of Monmouth's great, 
error, was, that he did not in the first heat venture- 
on some hardy action, and then march either tQ 
Exeter or Bristol ; where, as he would have found 
much wealth, so he would have gained some reputat 
tion by it. But he lingered in exercising his men, 
and stayed too long in the neighbourhood of Lime. 

By this means the king had time both to bring 
troops out of Scotland, after Argile was taken, and 
to send to Holland for the English and Scotch regi- 
ments that were in the service of the States ; which 64S 
the prince sent over very readily, and offered his 
own person, and a greater force, if it was necessary. 
The king received this with great expressions of ac- 
knowledgment and kindness. It was very visible,. 
that he was much distracted in his thoughts, and 
that what appearance of courage soever he might 
put on, he was inwardly full of aj^rehensions and 
fears. He durst not accept of the offer of assist- 
ance that the French made him; for by that he 
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Would have lost the hearts of the English nation. 
And he had no mind to be much obliged to the 
prince of Orange, or to let him into his counsels or 
affairs. Prince Geoi^e committed a great error in 
not asking the command of the army : for the com- 
mand, how much soever he might have been bound 
to the counsels of others, would have given him 
some lustre ; whereas his staying at home in such 
time of danger brought him under much neglect 5. 
The king could not choose worse than he did, 
ahJm wim- when he gave the command to the earl of Fever- 
thc"king*8 sham, who was a Frenchman by birth, and nephew 
*™*^' to Mr. de Turenne. Both his brothers changing 
religion, though he continued still a protestant, made 
that his religion was not much trusted to. He was 
an honest, brave, and good natured man, but weak 

to a degree not easy to be conceived. And he con- 

« 

ducted matters so ill, that every step he made was 
like to prove fatal to the king's service. He had no 



llie earl 
of Fever. 



s Prince George of Pedmsirk 
Was the most indolent of all 
mankind, had given great 
proofs of bravery in his own 
country, where he was much 
beloved. King Charles the se- 
cond told my father he had 
tried him, drunk and sober, but 
" God*s fish," there was no- 
thing in him. His behaviour 
at the revolution shewed he 
could be made a tool of upon 
occasion ; but king William 
treated him with the utmost 
contempt. When queen Ann 
came to the crown, she shewed 
him little respect, but expected 
every body else should give him 
more than was his due : but it 
was soon found out that his in- 



terposing was a prejudice in 
obtaining favours at court. All 
foreign princes had him in very 
low esteem ; and Mr. Hill told 
me, the duke of Savoy asked 
him if prince George ever lay 
with the queen, for he had no 
notion how a prince that was 
married to the queen, could be 
so much neglected as not to 
be king, unless he had some 
natural infirmities. After thirty 
years living in England, he 
died of eating :and drinking, 
without any man's thinking 
himself obliged to him : but I 
have been told, that he would 
sometimes do ill offices, though 
he never did a good one. D. 
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parties abrodd< He got no intelKgefice 1 arid was 1695. 
almost surprised, and like to be defeated, when he' 
seemed to be under no apprehension, but was a^-bed 
without' any care or order. So that, if the duke of 
Monmouth had got but a very small number of ' 
good soldiers about him, the king's affairs wotild 
have fallen into great disorder-^ 

The duke of Monmouth had cdmost suiprised lord 
Fieversham, and all about him, while they were 
a-bed. He got in between two bodies, into which 
the army lay divided. He now saw his error in lin- 
gering so long. He began to want bread, and to 
be so straitened, that there was a necessity of push- 
ing for a speedy decision. He was so misled in his 
march, that he lost an hour's time: and when he 
came near the army, there was an inconsiderable 
ditch, in the passing which he lost so much more 
time, that the officers had leisure to rise and be 
dressed, now they had the alarm. And they put 
themselves in order. Yet the duke of Monmouth's 
foot stood longer and fought better than could have 
been expected ; especially, when the small body of 
horse they had, ran upon the first charge, the blame 644 
of which was cast on the lord Grey. The foot being 
thus forsaken, and galled by the cannon, did run at 
last. About a thousand of them were killed on the ' 
spot: and fifteen hundred were taken prisoners. 
Their numbers, when ftillest, were between five and 
six thousand. The duke of Monmouth left the field The dake 
too soon for a man of courage, who had such high mouth de- 
pretensions : for a few days before he had suffered ** * 
himself to be called king, which did him no service, 
even among those that followed him. He rode to- 
wards Dorsetshire : and when his horse could carry 
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1685. him no further, he changed clothes with a shepherd^ ' 

-and went as far as his legs could carry him, being 

accompanied only with a Grerman, whom he had 
brought over with him. At last, when he could go 
no further, he lay dowii in a field where there was 
hay and straw, with which they covered themselves, 
so that they hoped to lie there unseen till night. 
Parties went out on all hands to take prisoners. 
The shepherd was found by the lord Lupaley in the 
duke of M<^^^ou^h's clothes. So this put them on 
his track, and having some dogs with them they 
followed the scent, and came to the place where the 
German was first discovered. . And he immediately 
pointed to the place where the duke of Monmouth 
And lay. So he was taken in a very indecent dress and 

taken. 

posture. 

His body was quite sunk with fatigue : and his 
nund was now so low, that he begged his life in a 
manner that ogr^ ill with the courage of the for- 

« 

mer parts of it. He called for pen, ink, and paper ; 
and wrote to the i^arl of Feversham, and both to 
the queen, ^nd the queen dowager, to intercede 
with the king for his life. The king's temper, a3 
well as his ipterest, made it so impossible to hope 
fqr that, .that it shewed a great meaimess in him to 
adk it in such terins as he used in his letters. He 
was carried up to Whitehall ; where the king exa« 
mined. him in person, ^hich was thought very inde- 
cent, since he was resolv^ not to pardon him K He 

^ The duke of Monmouth but when he found it ended in 

pressed extremely that the king nothing but lower submission 

would see him» from whoice than he either expected or de- 

the king concluded he had sired, he told him plainly he 

something to say to him, that had pvtt it out of his power to 

he would tell to nobody else : pardon him, by having pro- 
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made new and unbecoming submissions, and insinu- i6S5. 
ated a readiness to change his religion : for he said, 
the king knew what his first education was in reli- 
gion*. There were no discoveries to be gpt from 
him ; for the attempt was too rash to be weU con- 
certed, or to be so deep laid that many were in- 
volved in the guilt of it. He was examined on 
Monday, and oitlers were given for his execution on 
Wednesday K 

Turner and Ken, the bishops of Ely and of Bath 645 
and Wells, were ordered to wait on him. But he ^e«t!Sr 
called for Dr. Tennison. The bishops studied to 
convince him of the sin of rebellion. He answered, 
he was sorry for the blood that was shed in it : but 
he did not seem to repent of the design. Yet he 
confessed that his father had often told him, that 
there was no truth in the reports of his having mar- 
ried his mother. This he ^et under his hand, pro- 
bably for his children's sake, who were then prisoners 
in the Tower, that so they might not be iU used on 
his account. He shewed a great neglect of his duch- 
ess. And her resentments for his course of life with 
the lady Wentworth wrought so much on her, that 
[she seemed not to have any of that tenderness left, 
that became her sex and his present circumstances ; 
for] though he desired to speak privately with her, she 
would have witnesses to hear all that passed, to jus- 



claimed himself king. Thus, 
as the bishop ol^serves in an- 
other place, may the most inno- 
cent actions of a man's life be 
sometimes turned to his disad- 
vantage. D. 

» (This particular, concern- 
ing which Mr. Fox, in his Histo- 
rical Work, p. 277, professes his 

VOL. III. 



doubts, is now confirmed by the 
account of this interview in the 
Life of James the second, pub- 
lished by Dr. Clarke, from the 
Stuart Papers, vol. ii. p. 37.) 

^ (Mr. Fox observes, p. 278, 
that the bill of attainder which 
had lately passed, superseded 
the necessity of a legal trial.) 
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'i6S5. tify herself, and to preserve her family. They pairted 
yery coldly*. He only reconunended to her the 
breeding their children in the protectant religion. 
The Biflhops continued still to press on him a deep 
sense of the sin of rebellion ; at which he grew so 
uneasy, that he desired them to speak to him of 
other matters. They next charged him with the sin 
of living with the lady Wentworth a» he had done. 
In that he justified himseLT: he had married his 
duchess too young to give a true consent : he said, 
that lady was a pious worthy woman, and that he 
had never lived so well in all respects, as since his 
engagements with her. All the pains they took to 
convince him of the unlawfulness of that course of 
life had no effect. They did certainly very well in 
discharging their consciences, and speaking so plainly 
to him. But they did very ill to talk so much of 
this matter, and to make it so public as they did ; 
for divines ought not to repeat what they say to dy. 
ing penitents, no more than what the penitents say 
to them. By this means the duke of Monmouth had 
Uttle si^iflfaction in them, and tfaey had as little in 
kirn- 



. ' (Mr. Rose, in the Appendix 
to his Observations on Fox's 
Historical Work^ has printed 
fyom a MS. belonging to the 
Buccleugh family an account of 
the behaviour of the duke of 
Monmouth from the time he 
was taken to his execution, in 
which a di^rent representation 
is made of the conduct of both 
parties. *^ He (the duke) gave 
'* her the kindest character that 
'* could be, and begged her par- 
** don of his many failings and 



** offences to her, and pcayed 
" her to continue her kindness 
** and care to his j}oorchildren« 
" At this expression, ' she £eU 
" down on her knees with her 
'* eyes full of tears, &nd begged 
*' him to pardon her, if ever she 
" had done afly thing to offend 
and displease him, and em- 
bracing his knees fell into a 
** sound out of which they had 
*' much ado to raise her up, in 
** a good while after.** p. Ixxii.) 
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He was much better pleased with Dr. TenniiM>n, i6ssi. 
who did very plainly speak to him, with rejlation tq 
his puj^Iic actings, and to his course of life : but he 
did it in a softer and less peremptory manner. And 
Iiavii^ said all that he thought proper, he left those 
poi}its> in which he saw he could not co^vuice hiin» 
to hi^ own conscience, and turned to other tiling fit 
ta be laid before a djdug man. The duke begged 
one day more of life with such repeated eamestne$$> 
that as the king wns xmoh blamed for denying so 
smaU a favour, so it gave occasion to others to ber 
lieve^ that he had some hope from a3trologei?s, that, 
if- he outlived that day,<he might have abetter fate"*. 646 
As long as he fancied there wa^ any hope, he wm 
too mu/Qh unsettled in his mind to be capable of any 
Odng". 

But when he saw all was to no purpose, and that He died 
he must dje> he complained a Uttle that his deatiiTaimneu! 
was humed on so fast. But aU an tlm sudden he 



m 



My uncla, ,coI. Willsani 
Legg^^ who went in the coach 
wttnhim to London^ as a guard, 
with CNciler^ tp stab mm* if therer 
were any disorders upon the 
road, sh^ed me several charms 
tteat.wvre tied, about hihtwhen. 
he wa3.t^p, and his t^lebook*. 
which was full of astrological fi- 
gures diat nobody qoald und^v 
stAiid* But he told n^ uncle 
that they had been, given him 
some yeans before in. Scotland, 
and said he now found they 
were but foolish conceits. D. 
(The bishop's account is con- 
jficmed also by king Jikmes, in 
his Life lately published^ p. 40.) 
^ When my father carried him 
, tot&e tower, he pressed him in 



a most indecQDt manner to inr 
tercede once more with the king 
for his lifb, upon any terms ; ana 
told him he knew lord Dart- 
mouth Iqyed king Charies ; there*- 
fbre for his sake, and God*s 
taka, to-try i£ there were yet no 
room for. mercy. My father 
said, the king had told him the 
truth, which was, that he had 
madfi it impracticabto to say^ 
his life, by having declared him- 
self king. ** That's my misfbr- 
** tune,*' said he, ** aadithose that 
" put me upon it will fare better 
** themselves :" and then told 
him, that lord Grey had tiireat- 
ened to leave him upon their 
first landings if he did not do 
it. D. 

E 2 
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1685. came into a composure of mind that surprised those 
that saw it. There was no affectation, in it. His 
whole behaviour was easy and calm, not without a 
decent cheerfulness. He prayed God to forgive all 
his sins, unknown as well as known. He seemed 
confident of the mercies of God, and that he was 
going to be happy with him. And he went to the 
place of execution on Tower-hill with an air of un- 
disturbed courage, that was grave and composed. 
He said little there, only that he was sorry for the 
blood that was shed : but he had ever meant well to 
the nation. When he saw the ax, he touched it, 
and said, it was not sharp enough. He gave the 
hangman but half the reward he intended; and said, 
if he cut off his head cleverly, and not so butcherly 
as he did the lord RusseFs, his man would give him 
the rest. The executioner was in great disorder, 
trembling all over: so he gave him two or three 
strokes without being able to finish the matter, and 
then flung the ax out of his hand. But the sheriff 
forced him to take it up : and at three or four more 
strokes he severed his head from his body : and both 
were presently buried in the chapel of the tower. 
Thus lived and died this unfortunate young man. 
He had several good quaUties in him, and some that 
were as bad. He was soft and gentle even to excess, 
and too easy to those who had credit with him. He 
was both sincere and good-natured, and understood 
war well. But he was too much given to pleasure 
and to favourites^. 



^ (An anecdote favourable to '^ (Gerard,) the duke said to me, 

Monmouth's character is given *^ had made a barbarous propo- 

by lord Grey in his Confession, " sal, which -was> the murther- 

p. 6i. '* My lord Macclesfield, " ing your majesty, (then duke 
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. The lord Grey, it was thought, would go next. i6S5. 
But he had a great estate that by his death was to Lord Grey 
go over to his brother. So the court resolved to pre- p*'^^**'***'- 
serve him, till he should be brought to compound for 
his life. The earl of Rochester had 16,000/. of him p. 
Others had smaller shares. He was likewise obliged 
to ten all he knew*i, and to be a witness in order to • 
the conviction of others, but with this assurance, that 
nobody should die upon his evidience. So the lord 



" of York,) for that, my lord 
** said, would frightea the king 
** into a compliance. The duke 
*' of Monmouth expressed him- 
•* self with the greatest abhor- 
** rence of such an action that 
*' can be imagined, and said, he 
** would not consent to the 
** murthering the meanest crea- 
** ture, (though the worst enemy 
*' he had in the world,) for all 
*' the advantages under heaven ; 
** and should never have any 
*' esteem for my lord Maccles- 
" field while he lived." On the 
other hand it must be observed, 
that Sir John Dalrymple, in his 
Memoirs, vol. i. page 6o, men- 
tions the following circumstance. 
'^ Brigadier Hook, the author of 
'* the Memoirs, who was after- 
*' wards pardoned by king 
** James, followed him into 
** France, and became his se- 
" cretary there, owned to James, 

when he was seized during 
* Monmouth's rebellion, that 

Danvers and he had ^igaged 
** to Monmouth to assassinate 
" Mm, if they could not bring 
*' about the insurrection (in 
" London) they meditated.**^ It 
is probable that Hook did not 
give this information, till after 
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the duke's execution, otherwise 
the king would have been still 
more justified in ordering it to 
take place.) 

P It was a bond for 40,000/. 
which he had no benefit from, 
chiefly by the interventions of 
parliamentary privilege, till after 
the act for the restraining of the 
privilege of parliament, 1 2 and 
13 of William III. chap. 3. 
which act was obtained' by the 
earl of Rochester's friends, and 
after it passed, the lord Grey, 
then earl of Tankerfield^ com- 
pounded with the earl of Ro- 
chester for 1 6,000/. Many good 
public laws have arisen firom 
private cases. Sir John Levison 
Gower carried the bill through 
the house of commons. H^was 
brother to the wife of the earl 
of Rochester's eldest son. O. 

^ In a narrative that has been 
lately published, by which he 
discovers also the whole of the 
plot of 1683, and makes lord 
Ilussel to have been very deep 
in it, except as to the king's 
person, or change of the govern- 
ment This is the same with 
what I have mentioned before, 
under the appellation of lord 
Grey*s paper. O. 

E 8 
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1685. Brattdbn, ^on to the earl of MacclesfielA, was con- 

victed by Ws and some other evidence. Mr. flamb- 

^n tras also brought on Ms trial. And he Mnas told, 

that he tnust expect no favour, unless he wouM plead 

647 guilty. And he, knowing that legal evidence wouM 

be brought against him, submitted to this ; atod 

tHBgged his life with a meanness, ctf which he himself 

was so ashamed afterwards, that it gave his spirits a 

depression and disorder that he could never quite 

master^. And that had a terrible conclusion; for 

about ten years after, he cut his own throat. 

The king The king was now as successful as his own heart 

u]^withhi8 could wish. He had h^d a session of parliament in 

successes. ^^qH^ kingdoms, that had settled his revenue : and 

now two ill prepared ^nd iU numaged reli^llioi^ had 

so broken all the party that was against him, that 

he seemed secure in his throne, and above the power 

of all his enemies. And certainly a reign that was 

now so beyond expectation successful in its first six 

months seemed so well settled, that no ordinary 

mismanagement could have spoUed such beginnings. 

If the king had ordered a s^dy execution of such 

persons as were 'fit to be made public examples, and 

had upoa tthat granted a general indemnity, and if 

he had but covered his intentions tfll he had got 

through another sessidn of parliament, it is not easy 

to imagine with what advantage he ftright then have 

opened and pursued his designs. 

But it had But Ms own temp^, and the ftH?y of some of his 

Z^f^f ministers, and the maxims of his priests, who were 

^*^'"' become enthusiastical upon this success^ and fancied 

that nothing could now stand before him : all Ihese 

^ See antea, p. 539. O. 
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concurred to make him lose advantages that were i§b5. 
never to be recovered : fiw the shews of mercy, that 
were afterwards put on, were looked on as an after-» 
game, to retrieve that which was now lost. The army 
was kept for some time in the western counties, 
where both oflScers and sdLdiers lived as in an enemy!s 
country, and treated all that were believed to be ill 
affected to the king with great rudeness and vio^ 
lence. 

Kirk, who had commanded long in Tanker, was Great cm- 
become so savage by the neighbourhood of the Moors mlttedby ' 
there, that some days after the battle, he ordered **" »®'<^*«"' 
several of the prisoners to be hanged up at Taunton, 
without so much as the form of law, he and his 
company looking on from an entertainment they 
were at. At every new health anoUier prisoner was 
hanged up. And they were so brutal, that observ- 
ing the shaking of the legs of those whom they 
hanged, it was said among them, they were dancing ; 
and upon that music was called for. This was both 
so illegal and so inhuman, that it might have been 
expected that some notice would have been taken of 
it. But Kirk was only chid for it '. And it was 
said, that he had a particular order^for some military 643 
executions: so that he could only be chid for the 
manner of it. [Some particulars relating to that 
matter are too indecent to be mentioned by me.] 

But, as if this had been nothing, Jefferies was sent And much 

, , greater by 

the western circuit to try the prisoners. His be- Jefferies. 

' The Inshop might have ^gagement he was under to 

added, that no mati was better the king of Morocco, in another 

received, or more caressed by pkce, (p. 684,) which it is 

king William ; but he does him possible procured him so mucl) 

the justice to take notice of the favour. I). 

£ 4 
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16S5. haviour was beyond any thing that was ever heard 
' [ of in a civilized nation. He was perpetually either 
drunk or in a rage, liker a fiiry than the zeal of a 
judge. He required the prisoners to plead guilty. 
And in that case he gave them some hope of favour, 
if they gave him no trouble : otherwise, he told them, 
he would execute the letter of the law upon them in 
its utmost severity. This made many plead guilty, 
who had a great defence in law. But he shewed no 
mercy. He ordered a great many to be hanged up 
immediately, without allowing them a minute's time 
to say their prayers. He hanged, ii;i several places, 
labout six hundred persons \ . The greatest part of 
these were of the meanest sort, and of no distinc* 
tion. The impieties with which he 'treated them, 
and his behaviour towards some of the nobility and 
gentry that were well affected, but came and pleaded 
in favour of some prisoners, would have amazed one, 
if done by a bashaw in Turkey. England had never 
known any thing like it. The instances are too 
many to be reckoned up. 
With which But that which brought all his excesses to be im- 

the kioff , , 

WM well puted to the king himself, and to the orders given by 
pieuMd. j^j^^ ^^^ ^Yi^^ ^^ ^g j^ ^ particular account of 



^ ** (Jefiferies condemned in 
** all these places above five 
** hundred persons, whereof two 
** hundred and thirty were ez- 
'' ecuted, and had their quarters 
** set up in the principal places 
** and roads of those countries, 
*' to the terror of passengers, 
" and the great annoyance of 
*' those parts.** £chard*s Hist, 
of England, p. 1068. Hume 
says, besides those butchered 



by the military commanders, 
that two hundred and fifty-one 
are computed to have fallen by 
the hands of justice. Vol. vi. 
p. 386. in an account printed 
in 17 16, of the proceedings 
against the rebels in the west, 
before Jefferies and other judges, 
there is a list of the names of 
persons ordered for transporta- 
tion, amounting to more than 
eight hundred and fi%.) 
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all his proceedings writ to him every daya« And he lOss. 
took pleasure to relate than in the drawing room to 
foreign ministers^ and at his table, calling it Jef- 
feries's campaign : speaking of all he had done in a 
style that neither became the majesty nor the 
mercifulness of a great prince. Dykfield was at that 
time in England, one of the ambassadors whom the 
States had sent over to congratulate the king's com- 
ing to the crown. He told me, that the king talked 
so often of these things in his hearing, that he won- 
dered to see him break out into those indecencies. 
And upon Jefferies's coming back, he was created a 
baron and peer of England : a dignity which, though 
anciently some judges were raised to it, yet in these 
latter ages, a& there was no example of it, so it was 
thought inconsistent with the character of a judge \ 

Two executions were of such an extraordinary The execu. 
nature, that they deserve a more particular recital, women. ^ 
The king apprehended that many of the prisoners 
had got into London, and were concealed there. So 
be said, those who concealed them were the worst 
sort of traitors, who endeavoured to preserve such 649 
persons to a better time. He had likewise a great 
mind to find out any among the rich merchants, 
who might afford great compositions to save their 
lives : for though there was much blood shed, there 
was little booty got to reward those who had served. 
Upon this the king declared, he would sooner par- 
don the rebels than those who harboured them. 

There was in London one Graunt, a woman that 
was an anabaptist, who spent a great part of her life 

^ See postea, p, 65 1 . O. of the Lords, T9th of May, 

^ He was created a baron 1685. O. 
aad peer before. See Journal 
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1685. in Bcte of charity, viidting the gaols, and loc^ng 
""""""^ utter the poor of wimt persuadion soever they were. 
One of the rebels ^mnd her out, acid «he hai4x>ured 
him in her house ; «ind was looking for an occasion 
of sending him out of -the kingdom. He went about 
in the night, and came to hear what the king had 
said. So he, by an unheard of baseness, went and 
delivered himself, and accused her that harboured 
him. She was seized on and tried. There was bo 
witness to prove that she knew that the person she 
harboured was a rebel, but he himself: her maid 
witnessed only, that he was entertained at her house* 
But thoi]^h the crime was her harbouring a traitcH-,, 
and was proved only by this infamous witness, yet 
the judge charged the jury to bring her in guilty, 
pretending that the maid was a second witness, 
though she iaiew noting of that which was the cri- 
minal part, ^e was condemned, and bmnt, as ti^ 
laW'itfirects in the ease of women convict of treason. 
She 'died with a constancy, even to a eheerfiilness, 
that struck all that saw it. She said, charity was a 
port of her religion, as well as faith : this at worst 
was the feeding an enemy : so she hoped, ^e had 
her reward with him, for whose sake she did this 
S€frvice, how unworthy soever the person was, that 
made so 31 a return for it : «he rejoiced, diat God 
had honoured her to be the fest that suff<Kred by 
fire in 4las reign : and tthat her suffering was a mar^ 
tyrdom for that religion which was ^ love. Pen, 
the qudeer, told me, he uaw her die. ^e laid the 
s*raw about her for burning her -speedily ; amd be- 
haved herself in such a manner, that all the specta- 
tors melted in tears. 

The other execution was of a woman of great* 
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qualilTf t the %dy Lisle, tter husfband had been a ies6. 
fegidde, and was one dF CJromweff s lords, and was 
caSed the Idid Lisle *^. He went at the time of the 
r^toration bejrond sea, and lived at Lausanne. 
But three desperate Inshmen, hoping by such a ser- 
vice to make their fortunes, went thither, and kiBed 
him as he was going to church ; and being weB 
ttiouii1;ed, and ffl pursued, got into iPrance. His 
Ittdy was known to be mu<fh affected with the king's 650 
death, and not easily reconciled to her husband for 
the share he had in it. She was a woman of great 
piety and <9iarfty. TTie night after the action. 
Hicks, a Viotent preacher among the dissenters, and 
W^fthorp, came to her house. She knew Ricks, and , 
treated hfan civffly, not asking from whence they 
came. But Hicks tdd what brought tiiem thither ; 
for they had been with the duke of Monmouth. 
Upon which she went out of tfre room immediatdy, 
and ordcted herchief servant to send an information 
concerning them to the next justice of peace, and in 
the mean while to suffer them to make their escape. 
But, before this could be done, a party came about 
the house, and took both them and irer for haibour- 
itog them *. ^ydferies i«esolred to make a sacrifice of 
her; and obtained c^ l!he Idng a promise that he 

^ He had been a commis- '' her defenoe." Salmon's £ar- 

skmer of 1^ ^great seal in those aminatUm of Burn^fv ISist, 

limes. O. p. 100$, IVub ilad^, y^lMse ooa- 

^ ('* Nelthorp*s name was in a demnation the most in&uuous 

•* proclafnation, and Mrs. Lisle ot judges procured by terrifying 

^.ftdenowkdgas in llie trial, the ^viMiesBes, asd Allying ti 

^ that she knew at the time he jury con posed of the first gentry 

** came to her house that he was pf the county, was of very an- 

^named in k. As to Itoving -cient extraction ; lis was also her 

" laf«riudd n ju6tit;e -Of ^peace of hu^tbaiid lisle, wikose faniiy, 

" the rebels being at her house, very lately extinct\took its- name 

*' she nevermak^ this a part of from the Isle of wight.) 
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1685. would not pardon her. Which the king owned to 
' the earl of Feversham, when he, upon the offer of a 
1000/. if he could obtain her pardon, went and 
begged it. So she was brought to her trial. No legal 
proof was brought, that she knew that they were re- 
bels : the names of the persons found in her house 
were in no proclamation : so there was no notice 
given to beware of them. Jefferies affirmed to the 
jury upon his honour, that the persons had confessed 
that they had been with the duke of Monmouth. 
This was the turning a witness against her, after 
which he ought not to have judged in the^matter. 
And, though it was insisted on,. as a point of law, 
that tiU the persons found in her house were con- 
victed, she could not be found guilty, yet Jefferies 
charged the jury in a most violent manner to bring 
her in guilty. All the audience was strangely af- 
fected with so unusual a behaviour in a judge. Only 
the person most concerned, the lady herself, who 
was then past seventy, was so little moved at it, that 
she feU asleep. The jury brought her in not guilty. 
But the judge in great fiiry sent them out again. 
Yet they brought her in a second time not guilty. 
Then he seemed as in a transport of rage. He upon 
that threatened them with an attaint of jury. And 
they, overcome with fear, brought her in the third 
time guilty. The king would shew no other favour, 
but that he changed the sentence from burning to • 
beheading. She died with great constancy of mind; 
and expressed a joy, that she thus suffered for an 
act of charity and piety. 
The bBhavi- Most of thosc that had suffered expressed at their 

our of those j . i_ , i > **^*** 

who 8«f. death such a calm firmness, and such a zeal for their 
religion, which they believed was then in danger, 
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that it made great impressions on the spectators. i685, 
Some base men among them tried to save themselves qqI 
by accusing others. Ooodenough, who had been 
under-sheriff of London when Cornish was sheriff, 
offered to swear against Cornish; and also said, 
that Rumsey had not discovered all he knew y. So 
Rumsey, to save himself, joined with Groodenough, 
to swear Cornish guilty of that for which the lord 
Russel had suffered. And this was driven on so fast, 
that Cornish was seized on, tried, and executed 
within the week. If he had got a little time, the 
falsehood of the evidence would have been proved 
from Rumsey's former deposition, which appeared so « 
clearly soon after his death, that his estate was re- 
stored to his family, and the witnesses were lodged 
in remote prisons for their Kves. Cornish at his 
death asserted his innocence with great vehemence ; 
and with some acrimony complained of the methods 
taken to destroy him. And so they gave it out, that 
he died in a fit of fury. But Pen, who saw the exe- 
cution, said to me, there appeared nothing but a just 
indignation that innocence might very naturally 
give* Pen might be well relied on in such matters, 
he being so entirely in the king's interests. He said 
to me, the king was much to be pitied, who was 
hurried into all this effusion, of blood by Jefferies*s 
impetuous and cruel temper \ But, if his own in- 

y Goodenough went to Ire- ing him to a remembraDce and 
land, practised law> and died repentance of his sins, he men- 
there. S. doned to him what the world 

' See antea, p. 648. When had said of his behaviour in 

Jefieries was dying in the tower^ these prosecutions : upon which 

he was attended upon that occa- Jefferies thanked him for put- 

sionbyDr. Scot, one of the most ting him in mind of that, and 

reputable divines of that time : with some emotion said to 

and as the doctor was exhort- Scot, '* Whatever I did then, I 
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i69&. iMn^^na hnd tk^ hemi biaased that wa}% andt if his 

^ate had pot ttongl* ifc the iiit«i»st of thdr party 

to ]iet Hbnal butdier loose^ by which so many men that 

\v^ef^ like to oppose them were put out of the way, 

it ia not to be imagiuied, that tfaece would have been 

such a run: of barbarous cruelty, and that in so many 

instm%0€^4 

The nation It gavc agencral homror to tlbe body of the nation : 

^'^i^ed'by wd it let all people see^ what might be expected 

na^ment. ^"^^^ * reigtt that sccmed to delight in bbod. Even 

aome of the fairest of Tories: began to relent a little, 

aiiid to ^bmk they had trusted too much, and gone 

^ too far. The king had raised new regiments^ and 

had given commissions to papists. This was over* 
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** did by express orders ; and I 
'* have this farther to say for 
myself, that I^was not half 
bloody enough for him who 
sent me thither/* and soon 
afterwards expired. This I had 
from, sir J. Jdtyl, who told me, 
that my lord Somers told it 
him, and that he (lord Somers) 
hjid it from Scot himself. O. 
(The king*s conduct is endea- 
voured to be excused in his^ 
Life, lately published from, the 
Stpurt FaperSj vd. ii^ p. 4:1— ^ 
46. The duke of Bucks- says, 
diat James never fbrgav^ the 
lord loffmes's cruelties in. the 
west; committed against his 
express orders. Account of the 
IliiK)lution, p. 4. His credit 
afterwards was certainly much 
diminished at court, lliat the 
king was not offended with bi- 
shop Ken for his daily relieving 
and prapng with great numbers 
of the rebel prisoners at Wells, 
18 asoerjUdned. See the Life of 



jKen, in the Biographia Britan-* 
nica. And in addition to this, 
sir Thomas (Jutler, the com- 
manding officer at Wells, asi^ 
serted, that when, out of com^ 
passion for these poor people, 
he and bishop Ken jointly in- 
terceded for the extension of 
the royal mercy to them, their 
request was granted without 
any signs- of reluctance i ^nd 
that the king afterwards meet- 
ing with sir Thomas- thanked 
bim foe his iotercQBsion, esn 
pressed how> agreeable it W80 to 
him, and wished that the like 
humanity had engaged others 
to act in the same way. See 
Reflections updn Dr. Burnet's 
Posthumous Hist. 1724, 870. 
p. 100. On the other hand, the 
truth of the &ct, that Jefiferies 
threw the blame on the king in 
his last hours, cannot be doubtr 
ed, as it is supported by the te»* 
timony of such men as Onslow» 
Jekyll, Somers, and SootL) 
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looked during th€ time of daager, in whiefa all men's |685. 
service was to be made use of : aand by law they mi^^Jt ' 

serve three months. But now> as th^t tiim wi^ nfear 
lapsing, the king be^aii: to say, the laws for the two 
tests were made ob d^si^ against himself: the firBt 
was made to tum^ him out of the adsiiralty, and the 
second to^ make way for the exoluadira : and, he 
added, tibiat it was an ai&ont to him to insist on the 
observance of those laws. So these persons, notwith*- 
standing that act, were continued in commission: 
and the king declared openly, that he must look oo 652 
all those, who would not consent to the repeal of 
those laws, in the next session of parliament, as his 
enemies. 

The courtiers began every where . to declaim Great dis- 
against them. It was said to be against the rights ^n^:^Lt 
of the crown to deny the king the service of all his *^* ^^' 
subjects, to be contrary to the dignity of peerage to 
subject peers to any other tefets than theit allegiance, 
and Umt it was an insufferable affront done the 
king^ tO' oblige all those whom he should employ, to 
swear that his religion w^s idolailirous. On the 
other hand all the people saw, that, if those aots 
.were not m&intained, no employment would be 
g^ven to any but papists, oir to^ those who gave 
hopes that they would change : and, if the pariia»- 
ment test was taken off, then the way was opened 
to draw over so many members- of both houses,, as 
would be in time a majority, to bring on an entire 
change of the laws with rdation to religion. As 
long as the nation reckoiied their kii^ were true 
and si«re to their religion, there was no such need oi 
those tests, while the giviiig employments was left 
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1(585, free, and our princes were like to give them only to 
those of their own religion. But, since we had a 
prince professing another religion, it seemed the 
only security that was left to the nation, and that 
the tests stood as a barrier to defend us from popery. 
It was also smd, that those tests had really quieted 
the minds of the greater part of the nation, and had 
united them against the exclusion ; since they reck- 
oned their religion was safe by reason of them. The 
military men went in zealously into those notions ; 
for they saw, that, as soon as the king should get 
rid of the tests, they must either change their reli- 
gion, or lose their employments. The clergy, who 
for most part had hitherto run in with fury to all 
the king's interests, began now to open their eyes. 
Thus all on a sudden the temper of the nation was 
much altered. The marquis of Halifax did move in 
council, that an order should be given to examine, 
whether all the officers in commission had taken the 
test, or not. But none seconded him : so the mo- 
lion fell. And now all endeavours were used, to fix 
the repeal of the tests in the session that was com- 
ing on. 
Some Some few con^«rts were made at this time. The 

thri^reii- chief of these were the earl of Perth, and his bro- 
^^ ther the earl of Melfort. Some differences fell in 
between the duke of Queensborough and the earl of 
Perth. The latter thought the former was haugh- 
ty and violent, and that he used him in too impe- 
653 rious a manner. So they broke. At that time the 
king published the two papers found in his brother's 
strong box. So the earl of Perth was either over- 
come with the reasons in them, or he thought it 
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would look well at comxt, if he put bis conversion 1685. 
upon these. He came up to complain of the duke*"^ " 
of Qoeensbordugh. And^ his hro&BT going to meet 
Mm at Ware, he discovened his design to him, who 
seemed at first much troubled at it: but he plitd 
him so, that he prevailed on him to jmn' witib him in 
his pretended conversion, which he did with great 
shews of devotion and zeal. But wheii his object 
t»>ns to tlie duke of Queensborough's administration 
were heard, tfaej were so slight, that the king was 
ashamed of them ; and all the court justified the 
duke of Queensborough. A repartee of the marqui^ 
of Hali&x was much talked of on this occasion. 
The earl of Perth was taking pains to convince him^ 
that he had just grounds of complaint, and seemed 
little concerned in the ill effect this might have on 
himself. The marquis answered him, he needed 
fear nothing, his faiik would make him whole t 
and it proved so. . 

Before he declared his change, the king seemed The duke 
s6 weU satisfied with the duke of Queensborough, t^^ 
that he was resolved to bring the earl of Perth to. a ^"*^'****'" 
submission, otherwise to dismiss him. But such 
converts were to be encouraged. So the king, hav-i 
ing declared himself too openly to recall Uiat sa 
soon, ordered them both to go back to Scotland; 
and saidv he would signify his pleasure to them? 
when the)r should be there. It followed them down 
very quickly. The duke of Queensborough wais^ 
turned out of the treasury, and it was put in com^ 
mission: and he, not to be too much irritated. at 
once, was put first in tte commission.. And noik^it 
became soon very visible, that he had the secret bd 
more ; but that it was^ lodged, between tfab two hfo«i 

VOL. III. F 
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i6&^* theis» the earls of Perth and Melfort. Soon alter 



that, the' duEe of Queensborough was not only 
tinned out' of all his emi^oyments, but a design was 
laid to ruin him. All persons were encouraged to 
bring accusations against him, either with relation 
to the administration of the government, or of the 
treasury. And, if aiiy colouria,ble matter could hate 
been found against him, it was resolvckl to have 
made * him a sacrifice. This sudden hatred, after so 
entire a confidence, was imputed to the suggesticms 
the earl of Perth had made of his zeal against 
popery, and of his having engaged all his Mends to 
stick fhm in opposition to it. It was said, there 
654 was no heed of making stich promises, as he had 
engaged the king to make to the parUameht of 
Scotland: nobody desired or expected them: he 
6nly drove that matter on his own account : so it 
was fit to let all about the king see what was to be 
looked for, if they pressed any thing too sevei^y 
with relation to religion. 
The kiog But to Icavc Scotlaud, and return to £ngland : 
gtiirttlr t^c king* after he had declared that he would he 
u»u. served by none but those who would vote for the 
repeal of the tiests, called for the marquis of Halifax, 
and asked him, how he would vote in that matter.' 
He very frankly answered, he would never consent' 
to it 4 he thought, the keeping up those laws was 
necessary, even for the king's service, since the na- 
tion trusted so much to them, that the puUic quiet 
was chiefly preserved by that means. Upon this' 
the king told him, that though he would never for- 
get past services, yet since he could hot be prevailed^ 
on in that particular, he was resolved to have all of 
a piece. So he. wfts turned out. And the earl ofr 
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Sunderland was made lord president, and continued ^^85- 
«till secretary of'state* More were not questicmed 
at that' time, nor tqmed out:, for it was hoped^ 
that, since all men saw what was to be expected if 
tiiey should not comply with the king^s intentions, 
this would have its fiiU effect upon those who had 
no mind to part with their places. * 

The king resolved also to model Ireland, so as to Proceedingi 
miake that kingdom a nursery for his army in Eng- 
Imid, and to be sure at least of an army there, whilcf 
his designs were to go on more slowly in the isle of 
Britain. ,The Irish * bore an inveterate hatred to 
the duke of Ormondr: so he was recalled. But, to 
dismiss him with some shew of respect, he was still 
continued lord steward of the household* The earl 
of Clarendon was declared lord lieutenant. But the 
army was put under the command of Talbot, who 
was made earl of Tirconnell. And he began very 
soon to model it anew. The archbishop of Arms^fa 
had continued lord chancellor of Ireland, and was in 
aU points so compliant to the court, that even hiii 
reli^on came to be suspected on that account^: 
Yet, it seemed, he was not thought thoroughpaced; 
So sir Charles Porter, who was a zealous promoter 
of every thing that the king proposed, and was a 
man of ready wit, and being poor was thought a 
person fit to be made a tool of, was declared lord 
ehancellor of Ireland ^. To these the king said, he 
was resolved to maintain the settlement of Irdand;655 
They had authority to promise tMs, and to act pur- 
suant to it. But, as both the earl of Clarendon and 
Porter were poor^ it wte hoped, that they would 

* Irish papists, I suppose he ^ FalsjS. S. 
means. O. ^ False and scandalous. S. 

f2 
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igsg. |indfit$taaid tibe king's intentions^ and.sfee thitmgh 
thoaepironiiaes, that ware nmAe only to lay Jhisn 
asteep; aod that thei^ford they .would nQt:intBst too 
mnuch wa thapti, nor pursue them too far. ' . . 

The pene- 3ut oo^^ before I coiue to jelate tiie short iessioii 
^L' of parliament that was abruptly brokim off, I nrnst 
mention one great transaction that went before k» 
and had no small influence on all men's minds. And 
si.:ce I saw that dismal trf^dy, which was Ht this 
time acted in France, I must now, change. Hie. scene^ 
and give sonie account of my self. When I riesolv^ 
to go beyond sea, there was no choice to be maiden 
So many exiles and outlawed persons were sca^tesed 
up and down the towns of Holland, and other proU 
vinces, that I saw the danger of going where I was 
Sjixre-many of them would coifie about .me^ and try 
to. haye involved me in guilt by. coming into my 
company, that so they might engage me into ^ their 
d^dgns. So I resolved to go to France: and, if I 
fotmd/it not convenient to stay there, I intended to 
go: on to Geneva or Switzerland. I asked the French 
amJ^assador^ if I might be safe thei^. ;He alter 
some days» I suppose after he had ivrit to the court 
ijippn jit, assured me^ I should he safe there; and 
l^at^ if the kiiig should ask after me, timely notice 
should be giv^n me, that I might go put of the 
way. So I went to Paris. And, there being maay 
tli^re whom I had reason to look on as spies, I toofe 
a little house, and lived by my self as privately a^ 
I. could.. I continued there till the beginning of 
August, that I went to Italy. I found the earl oi 
Mountague <^ at Paris, with whom I coni^ni^d Rpdi, 

« 

f* Lord Mountague. O. . . ^ . 
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-and got from him most of thie secrets of tbe .courts i6»5. 
and of the negotiations he waS; engaged in. The 
king of France had been for many years weakening 
the whole protestant interest there, and was then 
upon the last resolution of recalling the edict of 
Nantes. And, as far as I could judge^ the affairs of 
England gave the last stroke to that matter* 

This year, of which I am now writing, must ev^eir a f»t«i yeur 
•be remembered, as the most fatal to the protestant testantreu- 
kreli^on. In February, a king of England declared ^^^' 
faimself a papist. In June, Charles the elector paLa^- 
tiae dying without issue, the electoral dignity went 
to the house of Newbuig;h, a most bigoted popish 
fabiily. In October, the king of France recalled 
and vacated the edict of Nantes. And in December, 
. the duke of Savoy being brought to it, not only by 656 
tb^ persuasions, but even by> the threatenings of the 
court of France, recalled the edict that his ^father 
had granted to the Vaudois. Sa it must be con- 
fessed, that this ;was a very criticsd year. And I 
have ever reckoned this the fifth great crisis of the 
prdtestaht religion. 

. For some years the priests were every where 
making comversions in Fian<^e. The hopes of pen* 
sicms and preferment wrought on rnaiiy; The 
plausible colours that the bishop of Meaux, then 
Ushop o£ Condom, put on all the errors of th6 
church of Rome, furnished others with excuses iw 
daidnging. Many thought, they must change at last^ 
or tbe. quite undone : for the king seemed to be en^ 
gaged to go through with the matter, both in com- 
pliaiK:e with the shadow of conscience that he 
deemed to have, which was to follow implicitly the 
conduct of his confessc^r, and of the archbishop of 
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1685. .Paris, he himself being ignorant in those matters 
beyond what can be well imagined; and because 
.his glory seemed jalso concerned to go through with 
every thing that he had once begun. 
BooTigny V QlA Rouviguy, who was the deputy general of 
-the -churches, told me, that he was long deceived m 
his opinion of the king. He knew he was not na- 
turally bloody. He saw his gross ignorance in those 
matters. . His bigotiy could not rise from any in^ 
ward principle. So for many years he flattered 
Mmself with the hopes, that the design would go on 
«o slowly, that some unlooked for accident might 
defeat it. But after the peace of Nimeguen he saw 
such steps made with so much precipitation, that he 
told the king he must beg a full audience of him 
upon that subject. He gave him one that lasted 
some hours. He came well prepared. He told him, 
what the state of France was during the wars in 
his father's reign ; how happy France had been now 
for fifty years, occasioned chiefly by the quiet it was 
in with relation to those itiatters. He gave him an 
account of their numbers, their industry and wealth, 
their constant readiness to advance the revenue, and 
that all the quiet he had with the court of Rome 
was chiefly owing to them : if they were rooted out, 
the court of Rome would govern as absolutely in 
France, as it did in Spain. He desired leave to un- 
deceive him,. if he was made believe they would all 
change, as soon as he engaged his authority ia the 
Bptatter: many would go out of the kingdom, and 
carry their wealth and industry into other coun- 
657 tries. And by a scheme of particulars he reckoned 
how far that would go. In fine, he said, it would 
come to the shedding of much biood : many would 
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suffer, and others would be precipitated into despe^- i6B5^ 
rate courses. So that the most gk>ri(His of all reigns^ 
would be in conclusion disfigured and defaced, and 
become a scene of blood and horror. He told me, 
as he went through these matters the king seemed 
to hearken to him very attentively. But he per- 
ceived they made no impression : for the king never 
asked any particulars, or any explanation, but let 
him go on. And, whep he had ended, the king 
said, he took his freedom well, since it flowed from 
his zeal to his service. He believed all that he had 
told him, of the prejudice it might do him in his 
affairs: only he thought, it would not go to the 
shedding of blood. But he said, he considered him- 
self as so indispensably bound to endeavour the con- 
version of all his subjects, and the extirpation of he^ 
resy, that if the doing it should require that with 
one hand he should cut off the other, he would sub- 
mit to that. After this, Rouvigny gave all his 
friends hints of what they were to look for. Some 
were for flying out into a new civil war. But, their 
chief confidence beiiig in the assistance they expected 
fipom England, he, who knew what our princes were, 
and had reason to believe that king Charles was at 
least a cold protestant, if not a secret papist, and 
knew that the States would not embroil their affaln» 
in assisting them, their maxims rather lea&ng them 
to connive at any thing that would bring great 
numbers and much wealth into their country than 
to oppose it, was against all motions off that kind. 
He reckoned, those risings would be soon crushed^ 
and so would precipitate their ruin with some colour 
of justice. He was much censured for this by some 
hot men among them, as having betrayed thiem (a 
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1685. ^ Court. But he wfis very unjustly bUmed, m 
"' apgeaxed both by his own conduct, «nd by his son's ; 

who was received at first into the surviyance of he*f 
ing deputy general £01: the church^, and afterwards, 
lit his father^s desire, had that mdancholy post given 
him, in which he daUy saw new injustices done, and 
wasxmly suffered, for form's sake, to inform against 
tiiem, but with no hope of success. 
He came • :The fethfer did, upon king Charles's death, write 
England. 8 letter of cougratulation to the k]lig,'w]^o wrote 
him such an obliging answer, that upon it h$ wrote 
to his niece the lady Russel, tbat, having such as- 
surances given him by the king of a high sense of 
658 hia former services, he resolved to come over, and 
beg the' restoring her son's honour. The marquis of 
Halifax did presently apprehend, that this was a 
blilid, and that the king of France was sending him 
over to penetrate into^ the king's designs ; since frmi^ 
aU'hands intimatio^is were brought of the promi^s 
that he made to the ministers of th6 other prince 
of £urope. So I was ordered to use all endeavcHurs 
to^divert him from coming over : his niece had in- 
deed begged that journey of him, when she hoped it 
might have saved her husband's Ufe, but sh6 would 
tot venture to desire the journey on any other con- 
sideration, considering his great age, and that Her 
son wa» then but five years' old. I pressed this so 
ttmdi (m him, that, finding him fixed in hid resolu^ 
tioii, i eould niot hindisr my self from suspecting^ 
that, such a high act of friendship, in a man some 
j^oufs past fourscore, had somewhat under it : and it 
was said, that, when h^ took leave of the kin^ of 
France, h6 had an audiende of two hours of him. 
But tins ^as a fdse suggestion : and I was assured 
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afterwards that he ceixie over ooly in friendship to i^. 
his ni^q^ wd that he had Ho directions nor me^ 
sages fipom th? cwrt qf France. 

He came pve?*, and h^ad several au^ences of the 
king, who uaed him with great kin4ness, ]but 4^ 
not grant him that which he said he came for : only 
he gave hin^ a general promise of doing it iq a ppio* 
per time. 

. But whether the court of France was satisfied by 
the. coiive^^ion that liquyigny had ^ith theking^ 
that they ^eed^d apprehend nothing frpm England; 
OF whethei? the king's ibeii^g np^. so settled on th^ 
throne, m$^p them coticjpde that th$; time was coiv^if 
c^ repealing the editAs, m plot qe^tain : Mr» de Lou-» 
toy, seeibg the king 90 set OD the iffatter^ propose^ 
to him a method, which he believed would shortf^A 
the work, and do ijH effectiiallr : which was, to let Dragoon* 
\oo$e some bodies of diragOOns to live upon the pro-l^e on dst- 
te^^ants on discrfetion,^. They were put under no r^ T^^i^e 
straint, but only to avoid rapes, and the killing ?«>*«*"»*»► 
them. This was bc^un in Beam. And the "people 
were so struck with it, that, seeing they were to be 
eiEtt up first, and, if that prevailed not, to be cast in 
prisoq, when all was taken from them, till they 
should change, and being required only to promise 
to reunite themselves to the church, th^y, overcome 
with fear, and having no time for consulting to- 
gether, did universally comply- This did so animate 

* It has been said that Lou- *' testants ;" to which Loiiroy 
yoy took the thought of this immediately replied, *' Why 
from some person who, in op- ** should not that be done } it 
posing other methods which ** is the best thing for tlie pur- 
were m^fitipned, said, (to shew *' pose that has been spoken 
the cruelty of them,) '" that the " of;'* and so went to the king 
"king might as wdl let loose with it, who approved of it. O. 
**• bis drngoons upon the pfo- 
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1685. the court, that upon it the same methods were takai 
in most places of Guienne, Languedbc, and Dau- 
phine, where the greatest numbers of the protest- 
659 ants were. A dismal consternation and feebleness 
Many of ran through most of them, so that great numbers 
gelded yielded. Upon which the king, now resolved to go 
through i^iu-Qugh ^th what had been long projected, pub- 
lished the edict repealing the edict of Nantes, in 
which (though that edict was declared to be a per- 
petual and irrevocable law) he set forth, that it was 
only intended to quiet matters by it, till more ef- 
fectual ways should be taken for the conversion of 
heretics. He also promised in it, that, though atl 
the public exercises of that religion were now sup- 
pressed, yet those of that persuasion who lived 
, quietly should not be disturbed on that account, 
while at the same time not, only the dragoons, but 
all the clergy, and the bigots of France, broke out 
into all the instances of rage and fury against such 
as did not change upon their being required in the 
king's name to be of his religion ; for that was the 
style every where. 
Great Men and women of all ages, who would not irield, 

cruelty . 

every wcrc uot ouly stript of all they had, but kept long 
from sleep, driven about from place to place, and 
hunted out of their retirements. The women were 
carried into nunneries, in many of which they were 
almost starved, whipped, and barbarously treated. 
Some few of the bishops, and of the secular clergy, 
to make the matter easier, drew formularies, import- 
ing that they were resolved to reunite themselves to 
the catholic church, and that they renounced the 
errors of Luther and Calvin. Pe(^le in such ex- 
tremities are easy to put a stretched sense on any 
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Words that may give them present relief. So it wis .i665- 



•said, what harm was it to promise to be united to 
the cadioUc church: and the renoundmg those men'f 
.errors did not renoimce their good and sound doc^ 
trine. But it was very visible, with what intent 
those subscriptions or promises were asked of Hieak : 
so their compliance in that matter was a plain equi- 
vocation. But, how weak and iaultjr soever they 
might be in this, it must be udknowle^^ed, here was 
one of the most violent persecutions that is to he 
found in history. In many respects it exceeded 
them all, both in the several inventions of cruelty, 
and in its long continuance. I went over the greats 
est' part of France while it was in its hottest rage, 
from Marseilles to Montpelier, and from thence to 
Lions, and so to Geneva. I saw and knew so mieuay 
instances of their injustice and violence, that it ex« 
eeeded even what could have been wdl imagined ; 
for all men set their thoughts on work to invent 
new methods of cruelty. In all the towns through 
which I passed, I heard the most dismal accounts of 
those things possible ; but chiefly at Valence, where 660 
one Dherapine seemed to exceed even the furies of 
inquisitors. One in the streets could have known 
the new converts, as they were passing by them, by 
a cloudy dejection that appeared in their looks and 
deportment. Such as endeavoured to make their 
escape, and were seized, (for guards and secret 
agents were spread along the whole roads and fron- 
tier of Frsmce,) were, if men, condemned to the gal- 
leys, and, if women, to monasteries. To ccmiplete 
this cruelty, orders, were given, that such of the new 
converts as did not*at their death receive the sacra^ 
ment, should be denied burial, and that their bodies 
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1665. dimild be I^ wheve other dead carcases were cast 
emi, to be derDured by wolves » dogs. This, was 
exeoited in several places with the utmost barbaritj: 
and it gave all people so much horror, that, finding 
the in effect of it,, it wiBS let fall; This hurt none, 
but struck all that/ saw it even with more hoxmlr 
than those sufferings, that were more Mt. The fiiry 
that appeared on this, occasion did spread it self 
with a sort of contagion : for the intendantfe aiid 
e£har officers, that had been niild and gentle' in tbe 
finrmer parts of their life, seemed. ntnr to have laad 
aside the camp^issioni df ChristiaiiSy thie breeding f6£ 
gSBtlemi^n,\and the cdmnum impressions /of: 3iiihian» 
itj^. Tfai^ ^eatest part of thie dei^, .the teguliov 
e$pecialLy, were so transported . with - the zial that 
tiu^ king i^wed on. this .occasion, that their scrt 
mons were iuH of the most inffiameid eloquence that 
they could mvent, mi^nifying their king in strains 
too indecent and blasphemous to bementioiied by 
mev 5 ■ • . ■■■''••:. '.'Oi: 

i^entmto' , J stayed at Ptois till the begirniitg of Augufefc 
BarriUon sent to me to look- to my self ; £)rtbe'kij^ 
had let some woBds fidl imparting his suspiddn of 
me, as concerned in the duke of Monmouth^s bua^ 
ness. Whejther this was done on design, to see if 
$ui:h an insmuatibn could fright me aw^y, and so 
bring me under some af^pearance of guilt, I cannot 
tell*: fot in that time every thing wasi deceitful^ 
managed. But I, who knew that I was not 80:mii!^ 
ok guilty of concealment, resolved not. to sliiR frtnit 
Faris till the rebeUion was over^ and.that the pari. 
Sfoners were examine . and trfed* When tiiatwifs 
done, Stouppe, a brigadier genei^ told me, that 
Mr. de Louvoy had said to hiai^ that theking was 
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resolved to put an end to the ba^ess of the Hugue^ ims. 



ihAs that season: and, dnce he wbs resolved not to 
cJiangB, he kdvked him to make a tour into Italj^ 
tfaat he might not seem to do any tiling that op^ 
posed the kiilg^s service. Stouppe told me this in 
confidence. , So we resolved to make that journey 661 
ic^eth^. Some thought it was too bold an adven- 
tnr^ ini me, after what I had written and acted in 
the. matters of religion, to go to Rome. But others, 
If ho judged better,<thought I ran no hazard in gmng 
tiiither: for, besides the high civility with which all 
Strangers- ar^ treated there, they were at that time 
in sudi hopes cf gaining England, that it was not 
seasonable to itihink, thai they would raise the ap^ 
prehensions of the nation, liy using any that be^ 
longed to it ill : and the destroying me would not 
do them the service that could in any sort balance 
the prejudice that might arise from the noise' it 
would make. And indeed I met with so high a ci- 
vility at Rome, that it ftilly justified this opinion. 
. Pope Innocent the eleventh, Odescalchi, knew who And w» 

well rc" 

I was the day after I came to Rome. And he orderedceived at 
the captain of the Swks guards to tell Stouppe,' that^^™^' 
he had heard of me, and would give me a private au- 
dience abed, to si^ve me from the ceremony of the 
jtantoufle ^ But I knew the noise that this would 

^ Burnet, in the year 1677, • was understood to be a iair ad- 

puUished a book in vk(idic;fttion ,vance towards 9 reconcQiatiDA 

of the ordinations of the church with the church of Rome, fun- 

of England, in which is this damentals and essentials being 

pais^g^ p9ge 6%. '' Yet a3 we gmoted. D. (AU sound di^ 

" acknowledge the church . of vines of the church of Engkmd 

** Rome hohls • still the funda- confess as much. But they at the 

** jBttlSEJs: df like CSusstian re-" «anie time remember what and 

** ligion ; so we confess she how. much the church of Ron^e 

^ retains the essentmls of ordi-> has added to scriptural fimda- 

•* Bation«>'* . Which,' no doubt/ mentals.) 
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lesSi make : so I resolved to avoid it, and excused it upon 
"■""■""" my speaking Italian so iU as I did* But cardinal 
Howaj^ and the. cardinal d'Estrees treated me with 
great fii^eedom. The latter talked mndi with me 
eonceming the <Mxlers in our church, to know whe- 
ther thejhad been brought down to us by men truly 
ordained, or fiot: for, he said, they apprehended 
things woilld be much more easily brought about, if 
our orders could be esteemed valid, though given in 
heresy and schism. I told him, I was glad ' they 
were possessed with any opinion that made the re- 
conciliation more difficult ; but, as for the matter of 
fact, nothing was more certain, than that the ordi- 
nations in the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, 
were canonical and regular. He seemed to be per- 
suaded of the truth of this, but lamented that it was. 
impossible to bring the Romans to think so. 
Cardinal Cardinal Howard shewed me all his letters from 
freedom England, by which I saw, that those who wrote to 
"^ ""•• him reckoned that their designs were so weU laid/ 
that they could not miscarry. They thought, they 
should certainly l:;arry every thing in the next ses- 
sion of parliament. There was a high«strain of in- 
solence in their letters; and they reckoned, th^ 
were so sure of the king, that they seemed to bwe 
no doubt left of their succeeding in the reduction of 
England. The Romans and Italians were much 
, troubled at all this : for they were unda* such ap- 
. prehensions of the growth of the French. power, and 
had conceived such hopes of the king of England's 
662 putting a stop to it, th^t they were sorry to see the^ 
king engage himself so in the design of changing^ 
the religion of his subjects, which they thought, 
would create him so much trouble at hpme, that he 
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woukl neither have leisure nor stacengthto look after i6S5. 
the common concerns of Europe. The cardinal told 
ine^ that all the advices writ over irom thence to 
England were for slow, calm, and moderate coursei^. 
He said, he wished he was at liberty to shew mie the 
copies of them: but he saw violent courses were 
more acceptable, and would probably be followed. 
And he added, that these were the production of 
England, far different from the counsels of Rome. 

He also told me, that they had not instruments 
enough to work with : for, though they were send- 
ing over all that were capable of the mission, yet he 
expfected no great matters from them. Few of them 
spoke true English. They came over young, and 
retained all the English that they brought over with 
them, which was only the language of boys : but, 
their education being among strangers, they had 
formed themsdlves so upion that model, that really 
they preached as Frenchmen or Italians in English 
words ; of which he was every day warning them, 
for he knew this could have no good effect in Eng- 
land. He also spoke with great sense of the pro- 
ceedings in- France, which he apprehended would 
have very ill consequences in England. I shall oiily 
add one other particular, which wiU shew the soft 
temper of that good natured man. 

He used me in such a manner, that it was much 
obee^ed by many others. So two French gentlemen 
desired a note from me to introduce them to him. 
Their design. was to be furnished with reliques; for' 
he was then the cardinal that looked after that mat- 
ter. One evening I came in to him as he was very^ 
busy in giving them some reUques. So I was called 
in to see them : and I whispered to him in English, 
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1685. that it wais somewhi^. odd^ tbat a priest of the 
"*"**'•*' church of England should be at Eome helping them 
off with the ware of Bab]^on. He was so pleased 
wi& tihi9» that he repeated it to the others in French ; 
and tdd the Frenchineli, that they should tell theiir 
coKntrymen,/ hbw bold the heretics and how mild 
tiie cardinals webre at Rome s. 

'I stayed in Rome, till prince Borghese came to me, 
and told me it wast time for me to go. I had got 
great acquailitante there. And, though I did not 
provoke aay to discourse of pointe of controversy, 
yet I dejfended my self against all those who at- 
tacked me, with th^ same freedom that I had done 
663 \xi other places. This began to be taken notice of. 
So upon the first intimation I came away, and re- 
turned by Marseilles. And then I went through 
tboie southern prdvinces of France, that were at 
th&t time d. scene of barbarity and cruelty, 
cnieitiei in I intended to have gone to Orange : but Tesse 
with a body of draopons was then quartered over 
thai smaU prindpa^y, and was ti^ating the protest, 
ants there in the same manner that the French sut>* 
jects were treated in other parts. So I went not in, 
faiit' passed near it^ and had this account of that 
matter from some; that were the most considerable 
men of the principality. Many of the nieighbouring 
places fled thitiier from the persecution : upon which 
a letter was writ to the government there, in the 
naibfe of the king of France, requiring them to put 
all his subjects out of their t^ritory. This wiis 
hard* Yet they were too naked and exposed to dis* 
l^te any thing with! those who could command every 

' ^ Did our author understand this in a soft sense towards him- 
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thing. So they ordered all the French to withdraw : i(585. 
upon which Tess^, who commanded in those parts, 
wrote to them, that the king would be well satisfied 
with the obedience they had given his orders. They 
upon this were quiet, and thought there was no dan- 
ger. But the next morning Tess^ marched his dra- 
goons into the town, and let them loose upon them, 
as he had done upon the subjects of France. And 
they plied as feebly as most of the French had done. 
This was done while that principality was in the 
possession of the prince of Orange, pursuant to an 
article of the treaty of Nimeguen, of which the king 
of England was the guarantee. Whether the French 
had the king's consent to this, or if they presumed 
upon it, was not known. It is certain, he ordered 
two memorials to be given in at that court, com- 
]^aining of it in very high terms. But nothing fol- 
lowed on it. And, some months after, the king of 
France did unite Orange to the rest of Provence, 
and suppressed all 'the rights it had, as a distinct 
principality. The king writ upon it to the princess 
of Orange, that he could do no more in that matter, 
unless he should declare war upon it; which he 
could not think fit for a thing of such smaltimport- 
ance. 

But now the session of parliament drew on. And^"<?*'»*'^ 

* ^ ^ session of 

there was a great expectation of the issue of it. For parliament. 
some weeks before it met, there was such a number 
of refugees coming over every day, who set about a 
most dismal recital of the persecution in France, 
and that in so many instances that were crying and 
odious, that, though all endeavours were used to 664 
lessen the clamour this had raised, yet the king did 

VOL. III. G 
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1^85. not stick openly to condemn it, as both unchnstian 
and unpolitic. He took pains to clear the Jesuits 
of it, and laid the blame of it chiefly on the king, on 
madame de Maintenon, and the archbishop of Paiis. 
He spoke often of it with such vehemence, that 
there seemed to be an affectation in it. He .did 
more. He was very kind to the refiigees. He was 
liberal to many of them. He ordered a brief for a 
charitable collection over the nation for them all: 
upon which great sums were sent in^ They were 
deposited in good hands, and well distributed. The 
king abo ordered them to be denised without pay- 
ing feesy and gave them great immunities. So that 
in all there came over, first and last, between forty 
and fifty thousand of that nation. Here was such a 
real argument of the cruel and persecuting spirit of 
popery, wheresoever it prevailed, that few could re- 
sist this conviction. So that all men confessed^ that 
the French persecution came very seasonably to 
awaken the nation, and open men^s eyes in so cri* 
ticat a conjuncture : for upon this session of parlia- 
ment all did diepend. 
The king's Whcu it was opcucd, the king told them how 
against the happy his forces had been in reducing a dangerous 
*"*' rebellion, in which it had appeared, how weak and 
insignificant the militia was : and therefore he saw 
the necessity of keeping up an army for all their se- 
curity. He had put some in commission, of whose 
loyalty he was wdl assured : and they had served 
him so well, that he would not put that affront on 
them, and on himself, to ttim them out. He told 
them, all the world saw, and they had felt the hap- 
piness of a good understanding between him and his 
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parliament : so he hoped, nothing should be done oh i685. 
their part to interrupt that ; as he, on. his own part, ' 
would observe all that he had promised, 
t Thus he fell upon the two most unacceptable 
points that he could have found out ; which were, a 
standing army, and a violation of the act of the test. 
There were some debates in the house of lords about 
thanking the king for his speech. It was pressed by 
the courtiers, as a piece of respect that was always 
paid. To this some answered, that was done when 
there were gracious assurances given. Only the earl 
of Devonshire said, he was for giving thanks, be- 
cause the king had spoken out so plainly, and 
warned them of what they might look for. It was 
carried in the house to make an address of thanks 
for the speech. The lord Guilford, North, was now 665 
dead. He was a crafty and designing man. He 
had no mind to part with the great seal : and yet 
he saw, he could not hold it without an entire com- 
j^ance with the pleasure of the court. An appeal 
against a decree of his had been brought before the 
lords in the former session ^ : and it was not only 
reversed with many severe reflections on him that 
made it, but the earl of Nottingham, who hated him 
because he had endeavoured to detract from his fa- 
ther's memory, had got together so many instances 
of his ill administration of justice, that he exposed 
him severely for it. And, it was believed, that gave 
the crisis to . the uneasiness and distraction of mind 
he was labouring under. He languished for some 

» 

^ There were not two ^ssions; the second meeting was upon 
an adjournment. O. 
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1685. time ; and died despised and ill thought of by the 
whole nation ». 
jefferi€» Nothinff but his successor made him be remem- 

made lord *^ 

chancellor, bered with regret : for JefFeriei^ had the seals. He 
had been made a peer while he was chief justice, 
which had not been done for some ages : but he af- 
fected to be an original in every thing. A day or 



» (According to his brother's 
account, in his Life of the Lord 
Keeper, he delayed resigning 
his office from regard to the 
king'^s service, notwithstanding 
the affronts he received from 
his court enemies, Sunderland 
and Jefleries ; but at length, the 
melancholy he had contracted, 
want of health, and the uneasi- 
iiiess he felt at the then state of 
affairs, obliged him to give it 
up. In an audience with the 
kmg, he honestly advised his 
majesty to avoid giving occa- 
sion to the public discontent, 
and to place no reliance on an 
army,r or confidence in the dis- 
senters; reminding him, that 
although the duke of Mon- 
mouth was gone^ yet there was 
still a prince of Orange remain- 
ing. His brother, the historian 
of the family, whose love of truth 
was the theme of the neighbour- 
hood in which, after he had been 
the queen's attorney general, 
he resided, goes on to observe, 
that although the lord keeper 
actually made use of these very 
suggestions to the king, it was 
oidy to satisfy his own con- 
science ; *' for he knew the king's 
^ humour, and that nothing that 
f* he could say to him would 

take place or sink with him. 
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'^ So Strong were his prejudices, 
<' and so feeble his genius, that 
" he took none to have any right 
*^ understanding, that were not 
*^ in his measures, and that thcr 
counsel given him to the 
contrary was for policy of 
party more than for friendship 
to him/' p. 273. Mr. North 
acknowledges, that the lord 
keeper was much vilified both 
dunng his life and after his 
death } y^t says, that his justice 
was so exact, and course of life 
so unexceptionable, that the 
author of one of the vilest writ- 
ten libels in those times waa 
reduced, for want of something 
worse, to the calling him sly- 
hooU. He relates also, that 
some particular acts were al- 
leged after his death, impeach- 
ing his conduct as lord keeper ; 
to all which chaises the author 
replies at full. See North^s 
Life of the Lord Keeper Guil- 
ford, p. 271 — 284. Sir Johi^ 
Dalrymple, in his prefisu^e to 
the second volume of his Me- 
moirs, remarks, that the lord 
Guilford is one of the very few 
virtuous characters, which are 
to be found in the history of 
the reign of Charles the se- 
cond.) 
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two after the session wai^ opened# the lords went i665. 
upon the consideration of the king's speech: and, 
when some began to make remarks upon it, they 
were told, that by giving thanks for the speech, 
they had precluded themselves from finding fault 
with any part of it. This was rejected with indig- 
nation, and put an end to that compliment of giving 
thanks for a speech when there w^ no special rea* 
son for it. The lords Halifax, Nottingham, and 
Mordaunt, were the chief arguers among the tem- 
poral lords. The bishop of London spoke often 
likewise : and twice or thrice he s^id, he spoke not 
only his own sense, but the sense of that whole 
bench. They said, the test was now the best fence 
they had for their religion : if they gave up so great 
a point, all the rest would soon foUow : and if the 
king might by his authority supersede such a law, 
fortified with so many clauses, and above all with 
that of an incapacity, it was in vain to think of law 
any more : the government would become arbitrary 
and absolute. Jefferies began to argue in his rough 
manner : but he was soon taken down ; it appearing, 
that how furiously soever he raved on the bench, 
where he played the tyrant, yet where others might 
speak with him on equal terms, he was a very con- 
temptible man : and he received as great a mortifi- 
cation, as such a brutal man as he was capable of. 

But as the scene lay in the house of commons, so The house 
the debates there were more important. A project was address the 
offered for making the militia more useful, in order 8eJ!^,[g'the 



law. 



to the disbanding the army. But, to oppose that, ^^^ 
the court shewed, how great a danger we had lately 
escaped, and how much of an ill leaven yet remained 
in the nation, so that it was necessary^ a force should 

6 3 
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i6S5. be kept up. The court moved for a subsidy, the 
' king having been at much extraordinary charge in 
reducing the late rebellion. Many, that were re- 
solved to assert the business of the test with great 
firmness, thought, the voting of money firi^t was the 
decentest way of managing the opposition to the 
court: whereas others opposed this, having often 
observed, that the voting of money was the giving 
up the whole session to the court. The court: 
wrought on many weak men virith this topic, that 
the only way to gain the king, and to dispose him 
to agree to them in the business of the test, was ta 
b^in with the supply. This had so great an effect,^ 
that it was carried only by one vote to consider the 
king's speech J, before they should proceed to the 
supply. It was understood, that when they received 
satisfaction in other things, they were resolved to 
give 500,000/. ' . 

They went next to consider the act about the 
test, and the violations of it, with the king's speech: 
upon that hlead. The reasoning was clear and fiiU 
on the one hand. The court offered nothing on the 
other hand in the way of argument, but^ the danger. 

J That part of it which re- them to their faces for the voting'^ 
lated to the dispensing power, as they did; and a captain Kenv 
See the Journal of th^ House dal being one of them, the earl 
of Commons^ upon the divi- said to him there, ** Sir, have 
sion, when it was carried by • ** not you a troop of horse in' 
one only against the court. The " ' his ipajesty's service V * " Yes, 
earl of JAiddleton of Scotland, *' my lord," says the other ; 
then a secretary of state for ** but my brotho- died last- 
England, and a member of the ^' night, and has left me jooL 
house of commons here, seeing '* a year." This I had from 
many go out upon the division my uncle, the first lord Onslow, 
against the court, who were in who was then of the house of 
the service of the government, commons, and present. This 
went down to the bar, and as incident upon one vote, very 
they were told in, reproached likely,. saved the nation. O. :. 
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of offending the king, and of raising a niisutider- t6B5. 
standing between him and them. So the whok " 

house went in unanimoHl^ly into a vote for an ad- 
dress to the kii^, that he would maintain the laws*, 
in particular that concerning the test. But with 
that they offered to pass a bill £or indemnifying 
those who had broken that law ; and were ready to 
have considered them in the supply that they in^ 
tended to give. 

The Idng expressed his resentments of this with The king 
much vehemence, when the address was brought to^n'ded 
him. He said, some men intended to disturb the^^^**; 
good correspondence that was between him and 
them, which would be a great prejudice to the na- 
tion : he had dedared his mind so positively in that 
matter^ that he hoped they would not have meddled 
with it : yet, he said, he would still observe all the 
promises that he had made. This made some reflect 
on the violations of the edict of Nantes by m«ny of 
the late edicts that were set out in France befove 
the last that repealed it, in which the king of France 
had always declared, that he would maintain that 
edict, even when the breaches made upon it were 667 
the most visible and notorious. The house, upon 
this rough answer, was in a high fermentation. Yet, 
when one Cook ^ said, that they were Englishmen, 
and were not to be threatened, because this seemed 
to be a want of respect, they: sent him to the tower; 
and obUged him to ask pardon for those indecent 
words. But they resolved to insist on their address, 
and then to proceed upon the petitions concerning 
elections. And now those, that durst not open tbeii: 
mouth before, spoke vnth much force upon this 

^ (Mr. Coke of Derbyshire, of the Coke family.) 

G 4 
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1685. head. They said, it was a point upon which the 
nation expected justice, and they had a right to 
claim it. And it was probable, they would have 
condemned a great many elections : for an intima*^ 
tion was set round, that all those who had stuck to 
the interest of the nation, in the main points then 
before them, should be chosen over again, though it 
should be found that their election was void, and 
that a new writ should go out. By this meansr 
those petitions were now encouraged, and were like 
to have a tear hearing, and a just decision : and it 
was believed, that the abject courtiers would have 
been voted out K 
Thepariift- The king saw, that both houses were now so 
prorogued, fixcd, that he could carry nothing in either of them, 
unless he would depart from his speech, and let the 
act of the test take place. So he prorogued the 
parliament, and kept it by repeated prorogations 
still on foot for about a year and a half, but without 
holding a session. AU those, who had either spoken 
or voted for the test, were soon after this disgraced, 
and turned out of their places, though many of these 
had served the king hitherto with great obsequious-* 
ness and much zeal. He called for many of them, 
and spoke to them very earnestly upon that subject 
in hi» closet : upon which the term of closetipg was 
much tossed about. Many of these gave him very 
flat and hardy denials : others, though more silent, 
yet w'ere no less steady. So thftt, when, after a long 

' (Lord lionsdale, who him- the debate had ever been re* 

selfmoved, that the house would suaied^ probably som^ thing 

name a committee, to consider considerable would have been 

of a mode of applying to the done in the aflair, the house 

king for a remedy against this seeming so well inclined and so 

iniquity, observes, in his un-^ zealous in it. Ralph errs in this 

published Memoir, p. 7, that if point. See p. 909 of his Hist^ 
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practice, both of threatening and ill usage on the one i685. 
handy and of promises and corruption on the other, '■ ' 
the king saw he could not bring them into a com* 
pUance with him, he at last dissolved the parlia- 
ment : by which he threw off a body of men that 
were in all other respects sure to him, and that 
would have accepted a very moderate satisfaction 
from him at any time. And indeed in fill £}ngland 
it would not have been easy to have found five hun- 
dred men, so weak, so poor, and so devoted to the ' 
court, as these were ™. So happily was the nation 66^ 
taken out of their hands, by the precipitated violence 
of a bigoted court. 

Soon after the prorc^ation, the lord de la Meer The lord 
was brought to his trial. Some witnesses swore ?ried,^nd- 
high treason against him only upon report, that he '^"***®^' 
had designed to make a rebellion in Cheshire, and 
to join with the duke of Monmouth, But, since 
those swore only upon hearsay, that was no evi- 
dence in law. One witness swore home against 
him, and against two other gentlemen, who, as he 
said, were in company with him ; and that treason- 
able messages were then given to him by them all 
to carry to some others. That which gave the 
greatest credit to the evidence was, that this lord 
had gone from London secretly to Cheshire at the 
time of the duke of Monmouth's landing, and that 
after he had stayed a day or two in that country, he 
had come up as secretly to London. This looke4 

^ But see the first note in would have accepted satisfac- 

page 626. O. (Consider also tion for the past, and securitiesf 

the preceding account given by in future, from their sovereign ( 

the bishop himself; but he is yet this would not have suited 

perhaps well founded in his the views of either English or 

opinion^ that this parliament iforeign politicians.) 
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1685. suspicious, and made it to be believed, that he went 
^ to try what could be done. The credit of that sin- 
gle witness was overthrown by many unquestionable 
proofe, by which it appeared that the two gentle-, 
men, who he said met with that lord in Cheshire, 
were all that while still in London. The witness, 
to gain the more credit, had brought others into the 
plot, by the common fate of false swearers^ who 
bring in such circumstances to support tKeir evi- 
dence, as they think will 'make it more credible, but, 
being ill laid^ give a handle to those concerned to 
find out their falsehood. And that was the case of 
this witness : for, though little doubt was made of 
the truth of that which he swore against this lord, 
as to the main of his evidence, yet he had added 
such a mixture of falsehood to it, as being fully, 
proved destroyed the evidence. As for the secret: 
journey to and again between London and Cheshire, 
that lord said, he had been long a prisoner in the 
tower upon bare suspicion: he had no mind to be 
lodged again there : so he resolved in that time of 
jealousy to go out of the way ; and hearing that a 
child, of which he was very fond, was sick in Che-i 
shire, he went thither ; and hearing from his lady 
that his eldest son was very ill at London, he made 
haste back again. This was well proved by his 
physicians and domestics, though it was a thing of 
very ill appearance,. that he made such journeys so; 
quick and so secretly at such a time. The solicitor, 
general. Finch, pursuant to the doctrine he had 
maintained in former trials, and perhaps to atone 
for the zeal he had shewed in the house of commons 
for maintaining the act of the test, made a violent 
declamation, to prove that one witness with pre^ump. 
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tions was sufficient to convict one of high treason". i685. 
The peers did unanimously acquit the lord. So that ggQ 
trial ended to the great joy of the whole town; 
which was now turned to be as much against the 
court, as it had been of late years for it. Finch had 
been continued in his employment only to lay the 
load of this judgment upon him : and he acted his 
part in it with his usual vehemence ^. He was pre- 
sently after turned out. And Powis succeeded 
him, who was a compliant yc^ng aspiring lawyer, 
though in himself he was no iU natured man p. 
Now the posts in the law began to be agaiii taken 
care of: for it was resolved to act a piece of pa- 
geantry in Westminster-hall, with which the next 
year began. 

Sir Edward Hales, a gentleman of a noble family 1686. 
in Kent, declared himself a papist, though he had^^„**,j^ 
long disguised it ; and had once to my self so so-*^*^ *»' **** 
lemnly denied it, that I was led from thence to see^ 
there was no credit to be given to that sort of men, 
where their church or religion was concerned. He 
had an employment : and not taking the test, his 
coachman was set up to inform against him, and to 
chdm the 500/. that the law gave to the informer. 
When this was to be brought to trial, the judges Many 
were secretly asked their opinions : and such as wereiHrnS out. 
not dear to judge as the court did direct were 
turned out : and upon two or three canvassings the 
half of them were dismissed, and others of more 



° Jefieries was high steward before. O. 
upon this . trials and behaved ° But see the trial. O, 
himself, with a decency .and a p Sir Thomas Powis, a good 

dignity^ that he had never shewn 4ull lawyer. S. 
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1686. pliable and obedient understandings were put in 

^"^ their places. Some of these were weak and ignorant 

to a scandaL The suit went on in a [mock and] 

feeble prosecution: and in Trinity term judgment 

was given. 

Herbert, There was a new chief justice found out, very 

tr<«, gives different indeed from Jefferies, sir Edward Herbert. 

^^f"/"' He was a well bred and a virtuous man, generous, 

khig;» dis- j^jj J crood natured. He was but an indifferent law- 

pensing o 

power. yer ; and had gone to Ireland to find practice and 
preferment there. He unhappily got into a set of 
very high notions with relation to the king^s prero- 
gative. His gravity and virtues gave him great ad- 
vantages, chiefly his succeeding such a monster as 
had gone before him. So he, being found to be a fit 
tool, was, without any application of his own, raised 
up all at once to this high post ^. After the coach- 
man's cause had been argued with a most indecent 
coldness, by those who were made use of on design 
to expose and betray it, it was said, in favour of the 
prerogative, that the government of England was 
670 entirely in the king : that the crown was an im- 
perial crown, the importance of which was, that it 
was absolute : all penal laws were powers lodged in 
the crown to enable the king to force the execution 
of the law, but were not bars to limit or bind up the 
king's power^- the king could pardon all offences 
against the law, and forgive the penalties ; and why 

4 After the revolution he grant of his estate, which he 

made his escape into France, afterwards left to the earl of 

where he was created earl of Lincoln ; and his library, which 

Portland, and lord chancellor, was esteemed a very valuable 

by kirig James. His brother collection, espedally for law 

Arthur, created earl of Torring- books, to lord Harcourt. D. 
ton by king William^ had a 
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could riot he as well dispense with them? Ads of i<5se. 
parliament had been oft superseded : the judges had 
some times given directions in their charges at cir- 
cuits to inquire after some acts of parliament no 
more : of which one late instance happened during 
the former reign : an act passed concerning the size 
of carts and waggons, with many penalties upon the 
transgressors : and yet, when it appeared that the 
model prescribed in the act was not practicable, the 
judges gave direction not to execute the act. 

These were the arguments brought to support the 
king's dispensing power. In opposition to this it 
was said, though not at the bar, yet in the common 
discourse of the town, that if penalties did arise only 
by virtue of the king's proclamation, it was reason- 
able that the power of dispensing should be only in 
the king : but since the prerogative was both con- 
stituted and limited by law, and since penalties were 
imposed to force the observation of laws that were 
necessary for the public safety, it was an overturn- 
ing the whole government, and the changing it from 
a legal into a despotic form, to say that laws, made 
and declared not to be capable of being dispensed 
with, where one of the penalties was an incapacity, 
which by a maxim of law cannot be taken away 
even by a pardon, should at the pleasure of the 
prince be dispensed with : a fine was also set by the 
act on offenders, but not given to the*king, but to 
the informer, which thereby became his. So that 
the king could no more pardon that, than he could 
discharge the debts of the subjects, and take away 
propert^^ : laws of small consequence, when a visible 
error not observed in making them was afterwards 

' Wrong reasoning. S. 
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1686. found out, like that of the size of carts, might well 
"~^^ be superseded : for the intention of the legislature 
being the good of the subject, that is always to be 
presumed for the repeal of an unpracticable law. 
But it was not reasonable to infer from thence, that 
a law made for the security of the government, with 
the most effectual clauses that could be contrived, 
on design to force the execution of it, even in bffl^ to. 
the power of the prerogative, should be made so pre-. 
671 carious a thing, especially when it was so lately as- 
serted with so much vigour by the representatives 
of the nation. It was said^ that, though this wasi 
now only applied to one statute, yet the same force 
of reason would hold to annul all our laws : and the* 
penalty being that which is the life of the law, the. 
dispensing with penalties might soon be carried so 
far as to dissolve the whole government: and the 
security that the subjects had were only from the 
laws, or rather from the penalties^ since laws with- 
out these were feeble things, which tied men only 
according to their own discretion. 

Thus was this matter tossed about in the argu- 
ments with which all pec^le's mouths were now 
filled. But judges, who are beforehand determined 
how to give their opinions, will not be much moved 
even. by the strongest arguments. The. ludicroiis 
ones used on this, occasion at the. bar were rathei" a 
farce, fitter. for a mock trial in a play, than such as 
became men of learning in so important a matter. 
Great expectations were raised, to hear with what 
arguments the judges would maintain the judgmeQt 
that [they* should give. But they made nothing of 
it ; and without any arguing gave judgment for the 
defendant, as if it had been in a cause of course. 
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Now the matter was as much settled, as a decision yQsS: 
in the king's bench could settle it. Yet so little re- ^j^^.^ 
gard had the chief justice's nearest friends to his"*'**«^** 
opinion in this particular, that his brother, admiral 
Herbert, being pressed by the king to promise that 
he would vote the repeal of the test, answered the 
king very plainly, that he could not do it either in 
honour nor conscience \ The king said, he knew he 
was a man of honour, but the rest of his life did .not. 
look like a man that had great regard to conscience ^ 
He answered boldly, he had his faults, but they 
were such, that other people, who talked more of 
conscience, were guilty of the like. He was indeed 
a man abandoned to luxury and vice.r But, though 
he was poor, and had much to lose, having places to 
the value of 4000/. a year, he chose to lose them all 
rather than comfdy. This made much noise : for as 
he had a great reputation for . his conduct in s^a' af- 
fairs, so he had been most passionately zealous in 
the king's service from his first setting out to that, 
day. It appeared by this, that no paat services 



* (Sir Edward Herbert, in 
1688, immediately after the re- 
volution, published a vindica- 
tion of the judgment of the 
court in aif Edwiird Hale's case, 
and of the king's dispensing 
power ; the exercise of which, 
as is well known, was declared 
to be' illegal, at least for the fu- 
ture, in the first year of king 
William. Compare what is sidd 
below, p. 7S0, 822, 823. But 
opposition to the repeal of the 
test act was not inconsistent 
with sir Edward Herbert's opi- 
nion in favour of the king's 
legal right to dispense with pe- 
nal statutes.) 



* {The king's reply is diflfer- 
ently represented in the Life of 
King James II. lately published ; 
" His (admiral Herbert's) an- 
*^ swer was, he could not d«r it 
" in honour or conscience; at. 
which the king being more 
moved than ordinary, could 
not forbear tetlfng him, that 
** as for his honour he had little 
*' but what he owed to hi» 
bounty, and for his con- 
science, the putting away his 
*' wife to keep with more li- 
" berty other women, gai^e a: 
" true idea of its nioeness.'*. 
Vol. ii. p. 204.) 
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Father 
Petre, a 
Jesuit, in 
high fa- 
vour. 



1686. woiild be considered, if men were not resolved to 
comply in every thing. The door was now opened* 
So all regard to the test wa9 laid aside. And aU 
men that intended to recommend themselves took 
672 employments, and accepted of this dispensing power. 
This was done even by some of those who continued 
still protestants, though the far greater number of 
them continued to qualify themselves according to 
law. 

Many of the papists, that were men of quiet or of 
fearfiil tempers, did not like these methods- They 
thought the priests went too fast, and the king was 
too eager in pursuing every thing that was suggested 
by them. One Petre, descended from a noble fa- 
mily ", a man of no learning, nor any way famed for 
his virtue, but who made all up in boldness and zeaV 
was the Jesuit of them all that seemed animated 
with the most courage. He had, during the popish 
plot, been introduced to the king» and had suggested 
things that shewed him a resolute and undertaking 
man. Upon that the king looked on him as the fit- 
test man to be set at the head of his counsels. So 
he was now considered as the person who of aU 
others had the greatest credit. He appUed himself 
most to the earl of Sunderland, and was for some 
time chiefly directed by him ^. 



" (That of the lord Petre.) 
* (It is a well known feet, 
that the queen opposed with the 
greatest earnestness the intro- 
duction of Petre into the privy 
counciL She observed, that 
Sunderland got it over her belly, 
using an ItaHan phrase, for get- 
ting the ascendancy over an- 
other. See Impartial Reflec- 



tions upon Dr. Bumet*s Post- 
humous Hist. 8vo. 1724. p. 
T 03 . See also D*Or)eans's Re- 
volutions in England, p. 304. 
Of Petre's intrigues with loitl 
Sunderland^ and the queen*s op- 
position to them, an account 
IS given by the king himself 
in his Life, lately published^ 
vol. ii. p. 131.) 
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The maadm diat the king ^t up, and i^boi^t \6B6. 



wfaidh he entertaiaed all that we^rQ about hi|n, i^^s. The king 
the great hapfHiiess of an uniYer^al tqleration. Onf ^i^tiom 
this the king used to enlarge m a great variety of 
topics. He said, nothing waa mor^ reasonable, i^ore 
Christian, and ^pciore politic ; apd he rqflepted qiuch 
on the churcifi of England for tJhe s^yeriti^js with 
which dissenters had been treated* This, how true 
or just soever it might be, yet wa$ s^ajige doctriiie 
in the mouth of a professed papist, and of a prin^ce 
qn whose account, and by whose direction, the church 
party had been, indeed but top obsequiqusly, pushed 
on to that rigour. ^ But, since the chprch party 
could not be brought to comply with the design of 
the .court, applications were now made to the dis^ 
suiters : and all on a sudden the churchniep were 
disgraced, and the dissenters were in high favour. 
Chief justice Herbert went the western circuit after 
Jefferies^s bloody one. And now all w^ grace apd 
&vour to them. Theb former suff^ripgs were much 
rejected on, and pitied. £iv|sry thing was offered 
that could alkylate their ^uiferings. Their teachers 
wei?e now encouraged to set yp thw conveijticles; 
agaio* nrhich had been di«coiiti?iued>.or held very se- 
d^etlLy, for four or five years. I^tiniati^^ w^re eveiy 
where given, that the king would not have thepa pr 
thiNf .meetiiigs to be dis^urfa^d- S<we qf Ifh^pi be- 
gun *Q grow insplent ^poji this ^ew oi ;faif(W ^• 
BnA wiser men mme ^^^^ ^^ thrpugfr ja^ th^s,678 
and ppoeeiiyicid *be design of the papists ^aa nci>v, to 
iai^ion.the dissenter? ^WM* the, cl^urch, %$ pwicji aai 
tiifij6had foraaeilir 9^ ti^ ehw^fr Ptpap^ ^W- ftW4 

r The whole foody of them 'grew inseleBt, and €Oinpl3Fing to th# 
VOL. III. H 
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1686. therefore, though they returned to their cjonventicles, 
yet they had a just jealousy of the ill designs that 
lay hid under all this sudden and unexpected shew 
of grace and kindness : and they took care not to 
provoke the church party. 
The clergy Many of the clergy acted now a part that made 
the points good amcuds for past errors. They began to preach 
Tertywith generally against popery, which the dissenters did 
5^1^ not. They set themselves to study the points of 
controversy. And upon that there followed a great 
variety of smaU books, that were easily purchased, 
and soon read. They examined all the points of 
popery with a solidity of judgment, a deamess of 
arguing, a depth of learning, and a vivacity of writ-; 
ing, far beyond any thing that had before that time 
appeared in our language. The truth is, they were 
very unequally yoked : for, if they are justly to be 
reckoned among the best writers that have yet ap- 
peared on the protestant side, those they wrote 
against were certainly among the weakest that had 
ever appeared on the popish side. Their books ware 
poorly but insolently writ ; and had no other learn- 
ing in them, but what was taken out of some French 
writers, which they put into very bad English : so 
that a victory over them need have been but a mean 
performance. 

This had a mighty effect on the whole nation : 
even those who could not search things to the bot-^ 
tom, yet were amazed at the great inequality that 
appeared in this engagement. The papists, who 
knew what service the bishop of Meaux's book had 
done in France, resolved to pursue the same method 
here in several treatises, which they entitled. Papists 
represented and misrepresented; to which such 
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clear answers were writ, that what effect soever that i6s6. 
artifice might have, where it was supported by the 
authority of a great king, and the terror of ill usage,, 
and a dragponade in conchision, yet it succeeded sa 
ill in England, that it gave occasion to inquire into 
the true opinions of that church, not as some artful 
writers had disguised them, but as they were laid 
down in the books that are of authority among 
them, such as the decisions of counidls received 
among them, and their established offices, and as 
they are held at Rome, and in all those countries 
where popery prevails without any intermixture^ 
with heretics, or apprehension of them, as in Spain 
and Portugal. This was done in so .authentical a 674 
maniner, that popery it self was never so well under- 
stood by the nation, as it came to be upon this oc< 
casion. 

The persons who both managed and directed this xbc per. 
controversial war, were chiefly TiUotson, Stilluig-^w^ chiefly 
fleet, Tennison, and Patrick. Next them were Sher-*°^^ 
lock, Williams, Claget, Gee, Aldrich, Atterbury, 
Whitby, Hooper, and above all these Wake, who 
having been long in France, chaplain to the . lord 
Preston, brought over with him many curious dis-i 
coveries, that were both useful and surprising ^ 8e* 
sides the chief writers of those books of controversy, 
there were many sermons preached and printed on 
those heads, that did very much edify the whole na- 
tion. And this matter was managed with that cour 

* ' (Besidea some modern trea- enumeration of the writers en<* 

tiaes, the bishop alludes to St. gvged in what is called the 

Chffyso8tom*s Epistle to Cssa- Popish Coatroveray, Burnet for- 

ritis^ which had been suppressed gets' his old antagpniist, tMt 

by the Bxunanists, and was first learned Henry Wharton.) 
published by Wake. In the 

H 2 
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eert, that for the most part once a week soine new 
book or sermon came out, which both instructed 
and animated those who read them. There were 
but very few proselytes gained to popery : and these 
were so inconsiderable, that they were rather a re- 
proach than an honour to them. Walker, the head 
of ^University college, and five or six more at Ox- 
ford, declared themselves to be of that religion ; but 
with this branch [brand] of infamy, that they had 
continued for several years complying with the doc- 
trine and worship of the church of England after 
they were reconciled to the church of Rome. The 
popish priests were enraged at this opposition made 
by the clergy, when they g»w their religion so ex- 
posed, and themselves so much despised. They said, 
it w^ ill manners and want of duty to tr&at the 
king's religion with so much contempt. 

It was resolved to proceed severely against some 
of ' tlie preachers, and to try if by that means they 
might intimidate the rest. Dr. Sharp was the reetor 
ef St. Giles's, and was both a very pious man, and 
mte of the most popular preachers of the age, who 
had a peculiar talent of reading his sermons with 
much 6f^ and zeal *. He received o»e day, «s he 
was oom^s^ out of tlie pulpit, a paper sent him, as 



* 6e was a^greftt reader cf 
Sbak^ear. Doctor Mangey> 
who had jnarried his daughter, 
ti^d me that he useii to recom- 
mend to young divines the 
wadtng of the scriptitres and 
Shake^ear. And doctor Liale» 
hii^op of Norwich, y^ho had 
been chaplain at Larabfeth to 
archbishop Wake, told me tiiat 
it was often related there, thai 



Sharp should say, t^t tiie %Me 
and Shakesnean* made him^aitiih- 
bishop of York. His wonder- 
ful knowledge of human naCare, 
the dignity and nobleness of 
his sentimeiKts, and the ftmaz- 
ing force and bnghtness of his 
expression, :do indeed make 
ShalfiBBpear to be m great pat- 
tern for the gravest and •most 
solenm compositioiis. O. 
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he believed^ by a priest, containing a sort of chal- i^es. 
lenge upon some points of controvert touched by "^^ 
hun in some of his sermons. Upon this, he, not 
kiM>wing to whom he should send an answer, 
preached a sennon in answer to it: and, after he 
had confuted it, he concluded, shewing how ttn»ea«- 
scmable it was for protestants to change their reli- 
Ipon' on such grounds. This was carried to court, 
imd represented there as a reflection on the king for 
dianging on those grounds. 

' The information, as to the words pretended to be 675 
spoken by Sharp, was false» as he himself assured me. 
But, without inquiring mto that, the earl of Sunder*- The bishop 
land sesQt a^ prd£ir to the bishop of liondon, in the requi^^to 
kiiig'^ name, requiring him to suspend Sharp imme- *^^^ 
diately^ and tha:i to examine the matter. The In- 
shop answered, that he had no power to proceed in 
such a summary way : but, if an accusation were 
brought into his court in a regular way, he would 
proceed to such a censure as could be warranted by 
the ecclesiastical law : yet, he said, he would do that 
which was in his power, and should be upon the 
matter a suspensicm ; f(»r he desired Sharp to abstain 
irgm o^ciating, till the matter should be better un- 
derstood. But to lay such a censure on a clergyman, 
as a suspension, without proof, in a judiciary proceed- 
Ua^9 was contrary both to law and iustice. Sharp which be 
wTnt to court.^dtew the notes of his sermon, whSr^'! ~* 
he was ready to swear were those from wfaidi \ie had 
read it, by which the falsehood of the information 
would appear. But, since he was not suspended, he 
was not admitted. Yet he was let alone. And it 
was resolved to proceed agdinst the bishop of XiOndon 
£oir contempt. 

h8 
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I6s6. JefPeries was much sunk at court,- and Herbart 
An eccieti- ^^ ^^^ ™^^ ^^ favouT. But now Jcfferics, to Te* 
asticai com- commend himself, oJBTered a bold and illefi^al advice, 

miMion set ^ ^ 

up. for setting up an ecclesiastical commission, without 

^calUng it the high commission, pretending it was 
only a standing court of delegates. The act that put 
down the high commission in the year 1640. had 
provided by a clause, as full as could be conceived, 
that no court should be ever set up for those matters, 
besides the ordinary ecclesiastical courts. Yet, in 
contempt of that, a court was erected, with fuU pow- 
er to proceed in a summary and arbitrary way in all 
ecclesiastical matters, without limitations to any rule 
of law in their proceedings. This stretch of the su- 
premacy, so contrary to law, was assumed by a king, 
whose religion made him condemn aU that supre- 
macy that the law had vested in the crown. 

The persons with whom this power was lodged 
were the archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishops 
of Duresme and Rochester, and the lord chancellor, 
the lord treasurer, and lord chief justice, the lord 
chancellor being made president in the court, sine 
quo non; for they would trust this to no other ma- 
nagement. The bishop of London was marked out 
to be the first sacrifice. Sancroft lay silent at Lam- 
beth. He seemed zealous against popery in private 
discourse : but he was of such a timorous temper, and 
G'jQ so set on the enriching his nephew, that he shewed 
no sort of courage^\ He would not go to this court, 

i> False as hell. S. This re- with any thing contrary to his 

flection might well have been conscience : especially from the 

spared, upon a man that gave most interested, confident, busy 

sufficient proofat the revolution^ man, that ever his nation pro- 

that he could quit the highest duced. D. (See the aspersions 

preferment, rather than comply cast by Burnet on the good 
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when it was first opened, and declare against it, and 1686. 
give his reasons why he could not sit and act in it, 
judging it to be against law : but he contented him- 
self with not going to if^. The other two bishops 
were more compliant. Duresme was lifted up with 
it, and said, now his name would be recorded in his- 
tory : and, when some of his Mends represented to 
him the danger of acting in a court so illegally con- 
stituted, he said^ he could not live if he should lose 
the king's gracious smiles : so low and so fawnii^ 
was he. Dolben, archbishop of York, died this year. 
So, as Sprat had succeeded him in Rochester, he had 
some hopes let faU of succeeding likewise in York. 
But the court had laid it down for a maxim to keep 
all the great sees, that should become vacant, still 
empty, till they might fill them to their own mind : 
so he was mistaken in his expectations, if he ever had 
them. 

The bishop of London was the first person that '^^^ ^m^op 

of London 

was summoned to appear before this new court. He brought be. 
-was attended on by many persons of great quality, ^^ * ' 
•which gave a new offence : and the lord chancellor 
treated him in that brutal way, that was now become 
as it were natural to him. The bishop said, here was 
a new court, of which he knew nothing : so he de- 
sired a copy of the commission that authorized them. 
And, after he had drawn out the matters by delays 
for some time, hoping that the king might accept of 
some general and respectful submission, and so let 
.the matter fall, at last he came to make his defence^ 



archbishop's character ably re- gular and formal petition to the 

futed in Dr. D*Oyley*s Life of king to be excused attendance 

the latter; vol. i. p. 232 — 229.) on* this commission, on account 

^ (The archbishop sent a re- of his age and infirmities.) 

H 4 
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itf^^. ^Betrdt methods to diTert. the stotm prorilig'ni^ 
i^ctiial. The first part of it was Ian exceptioii latlm 
fiuthokit^ of the dotirf , as bkihg not only founded «a 
up law, <foot Goiltrarj to the express wotds of the tot 
i6f parliaiinent that put do#n the high commissiov. 
Yet this point was f ath^ insinuated^ ttmn urged with 
th^ f6rce that n&ight have l)een used : for it wa& son^ 
that, if the bishdp should insist tck) mudi 6n that/ it 
woUM draw a ihudi heavier measiu^e of indigdaCidii 
xm him ; therefore it was rdtha: opened, and akddeift^ 
ly iiepr^ifcefnted to the court, than sttongly argoed. 
But it may be easily b^eved, that those who sat b;^ 
virtiie of this iU^al commisadti Wdidd inaintmn then* 
own atthoiitj. The other l^oit df the bishop cf liioii- 
ddn's piea was, that he had die^d the king's orddh^ 
as far as he l^ally could do ; for he had obKged Dr. 
Sharp to act as a man that was silspended ; but that 
677 he could not lay an ecclesiastical censure on any t£ 
his clergy without a process, and drticks, abd some 
proof brought. This ^as justified by the oonstaat 
pi'aictice of the ecclesiastic^ courts, and by the judg^ 
ment of all lawyers. But ailments, how strong so- 
ever, are feeble things^ when a sentence is rescdrrad 
on before the cause is heard. So it was proposed 
that he should be suspended dorii]^ the king's jiem- 
sore. The lord (Chancellor and the poor spirited bb' 
sb&p of Duredme were for this: btit the earl^ and bi- 
shop of Rochester^ and the Iblrd ciiief justice Hcsii)erl;, 
"were fbr acfaitting him. There ^tas not so much as 
a coioin* of law to support the Sentence : bo most 
could be given. 
And was But the kii^ was resolved to carry this point, 
byT° ^ and spoke roundly about it to the earl of RocheiSteir. 
He saw he must either concur in the sentence, or 
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part with the #hite stiiff/ So he yielded. And the i6b6. 
bishop was suspended idf ^ffido. They did nc*"^ ^ 
think fit td meddle with his teremies. Fbr the 
lawyers bad settled that point, that benefices werfe 
^f the nature cf freeholds. So, if the selitenoe had 
goiie to the t^lnporaltiis, the Ushc^ woidd have had 
tiie rttttfer tried oTcr agaiil sir Uie king^ bench, 
where he Wus 13Le to find good judtioe> Herbert 
b6I; teiiig satilfied with the legality aasd jnstke of 
the sentence. While this matter wi@ in depeodance, 
the priftcelSB of Orai^ei tfaon^fat it became her to 
jsfcri'poae a KtUe in the bbhop's fatour. He had 
eo^fiiQDfied teid married her. Sd iriie wrote to the 
kiilg, ^^airtiestiy b6^ng him to be gentle to the bi- 
shop, who lifae cduld not think woitld ofiend wHl- 
iodgly. ^Sbe al^o wrote to the hishop, expressing the 
|[i*eat share she todc in liie trouble he was fieifien 
into. The princfe wrote to him to the same pur- 
pBbe. The king ^trote iaa answer to the princess, 
reflecting •severely dn the bisluip, not "Wi&mst some 
riistipness 6n her for meddling m such maikters. Yet 
the 'O0urt seemed uneasy, when they isaw they had 
Kaiil^ ao poor a victory : for now the bishop was 
fflor^ ei^Hid^red than ever. His dergy, for all ibe 
sui^tesioi^ M^^fre really ihore ^or^ned by the seciiet 
^mtintatitms id his pleasure, than they had been by 
-fab antiiority before. So they reserved to conie off 
w wett as tliey ccadd. Ih*. Sharp was admitted to 
offer m g^ieval petition^ importing bow mfcrf he wds 
to fiaftd kbnselF trader the king^s displeasure : iipcii 
#hidi he was dismissed with A gentle repriinasld, 
and sofiered to reborn to the esserctse of his fboc^ 
Am. AccHrdiiig to the form of the ecclesiastical 
courts, a {Merson under such a suspensioa must make 
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1686. fl submission within six months : otherwise he may * 



Qngbe proceeded against as obstinate. So, six: months 
after the sentence, the bishop sent a petition to the 
king, desiring to be restored to the exercise of his 
iqpiscopal fimction. But he made no acknowledg- 
ment of any fault. So this had no other effect, but 
that it stopped all furUier proceedings : only the sus- 
pension lay still on him. I have laid aU this matter 
together, though the progress of it ran into the 
year eighty-seven. 
Affoinin AffiuTs iu Scotlaud wcut ou much at the same 
^^^^^^ rate as they did in England. Some few proselytes 
were gained. But as they were very few, so they 
could do little service to the side to which they 
joined themselves. The earl of Perth prevailed 
with his lady, as she was dying, to change her reU- 
:gion. And in a very few weeks after her death he 
married very indecently a sister of the duke of Gor- 
don's ; [with whom he had lived in a very, scandal- 
ous manner for many years.] They were first cou- 
sins: and yet without sta3ring for a dispensation 
from Rome, they ventured on a marriage, upon the 
assurances that they said their confessor gave them, 
that it would be easily obtained. But pope Inno- 
cent was a stiff man, and did not grant those things 
easily : so that cardinal Howard could not at first 
.obtain it. The pope said, these were strange con- 
verts, that would ventiu*e on such a thing without 
'first obtaining a dispensation. The cardinal pre- 
' tended, that new converts did not so soon under- 
: stand the laws of the church : but he laid before the 
pope the ill consequences of offending converts of 
such importance. So he prevailed at last, not with- 
out great difficulty. The earl of Perth set up a pri- 
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yate ch^piel in the court foj jnass, which was not i6q6. 
kept so private, but that jmny frequented it. 

The town of Edeitbur&h was inuch alarmed at a tumults 
thifiu And the rabble broke in with such fury, that 
they defaced every thing in the chapel. And if thie 
le^^rl of Perth had not been conveyed away in dia- 
fguise, he had very probably fallen ; a sacrifice to po- 
.pular rage. The guards upon the alarm came, and 
^dispersed the rabble. Some were taken: and one 
that was a ringleader in the tumult was executed 
for it. When he was at the place pf execution, he 
told one of the ministers of the town, that was with 
jiim assisting him with his prayers, that he was of- 
fered his life, if he . would accuse the duke of 
Queensborough, as the person that had set on the 
tumult, but he would not save his life by so false a 
calumny. Mr. Macom, the minister, was an honest 
but weak man. So, when the criminal charged him 
.to make this discovery, he did not call any of those 679 
who were present to bear witness of it.: but in the 
idmplicity of his lieart he went from the execution 
to the archbishop of St. Andrew's, and told him 
what had passed. The archbishop acquainted the 
duke of Queensborough with it. And he writ to 
court, and complained of it. The king ordered the 
. matter to be examined. So the poor miniver, hav- 
.ing no witness to attest what the criminal had said 
to him, was declared the forger of that calumny. 
And upon that he was turned out. But how se- 
verely soever those in authority may handle a poor 
incautious man, yet the public is apt to judge true. 
• And, in this case, as the minister's weakness and 
misfortune was pitied, so the earl of Perth's malice 
and treachery was as much detested. ' 
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1686. lA siinito^ thte ybaf, the earl of Murray, another 
new convert, iras sent the king^s commissioner to 



A parlia- 
ment held hold a i^^iiafnent in Scotlanct, and to try if it would 

lie more eompliimt t^an the English parliament 

h»d been. The king ^d by his letter recommend 

' to them in very earnest w(Mrds the taking off aH 

^enal laws and testd relating to religion. And all 

possible methoids wer^ ii^ed to ;M*evidl on a majority. 

But two accidents happened before the opening the 

potlteHEient, which made great impression on the 

imiilds of indny. 

Whitford, son to one ctf their Inshops before the 
Wars, had tmned a papist. He was the person that 
killed Dorisflaus in Holland. And, that he m%Iit 
gert ont of Cromwell's readi, he had gone into the 
duke of Savoy's service; and was there when 4rtie 
last Inassacre was oonimitted on the Vaudois. He 
had committed niany barbarous murders with his 
0wn hands, and had a small pension given hun after 
the Test(wation. He died a few days before the par- 
lialnent met ; and ckQed for some ministers, and to 
tibem declared his forsaking of popery, and his ab- 
fajdrroice of it for its cruelty. He said, he had be^i 
guilty of some execrable murd^s in Piedmont, both 
of women and children, which had pursued him 
witih an intolerable horror of mind ever after that. 
He had gone to priests of aU isorts, the strictest as 
well lis the easiest : and they had justified him in 
what he had done, and had given him absolution. 
But his conscience pursued him so, th«t he died as 
in despair, cryiEi^ out against that bloody cefigion. 

The other was more solemn. Sir Robert Sib- 

badd, a doctor of physic, and the moat learned jutti- 

680 quary in Scotland, who had Mv«d in a course of phi* 
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losophkal rirtue, but in great doubts as to reiFcaled 1688/ 
rdigion, was pfevailed on by the earl of P^rtfa to ' 

turn papist, in hopes to find that certainty among 
them, which he could not andve at upon his awn 
principles. But he had no sooner done this, dian he 
b^an to be ashamed that he had made such a step 
upon so little inquiry. So he went to London, and 
retired for some months from ail company, and went 
into a deep course of study, by which he came to 
see into the errors of popery with so fiiU a convic- 
tion, that he came down to Scotland some weeks 
before the parliament, and could not be at quiet till 
he had published his recantation openly in a church. 
The bishop of Edenbui^h was so much a courtier, 
that, apprehending many might go to hear it, and 
that it might give offence at court, he sent him to 
do it in a church in the country. But the recanta- 
tion of 80 learned a man, upon so much study, had 
a great effect upon many. 

Bosse and Paterson, the two governing bishqps, 
resolved to let the king see how complimit they 
would be. AihI t^y procured an address to be 
signed by several of their bench, offering to concar 
with the king in all that he desixied with relation, to 
those of his own religion, (for the eotirtly style now 
was not :to name pinery any other way than by. 
caffing it the king's relif^ai,) provided the lams 
might still continue ia force and be execcuted* against 
tfae pnesbyteiians. With this Paterson was sent up. 
lie connnunicatedi the nta^iar to tifiecarl of Middk* 
tQD,iwiio advised Inm never, to shew that paper: it 
wDHld be made use of against tfaem, smd render 
tiicmi odious : and the /king amd ail .his priests were 
90 j»ensible that it was 401 sndeomt thing for than. 
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1686. to pretend to any special favour, that they were re- 



tires. 



solved to move for nothing but a general toleration.. 
And 80 he persuaded him to go back without pre-^ 
senting it. This was told me by one who had it 
from the earl himself. 
Which re- When the session of parliament was opened, duke 
oompiy Hamilton was silent in the debate. He promised 
king's de* he would not oppose the motion : but he would not 
be active to promote it. The duke of Queensbo- 
rough was also silent : but the king was made be- 
lieve that he managed the opposition under hand. 
Rosse and Paterson did so entirely forget what be- 
came their characters, that they used their utmost 
endeavours to persuade the parliament to comply 
with the king's desire. The archbishop of Glasgow 
681 opposed it,, but fearfiilly^ The bishop of Dunkeld^ 
Bruce, did it openly and resolutely : and so did the 
bishop of GaUoway. The rest were silent, but were 
resolved to vote for the continuance of the laws* 
Such was the meanness of most of the nobility, and 
of the other members, that few did hope that a re^ 
sistance to the court could be maintained. Yet the 
parliament would consent to nothing, further than 
to a suspension of those laws during the king's life. 
The king despised this. So the session was put off, 
and the parliament was quickly dissolved. And^ 
soon after that, both the archbishop of Glasgow and 
the bishop of Dunkeld were turned out by an ex-^ 
press command from the king. And Paterson was 
made archbishop of Glasgow. And one Hamilton^ 
noted for profaneness and impiety, that sometin^ea 
broke out into blasphemy, was made bishop of Dun*** 
keld; No reason was assigned for turning out those 
bishops, but the king's pleasure. 
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The nation, which was become very corrupt, and i^MS* 



both ignorant and insensible in the matters of reli- a zeai ap. 
gion, began now to return to its old zeal i^gainst J^t* po"] 
popery. Few proselytes were made aft6r this. TheP*''^' / 
episcopal clergy were in many places so sunk into 
sloth and ignorance, that they were not capable of 
conducting this zeaL Some of them about Eden-^ 
burgh, and in divers other places, began to tKiind 
those matters, and recovered some degrees of credit 
by the opposition they made to popery. But the 
presbyterians, though they were now freed from the! 
great severities they had long smarted under^ yet 
expressed on all occasions their unconquerable aver-^ 
sion to popery ^. So the court was soon convinced^ 
that they were not to be depended on. 

But, what opposition soever the king met with in Aff»i» in 
the isle of Britain, things went on more to his mind 
in Ireland. The earl of Clarendon, upon his first 
coming over, gave public and positive assurances^ 
that the king would maintain their act of settle^ 
ment This he did very often, and very solemnly } 
and proceeded accordingly. In the mean while tiie 
earl of Tirconnell went on more roundly. He Hot 
only p^t Irish papists in such posts in the army as 
became void, but upon the slightest pretences hd 
broke the English protestant officers, to make rooiil 
for the others : and in conclusion, without «o much 

** Partial dog. S. (" It was " ki^ew this was. the design at ' 

'* repeatedly observed at the " the bottom, were generally 

*^ dme^ that while the ehurch«- ** silent upon that., delicate 

men, who were the only suf- " point, not choosing to give 

ferers by this indulgence, ** offence to those on whose sk;- 

were in their station vigilant ** count they had tnet with so 

*' and zealous against the threat- ** much favour." Skinner* s Ec^ 

" ening increase of popery, the clesiasiical Hist of Scotland, 

** presbyterians, though they vol. i. p. 5 1 o.) 
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\6q6. as prisfteBfling a cokmr for it, he turned them aU out. 



And now an mrmy, paid by virtue of the act of set- 
tkmcskt to secui^ it* was wrested out of le^ h^nds, 
682^>nd put in the hands of those who w^e engaged 
bdth in religion and interest to destroy the settle-^ 
raent, and those concerned in it; which was too 
gross a violation of law to be in any sort palliated. 
So the English protectants of Ireland lookpd oa 
themselves as at mercy, since the airmy was now 
made up of their enemies. And all that the lord 
lieutenant or the lord chancdior could say did not 
quiet their fears : good words could not give secu*- 
Fity against such deeds as they saw every day* 
Upon this the earl of Clarendon and the e^ of Tir^ 
connell fell into perpetual jarringSi and were making 
such complaints one of another, that the king re- 
solved to put an end to those disorders by .recalling 
both the earl of Clarendon and Porter. He made 
the eui of Tirconnell lord lieutenant % and Fitton 
lord chancellor, who were both not only profess^ 
but Jutdmis papists. Fitton knew no other law but 
the king's pleasure. 

'This struck att people there vidth gri^at terrcH*^ 
BFhen a man of Tirconneffs temper, §io entirely 
trusted aad dispended on by the Irish, ^^paUe of 
the boldest undertakings, and of th§ crudeM^ e^eici^* 

timsi9 had p&w the ^v^eommwt put i^.§9^1y M ^ 
hands. The papists of England either dissembled 
yj^ry j^^ificially, or they were much trQ,ul;)lejd ^ 
this, which gave so great an alarm every wh^e. It 
was visible, tjjk^t father Petre aind ihe Jesiiits were 
resdved to engage the kii^ so £Eur, that maltors 

« Lord ^epiity« S. 
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should be put past all retreating and compounding; ^^Q^* 
that so the king, might think no more of governing 
by parliament, but by a military force ; and, if that 
should not stick fu*m to him, by assistance from 
France, and by an Irish army. 

• An accident happened at this time, that gave the i^« ^ 
queen great (^ence, and put the priests much out of mutnu 
countenance.. The king continued to go still to Mrs. Dorchetter. 
Sidley. And she gained so much on him, that at 
last she prevailed to be made countess of Dorchester. 
As soon as the queen heard of this, she gave order 
to bring all the priests, that were admitted to a par** . 
ticular confidence, into her closet. And, when she 
had them about her, she sent to desire the king to 
eome and speak to her. When he came^ he was 
surprised to see such a company about her, but 
much more when they fell all on their knees before 
him. And the qtieen broke out into a bitter mourn-* 
ing for this new honour, which they expected would 
be foUbwed with the setting her up openly as mis-' 
tress. The queen wafi then in an ill habit of body ; 
and had an illness that* as was thought, would end 
in a consumption. Apd it was believed that her 689 
sickness was of such a nature, that it gave aveiy 
melancholy presage, that, if she should live, she 
could have no cbildrep. The priests said to the 
king, that a blemish in his life blasted their designs: 
9nd the more it appeared, and the longer it was 
e<^stinued, the more ineffectual all their endeavours 
would prove. The king was much moved with this, 
and was out of countenance for what he had done. 
But, to ^uiet them all, he promised them, that he 
would see the lady no mc»re ; and. pretended, that 

VOL. III. I 
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Attempts 
made on 
many to 
change 
their reli- 
gion. 



be gave her this title in order fo the fal'eakiiig with^ 
her the mote decently. And, when the queen did 
not seenpt to believe this, he prcnnised that he would 
send her to Ireland, which was done accordingly. 
But, after a stay there for some months, she came 
over again : and that ill commerce was still con- 
tinued. The priests were no doubt the more appie*- 
hensive of this^ because she was bold and lively, and 
was always treating them andthdr proceedings with 
great contempt ^ 

The court was now much set on making of con-^ 
verts ; which failed in most instances, and produced 
repartees, that» whether true or false, were mudi re- 
peated, and were heard with great satisfaction. 

The earl of Mul^ave was lord chaml^rkin. He 
was apt to comply in every thing tbai he thought 
might be acceptable ; for he went with the king to 
mass, and. kneeled at it. And, being looked on M 
mdifierent to all reMgions, the priests made an at*' 
tadk on him. He heard them gravely ai^uing for 
transubstantiation. He told them, he was willing 
to receive instruction : he had taken much pains ta 
bring himself xto bdieve in God, who made the 
world and all tnen in it : but it must not be an or- 



' H^ wit Was mtker sur- 
prising than pleasing, for there 
was no restraint in what she 
stild of or to any body. She 
told king Williain*s queen, who 
she observed looked coldly up- 
•n htr, that if it was upon her 
father 6 aco^unt, she hoped she 
would remember that as she 
had broke one (Commandment 
WH^ him, h&T majesty hnd n)ade 



no scrapie of breaking another; 
therefore thought th^} wero; 
even upon this score. But most 
of her remarkable saying^ were 
what nol^ody dse wwd in «io- 
desty or discretion have said : 
the best ^cuse' that could be 
made for her was, that her tnd^ 
ther, lady. Catharine Sidley, hac) 
been locked up in a mad-house 
mftny yeai» bfi^re i^ died. D: 
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dinary farce of argiiiiieiit5 that covld make him be« t680. 
lieve, that man was quita with God, and made God 
again.. 

The earl of Middleton had married into a popish 
fiunily, and was a man of great parts and a generous 
temper, but of loose principles in religion. So a 
priest wad sent to instruct him. He began with 
transubstantiation, of whidi he said he would con* 
vince him immediatdy : and b^^an thus. You be* 
lieve the Trinity. Middleton stopt him, and said. 
Who told you so ? at which he seemed amazed. So 
the earl said, he expected he should convince him 
of his belief, but not question him of his own* With 
this the priest was so disordered, that he could pro- 
eeed no further. One day the king gave the duke 
€d Norfolk the sword of state to cany before him to 684 
the chapel : and be stood at the door. Upon which 
the king said to him. My lord, your &ther would 
have gone further: to which the duke answered^ 
Your majesty's father was the better man, and he 
would not have gone so far. Kirk was also spokeii 
to, to diange his religion ; and replied briskly, that 
he was already pre-engaged, for he had promised 
the king of Morocco, that, if ever he changed Ins 
religion, he would turn Mahometan. 

But the person that was the most considered, was Particoiuriy 
the earl of Rochester. He told me, that upon thoof Roehei- 
duke of Monmouth's defeat, the king did so imme-^^* 
diatety turn to other measures, that, though before 
that the king talked to him of all his affairs with 
great freedom, and commonly every morning of th^ 
business that was to be done that day, yet the very 
day aftar his emcution the king dianged his me-> • 
thod, and never tdlked mwe to him of any businesfi(^ 

IS 
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.1686. but what concerned the treasury : so that he saw 



he had now no more the root he formerly had. He 
was looked on as so much united to the clergy, that 
the papists were all set against him. He had, in a 
want of money, procured a considerable loan, by 
which he was kept in his post longer than was in- 
tended. At last, as he related the matter to me» 
the king spoke to him, and desu*ed he would suffet 
. himself to be instructed in religion. He answered, 
he was fully satisfied about his religion. But upon 
the king's pressing it, that he would hear his priests, 
he said, he desired then to have some of the English 
clergy present, to which the king Consented : only 
he excepted to Tillotson and StiUingfleet. Lord 
Rbchester said, he would take those who should 
happen to be in waiting ; for the fcnrms of the cha^ 
pel were still kept up. And Doctor Patrick and 
Jane were the men. Upon this a day was set for 
the conference. 

. But his enemies had another story. He had no- 
tice given him, that he would shortly lose the white 
staff: upon which his lady, who was then sick. 
Wrote to the queen, and begged she *woold honour 
hier so &r as to come, and let her have some dis-» 
course with her. The queen oame, and stayed above 
two hours >vith her. She complained of the ill of- 
fices that were done them. The queen said, all the 
protQstants were now turning against them, so that 
they knew not how they could trust any of theiii;» 
Upop which that lady sdid, her lord was not. so 
wedded to any opinion, as not to be ready to be bet- 
ter instructed. And it was said, that this gave the 
685 rke to the king's proposing a conference : for it has 
l^n observed ta h6 a comivibn method of nia]dB|^ 
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proseljrtes, with the more pomp, to propose a confer- 
ence : but this was generally done, after they were 
well a^ured, that, let the conference go which way 
it might, the person's decision for whom it was ap- 
pointed should be on their side. The earl denied 
he knew any thing of all this to me : and his lady 
died not long after s. It was further said by his 
enemies, that the day before the conference he had 
an advertisement from a sure hand, that nothing he 
could do would maintain him in his post, and that 
the king had engaged himself to put the. treasury in 
commission, and to bring some of the pc^osh lords 
into it. Patrick told me, that at the conference 
there was no occasion for them to say much. 

The priests b^an the attack. And when they 
had done, the earl said, if they had nothing strong- 
er to urge, he would not trouble those learned gen- 
tlemen to say any thing : for he was sure he could 
answer all that he had heard. And so answer- 
ed it all with much heat and spirit, not without 
some scorn, saying, were these grounds to persuade 
men to change their religion ? This he urged over 
and over again with great vefaemenoe \ The king, 
seeing in what temper he was, broke off the confer- 
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8 (In the life of king James 
II. lately published, the at- 
tempt to convert lord Roches- 
ter IS said to have been first 
suggested by lord Sunderland, 
who wished to get rid of him ; 
the method he took to execute 
this design of removing lord 
Rochester, ** was to persuade 
** the king, that he had great 
** dispositions to change his re- 
** ligion ; and when once that 



«' was done, he might be more 
** freely consulted with.** Vol. 
i. p. ICO.) 

^ (According to the abov^- 
cited work, " Before any point 
** was thoroughly handled, or so 
'' much almosjt as entered upon, 
" he rose up abruptly, and «aid 
" he was more confirmed in 
<< opinion than before; upon 

which the assembly broke 

up.**) 

13 
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1086. ence, cfaargii^ all that were present fo say nothing 
of it. 

Sooa after that he lost hk white staff* ; but had 
a pension of 400(ML a year for his twn life aiMl his 
aaa% besides his grant upon the lord Grey, and an- 
other valued at 20,000/. So here were great re- 
gards had to him : no place having ever been sold, 
even by a person in fiavour, to such advantage. The 
sum that he had procured to be lent the king being 
400,000/. and it being all ordered to go towards the 
repnir of the fleet, this b^an to be madi talked 
of. The stores were vary iU ftimbhed: and the 
vessds themselves were in decay. But now orders 
were given, with great despatch to put the whole 
iket in condition to go to sea, though the king was 
tbeu in full peace with all his neighbours. Sudh 
pi^arations seemed to be made ti^x» some ffeat 
deogn. 

The priests said every where, but chieffy at JElone^ 
(ii«t the design was against tibe States; and that 
both France Bsad Snghmd would mdke w w tm tiiem 
aU of the sudden ; fbr it was generally known that 
the Dutch fleet was in no good ccmditmn. The in- 
t^>e9t8 of France and of the priests made this to he 



Design 
talked of 
■giiinst 
Holland. 



' He had disobliged the prm- 
oess Ann, whkk did luin no 
service then, but turned much 
to hiB pMjndice ever after. Her 
i^kywanoe was very small for 
keeping of a conrt» and they 
received nothing from Den- 
mark, which occasioned her con- 
tracting a debt often thousand 
pounds, which was very uneasy 
to her. She ^iesired lord Ro- 
chester to represent her case to 



the king, who excused himself 
hv telling her she knew the 
king's temper in relation to dm- 
ney matters, and such a propo- 
sal might do him hurt, and her 
no good. Upon which she 
spoke to lord Godo^hin, who 
undertook it very readily, and 
succeeded to h«r content, whieh 
proved of gneat advantage to 
him all the rest of his lifo. D. 
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"with the prince of Orange was that which the " 

French desired abonre all other things; hoping that 
Msuch a war, heing successful, might put the king on 686 
iexduding the prince from the succession to the 
.crown in the right of his wife, which was the tinng 
that both the French and the priests desired most: 
for they saw that» unless the queea had a son, all 
their designs must stand still at present^ and turn 
iftbofftive in conclusion, as hmg as the nation had 
auch a successor in riew. 

This carries me now to open the state of affairs 
in Holland^ and at the prince of Orange's court. ^ I 
must first say somewhat of myself: for this summer, 
iftfter I had^ranUed above a year, I came mto Hol- 
land. I stayed three or fimr months in Geneva and i stayed 
£witjEeriand, after I came out of Italy. I stayed also Geneva. 
#ome time among the Lutherans at Strasbourg and 
Franckfort, and among the Calvinists at Heidleberg, 
hmdes the further opportunities I had to know their 
way in Holland. I made it my business to dbsenre 
all their methods, and to know ali.die eminent men 
among them. I saw the churches of Finance in 
their bert rtate, while they were every day looking 
-when Uus dreadful storm should break out, which 
has scatteied them up and down tiie worhL I was 
4B the winker at Geoesm, white we had oonstantly 
firesh stories brought us of the miseries of those who 
ware.fuffi^ng in Franca, nrfbgees wisre coming 
0VW Qvecy day, poor and nid:edt md half starved 
bsfere they got thidier. Aad that ama|L state was 
imder great apprehensions ofrbnsg swdlowed up, 
JHvimg no strength of their okite, and' bcusg jui% 
ji&aid tiiat Aoap at Bern would grow weary of dk^ 

i4 
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1686. fending thern^ if thej should be vigorously attacked. 

" The reit of Switzerland was not in such imnunent 

danger* But, as they were f uU of refiigees, and all 
sermons and discourses were much upon the perser 
cution in France, so Basile was exposed in such 
manner, that the French could possess themselves of 
it when they pleased^ without the least resistance* 
Those of Strasbourg, as they have already lost their 
liberty, so they were every day looking for some 
fatal edict, like that which the French had fatt^ft 
under. The churches of the Palatinate, as they are 
now the firontier of the empire, exposed to be de-> 
stroyed by every new war, so they are fallen i&^ 
to the hands of a bigoted family. All the other 
churches on the Ehine see how near they are to 
ruin. And as the United Provinces . were a few 
years before this very near being swallowed up, so 
they were now well assured that two great kings 
designed to ruin them. 
687 Under so cbudy a prospect it should be expected 

The state f-}|g^ ^ spirit of truc devotion and of a real reform*- 

and temper r • 

I obMnred tiou should appear more, both among the clergy and 
nformed. laity ; that th^ should all apprehebd that God was 
highly offended with them, and was therefore pun* 
i^bing some, and threatening others, in a most un^ 
usual manner. It might have been expected, that 
those unhappy contests between Lutherans and Cal^ 
vinists, Arminians and Anti-Arminians, with some 
minuter disputes that have inflamed Geneva and 
Switzerland, should have been at least suspended 
.while they had a common en^ny to . deal with^ 
against whom their whole force united was scarce 
able to stand* But these things were carried on nu* 
'^er with more eagerness and sharpneES than evefw 
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It is true, there has appeared muth of a primitive i68&. 
charity towards the French refugees : they have 
been in all places weU received, kindly treated, and 
bountifolly supplied. Yet even among th«n there 
did not appear a spirit of piety and devotion suit- 
able to their condition : though persdns who have 
willin^y suffered the loss of all things, and have for- ^ 
saken their country, their houses, estates, and their 
£iends, and scnne of them their nearest relations, 
rather than sin against their consciences^ must hk 
beUeved to have a deeper princlpfe in them, thah 
can wen be observed by others* 

I was indeed amazed at . the labours and learning 
of the ministers among the reformed. They under- 
stood th6 scriptures' well in the original tongue^ : 
4hey had all the points of controversy very rieadf, 
and did thcnroughly understand the whole body of 
divinity. In many places they preached every day*, 
and were almost ccmstantly employed in visiting 
their flock. But tl»ey performed their devotions but 
^%htly9 ' and' read their jmiyers, which were too 
io^,^ with great precipitation and little 2eaL Their 
:$ek*moBS were too long and too dry. And they, were 
\aOi strict, eVen to jealousy, in the smallest points 
in whidbi they put: orthodoxy, that one who eould 
not go into all thieir notions, but was resolved not td 
quarrel with them, could not conversi^ much with 
them with any freedom. [I spread many tiotions 
among them, some of the younger sort indiding 
then to a greater latitude in point of opinion, and a 
^^ater striidxiess in their lives and labours, which 
I have found since liot to be without good eflf^s.] 
I have, upon all the observation that I have made, 
often considered the inward state of the reforma- 
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1696. tiWf and th^ 4eQiiy df tbe vitab of Ghristiatiify jh 
^^it, as that which giv^s ti^te mddiicfaoljr imrpressiims, 
tli{|n all th? outwttr^ ^tigers that suirouod it« 

Jb Sngl^nd thiiigp were much chained, with re- 
lation to the comt> in the compass of a year. The 
.teripr aU pe<^e w^re under from an ill chosen and 
688.an iU constiti^ted pmrliamest was now almost over: 
-and the cli^^ w^re coine to their wits» and were 
beginning to i^cpver their reputatimi. The nation 
.was like to prove much firm^ thaa could have been 
expected* especially in so short a tistte. Yet aftar 
all, though many were like to prove themselves bet- 
iesr protestants than was looked for, they were not 
^become much bettw Cl3a*iBtians : and few were turn- 
ing to a stricter course of life : nor were thd da^ 
more dOig^nt in their labours among their people, in 
which reelect it mwt be confessed that the English 
clergy are the most reimss of any^. The curates in 
.popay, besides t^i^ si^fring mass every day, their 
exactness to their br^nary, tbdr attending on coi»- 
^l^ons and the n]tiilt%)kity of offices to which tihey 
are obliged* diP W> y^9m in instructing the youth 
and visitmg the sick, that, in aM the places in which 
I could observe them, it seapei to be the cm^ 
ptant employment of their iivBt. : and in the foreign 
/^hvrchefli, tbou^ th^ labeura of the ndniaters may 
se^Ei mea9» yet they ane perpetai^ in them. AM 
these thiippi lay m much on wf thoughts, that I 
was resolved to retim ii^ some private place, vbA 
to spend tide rest of my life in a oouise o£ strictar 
piety and detotma* and in writing sudb books, afi 
the sti^ <^f mattant with relation to r^igion jthmld 
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•call for» whether in points of gpecylKtioB or pmcftice. i6dtf. 
AU my friendB advised my coming neup JBogland* 
that I might be easier $eiit to, and inforoQi^ of 
^ our. affairs, and might accordingly employ my 
thoughts and time. So I came down the Rhine 
Uiis summer, and was resolved to have settled in 
Oroning or Frizeland. 

When X came to Utrecht I found letters writ tei.wwio. 
me by some of the prince of Orange's court, dcf-pnnceJf 
siring me to come first to the Hague, and wait pa ^^I^^ 
the jHince and jMrincess, before I should settle any^'^^^^ 
where. Upon my coming to the Hag^e, I was adr 
knitted to wait on thein^ I fou«d they had received 
such characters of me from Ei^iland, that they r&- 
aolved to treat me with great confiden€^ : for at my 
first being with them, they entered into much free 
discourse with me concerning the affairs of England. 
The prince, thov^ naturally cold and renamed, yejt 
laid afiode a great deal of that with me. He seeiae^ 
highly dissatisfied with the kii^s conduct He ap- 
prehended that he W4iukl give such jealousies qf 
himself and come under such jealousies frmn his 
people, that the»e would throw him into a: French 
management, and ^vigage him into luch desperate 
designs m would force ykieni r^ncdiea. I1m»% was 
A gravity in his whole deportmmt that stradi; im. 
He se^Eued very r^ardless of himsdf, md not apt 689 
to suspect designs up<m his penkm. But I bad 
learned aomewfaat of the design of a terutid Savoy'- 
futU who was capaUe (tf the blackest thiu^ and 
who for a feul musd^ had fled into the territory ci 
•Cr^ieva, wh^e he lay hid in a very wcwthy fwdily, 
i(o whom he had done some services befove. He 
jhad fi»:wed a scb^e of leiiaiig m thie pripee^ who 
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1666. used to go in his chariot oflten on the sands nea:ir 



Scheveling with but one person with him, and a page 
or two on the chariot. So he offered to go in a 
small vessel of twenty guns, that should lie at some 
distance at sea, and to land in a boat with seven 
persons besides himself, and to seke on the prince, 
and bring him aboard, and so to France. This he 
wrote to Mr. de Louvoy, who upon that wrote to 
him to come to Paris, and ordered money for his 
journey. He, being a talking man, spoke of thi^ 
and shewed Mr. de Louvoy's letter, and the copy of 
his own: and he went presently to Paris. This 
was brought me by M r« Fatio, the cdebrated ma^ 
i;hematician, in whose father's house that person had 
lodged. When I told the prince tMs^ and had Mn 
Fatio at the Hague to attest it, he was not much 
moved at it. The princess was more apprehensiva 
And by her direction I acquainted Mr. Fagell, and 
some others of the States, with it, who were con- 
vinced that the thing was practicable. And so the 
'States ' desired the prince to suffer himself to be 
constantly Attended on by a guard when he went 
abroad ; virith which he was not without some diffi- 
culty brought to comply, I fended his belief of 
predestination made him more adventurous than was 
necessary. But he said as to that, he firmly be^ 
lieved a providence : for if he should let that go, all 
his religion would be much shaken : and he did not 
we> how providence could be certain, if all things 
did not aris6 out of the absolute will of God. > I 
. found those who had the charge of his education had 
taken inore care to possess him with the Calvin^ 
istical notions of absolute decrees, than to guard hink 
'against the ill effects of those opinions in practice ^ 
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for in Holland the main thing the ministers inflise 1686^ 
into their people, is an abhorrence of the Arminian ' 

doctrine, which spreads so much there, that their 
jealousies of it make them look after that, more than 
after the most important matters. 

The prince had been much neglected in his edu- a character 
cation : for all his life long he hated constraint. He lad priD<^w 
spoke little. He put on some appearance of appli-*^^^^~^** 
cation : but he hated business of all sorts* Yet he 
hated talking, and all house games, more. This put 
him on a perpetual course of hunting, to which he 
seemed to give himself up, beyond any man I ever 
knew : but I looked on that always, as a flying from 
company and business. The depression of France 690 
was the governing passion of his whole life. He 
had no vice, but of one sort, in which he was very 
cautious and. secret \ He had a way that was af» 
fable and obliging to the Dutch. But he could not 
bring himself to comply enough with the temper of 
the EngUsh, his coldness and slowness being very 
contrary to the genius of the nation. 

The priticess possessed all that conversed with her 
with adfniration. Her person was majestic, and 
created respept. She had great knowledge, with a 
true understanding, and a noble expression. There 
was a sweetness in her deportment that charmed^ 
and an exactness in piety and of virtue that made 
her a pattern to all that saw her. The king gave 
her no appointments to support the dignity of a 
kidg's daughter* Nor did he send her any presents 

' Bishdp Burnet told me, if Ham's vices ; but some things, 

I lived to read his History, 1 he said, were too notorious for 

should be surprised to find he a faithful historian to pass over 

had taken notice of king Wil* in silence. D. 
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\^Ms or jewels, which was thought it very indecent, an^ 
"^ certainly was a very ill advised thing. For the set- 
tling an allowance fijft her and the prince would 
have given such a jealousy of them, that the EngHsh. 
would have apprehended a secret correspondence 
and confidence between them : and the not dcHng it 
shewed the contrary very evidently. But, though 
the prince did not increase her court and state upon 
l^is additional (fignity; she managed her privy purse 
so well, that she became eminent in her charities : 
and the good grace with which she bestowed favours 
did always increase their value. She had read much, 
both in history and divinity. And when a course of 
'' humours in her eyes forced her from that, she set 
her self to work with such a constant diligence, that 
she made the ladies about her ashamed to be idle. 
She knew little of our affairs, till I was admitted to^ 
wait on her. And I began to lay before h» the 

* > 

state of our court, and the intrigues in it, ever since 
the restoration : which she received with great satis- 
&ction, and shewed true judgment, and a good 
mind, in all the reflections that she made. I will 
only mention one in this place : she asked me what 
had sharpened the king so much against Mr. Jurieu, 
the copiousest and the most zealous writer of the 
age, who wrote with great vivacity as well ^ learn- 
ing. I told her, he mixed all his books with a most 
virukiit acrimony of style, and among other things 
he had writ with great indecency of Mary queen of 
Scots, which cast reflections on them that were de-< 
scended from her ; and was not very decent in one 
that jlesired to be considered as zealous for the 
prince and herself. She said, Jurieu was to support 
the cause that he defended, and to -expose those that 
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persecuted it, in the test way he dould. And, if i<^R 



what he said of Mary queen of Scots was true, he 
was not to he blamed, who made that use of it s and, 
she added, that if princes would do ill things^ they 
must expect that the world will take revenges on 
their memory, since they cannot reach their persons : 691 
that was but a small suffering, far short of what 
others suffered at their hands. So far I hare given 
the clmracter of those persons, as it appeia*ed to me 
upon my first admittance to them. I shall have oc- 
casion, to say much more of them in the sequel of 
this work. 

I found the prince was resolved to make use oft was much 
me. He UM me, it would not be convenient for m^C "^ 
to live any where but at the Hague : for none of the' 
outlawed persons came thither. So I would keep^ 
my self by staying there out of the danger that I- 
might legally incur by conversing with them, which 
would be unavoidable if I Uved any where else. 
He also recommended me both to Fagell, Dykvelt, 
and Haiew3m's confidence, with whom he chiefly 
consulted. I had a mind to see a Mttle into the 
prince's notions, tefore I should engage my self 
deep^ into Ms service. I was a£raid lest his Strugs 
gle with the Louvestdn party, as they w^re called, 
might have given him a jealousy of liberty and of a 
free govanment. He assured me^ it was quite the 
omtrary : nothing but such a constitution could re^ 
sist a p6werAil aggressor l<mg, or have the credit ^ 
that was necessary to raise sudi sums, as a great: 
war ii%ht require. He condemned all the late pro-^ 
oeedings in England with relation tcf the charters, 
and expressed his sense of a legal and limited au- 
thority very fiiUy. I told him I was stich a friend 
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1^86. to liberty, that I could not be satisfied with the 
The prince's P^i^t of reUgioH done, unless it was accompanied 
•ease of our ^^jj jjjg sccurities of law. I askcd his sense of the 

affun. 

church of England. He said, he liked our worship 
well, and our government in the church, as much 
better than parity : but he blamed our condemning 
the foreign churches, as he had observed some of 
our divines did. I told him, whatever some hotter 
men might say, all were not of that mind. When 
he found I was in jny opinion for toleration, he said, 
that was all he would ever desire to bring us to, for 
quieting our contentions at home *". He also promised 
to me, that he should never be prevailed with to set 
up the Calvinistical notions of the decrees of God, to 
which I did imagine some might drive him. He 
wished some of our ceremonies, such as the surplice, 
and the cross in baptism, with our bowing to the al- 
tar, might be laid aside. I thought it necessary to 
enter with him into all these particulars, that so I 
might be furnished from his own mouth to give a 
full account of his sense to some in England, who 
would expect it of me, and were disposed to believe, 
what I should assure them of. This discourse was 
of some hours' continuance : . and it passed in the 
princess's presence. Great notice came to be taken, 
of the free access and long conferences I had with 
t^epi bpth. I. told him, it was necessary for his ser« 
vice to pi^t the fleet of Holland in a good condition. > 
692 And this he proposed soon after to the States, who 
gave the hundredth penny for a fund to perfect that. 
I moved to them both the writing to the bishop .of 
London, and to the king concerning him. And, 

"> It seems the prince even then thought of being king« S. 
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though the farinces^ feared it might irritatcf the kin^ iGS6. 
tod much» in condusion I persuaded them to it. — — 

• The king, hearing of this admission I had, b^an 
in two or three letters to reflect on me, as a danger* 
ous man, whom they ought to avoid and beware of. 
To this no answer was made« Upon the setting up 
the ecclesiastical commission, some from England 
pressed them to write 6ver against it, and to begin 
a breach upon that. I told them, I thought that 
was no way advisable : they could not be supposed 
to understand our laws so well, as to oppose those 
things on their own knowledge : so that, I thought, 
this could not be expected by them, till some reso- 
lute person would dispute the authority of the court, 
and bring it to an argument, and so to a solemn de- 
cision. I likewise said, that I did not think every 
aror in government would warrant a breach : if the 
foundations were struck at, that would vary the 
case: but ill^al acts in particular instances could 
not justify such a conclusion. The prince seemed 
surprised at this: for the king made me pass for 
a rebel in my heart. And he now saw how far I 
was from it. I continued on this ground to the 
last. 

That which fixed me in their confidence was, the The- 
liberty I took, in a private conversation with thej^h^on 
princess, to ask her, what she intended the prince ^^ the 
should be, if she came to the crown. She, who was p""**' 
new to all matters of that kind, did not understand 
my meaning, but fancied that whatever accrued to 
her would likewise accrue to him in the right of 
marriage. I told her it waa not so : and I explained 
king Henry the seventh's title to her, and what had 
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1686. passed wheit queen Mary married Pfafltp of Spain ^. 

"""'^ I told her, a titular kingship was no accq>table thing 
to a man, espedallj if it was to depend on anothefg; 
life : and such a nominal dignity might endanger 
the real one that the prince had in Holland. She 
desired me to propose a remedy. I told her, the 
remedy, if she could bring her mind to it, was, to be 
contented to be his wife) and to engage herself to 
him, that she would give him the real authority as 
soon as it came into her hands, and endeavour ef- 
fectually to get it to be legally vested in him during 
Bfe: this would lay the greatest obligation on him 
possible, and lay the foundation of a perfect union 
between them, which had been of late a little em- 
broiled " : this would also give hiin another sense of 
all our affairs : I asked pardon for the i»:esumption 
of moving her inf such a tender p(Hnt: but I so- 
lemnly protested, that no person living had moved 
693 tne in it, or so much as knew of it, or should ever 
know of it, but as she should order it. I hoped she 
would consider well of it : for, if «he once declared 
her mind, I hoped she would never go back, or re« 
tract it. I desired her therefore to take time to 
think of it. She presently answered me, she would 



m 



Henry the serenth's case 
was to the point, who undoubt- 
edly after his queen*s death 
reigned in the wrong of her 
son ; nor could his Lancastrian 
title avail him; his mother, 
from whom he claimed, outliv- 
ing him. But the instance 
Burnet quoted of Philip of 
Spain made directly against 
wliat he proposed, who, though 



proclaimed king t)f £ngland, 
was excluded from the admiQ]8<fc 
tration, even during his queen's 
life, and never pretended to ex- 
clude her sister, or his own 
issue, if he had had any by her. 
i>. (I1iilip*s case supported 
the bishop's position.) 

^ By Mrs. ViUiers, now lady 
Orkney ; but he proved a damned 
hua/band for nil that. S. 
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Uke no. time to consider of any thing by whidi sh^ lOsd. 
could express her regard and affection to the prince^, 
and ordered me to give him an account of all that 1 
had laid before ha*, and to bring him to her, and I 
should hear what she would say upon it. He was 
that day a hunting : and next day I acquainted him 
with all that had passed, and carried him to her ; 
where she in k very frank manner told him, that she 
did not know that the laws of England were so con- 
trary to the laws of God, as I had informed her ^ *. 
she did not think that the husband was ever to be 
obedient to the wife : she promised him, he should 
always bear rule : and she asked only, that he would 
obey the command of. Husbands love your wiveSt as 
she should do that. Wives be obedient to your hus^ 
hands in all things. From this lively introduction 
we engaged into a long discourse of the affau*s of 
England. Bbth seemed well pleased with me, and 
with aU that I had suggested. But such was the 
prmce's cold way, that he said not one word to me 
upon it, that looked like acknowledgment. Yet he 
spoke of it to some about him in another strain. 
He said, he had been nine years married, and had 
never the confidence to press this matter on the 
queen, which I had now brought about easily in a 
day. Ever after that, he seemed to trust me en- 
tirelyP. 

Complaints came daily over from England of all 

^ Foolish. S. for certainly such a little Scotch 

P 1 therefore take it for priest durst not have proposed 

gratited, that the prince ordered altering the risht of succession 

mm to propose' it to the prin> to the three Kingdoms of. his 

cesSy before he would engage own head, though he had had 

in the attempt upon England : double the confidence he was 

and she must understand it so, known to have. D« 

K 2 
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1686. tKe hi^ things that the priests were every whete 
"Pen sent throwli^ out. Pen thie quaker came over to Hol- 
u^ with land. He was a talking vain man, who had bieen 
the prinoe. j^j^^ j^ ^^^ Hb^'s favouF, he being the vice-admiral's 

json. He hiad such an opinion of his own facdlty ci 
persuading, that he thought none could stand before 
it.: though he wa£^ singular in that opinion : for he 
had a tedious Iciscious way, that was not apt to over- 
come a man's reason, though it might . tire his pa-^ 
tience"^. He undertook ta persuade the prince to 
come into the king's measures, and had two or tlu*ee 
long audiences of lum upon the subject : and he and 
- I spent some hours together on it. The prince 
readily consented to a toleration of popery, as well 
as of the dissenters^ provided it were proposed and 
passed in parliament : and he protiaised his assist- 
. ance; if there was need of it, to get it to pass. But 
for the tests, be would enter into no treaty about 
them. He said> it was a plain betraying the security 
of the protestant religion, to give them up. Nothing 
was left unsaid, that might move him to agree ta 
this in the way of interest : the king would enter 
694 into an entire confidence with him, and would put 
his best friends in the chief trusts^ Pen undertook 
for this so positively, that he seemed to believe It 
himself, or he was a great proficient in the art of 
dissimulation. Many suspected that he was a coi^ 
cealed papists It is certain he was much with 

^ He spoke very agreeably, *' than I am.*' He was mudb 

and with much spirit. S. employed by lord Godolphin 

/ The Iring onc^ in discou^e whL L wJ U«a8u«r. ia^- 

with a person I had it from, .rying messages to people he 

said, "I suppose you take Wil- did not thimc proper to con- 

** liam Pen for a quaker, but I yerse with himself. D. 
*' can assure you he is no more 
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father P^re, and was particulafly trustckl by the iGe6. 
earl of Sunderland So, though he did not pretend 
any commission for what he jn-omised, jet we looked 
on him as a maii emjAoyed. To ^ this the prioee 
answered, that no man was more for toleration in 
principle than he was: he. thought the consd^ice 
was only subject to God: and as far as a generid 
toleration, even of papists, woidd content the king, 
he would concur in it heartily: but he looked on 
the tests as such a real security, and indeed the only 
one, when the king was of anotter religion, thai he 
woidd join in no counsels with those that intended 
to repeal those laws that enacted them. Pen said, 
the king would* have all or nothing : biit that, if this 
was once done, the king woidd secure the toleration 
by a solemn and unalterable law. To this the late 
repeal of the edict of Nantes, that was declared per* 
petual and irrevocable, furnished an answer that ad- 
mitted of no reply. So Pen's negotiation with the 
prince had no effect. 

He pressed me to go over to England, Bince I was 
in prindple for toleration : and he assm*ed me the 
king would prefer me highly. I told him, since the 
tests must go with this toleration, I could never be 
for it. Among other discourses he tgld . me one 
thing, that was not accomplished in the way in 
which he had a mind I should believe it would be, 
but had a niore, surprising accomplishment. He uAd 
me a long series of predictions, which, as he said, he 
had f]*dm a man that pretended a commerce with 
angels, who had foretold many things that were past 
very punctually. But he added, that in the year 
1688 there would sucli a change happen in the face 
of affairs as would amaze aU the worid. And after 

K 3 
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1686. the r^vdutioQ, wUch happened that year, I asked 
*~ him befove much company, if that wais the event that 
was predicted. He was uneasy at the question i 
but did not deny what he had told me, which, Jhe 
said, he understood of the fulL settlement of the na*- 
tion upon a toleration, by which he beUered all men's 
minds would be perfectly quieted and united. 
somebi- , Now I go from this to prosecute the recital of 
iaE'o^' . English affairs. Two eminent bishops died this year, 
Pearson, bishop of Chester, and Fell, bishop of Ox- 
ford. The first tf these was in all respects ibe 
greatest divine of the age : a man of great learning, 
strcmg reason, and of a dear judgment. He was a 
judicious and grave preacher, moie instructive than 
695 affisctive ; and a man of a spotless life, and of an ex- 
cellent temper. His book on the creed is among the 
best that our church has produced. He was not ac- 
tive in his diocese, but too remiss £uid easy in his 
episcopal Amction ;' < and was a much better divine 
than ^ bishop. He was a speakii^ instance of what 
^ gre^tman could fall to: for his memory went 
from hini so entirely, that he became a child some 
years b^Q]^ he died ^ 

Fell, bishop of Oxford, was a man of ^eat strict* 
pess in the coi^e of his life, and of much devotion. 
His learning appears in that noble edition of St, 
Cyprian th^t he |)ublished. He had made great be- 
ginnings in leaming before the restoration ; but his 
continued aj^Ucation to his employments after that, 
stopped the process that otherwise he might hare 
made. He was made soon after dean of Christ 

* (An interestiDg letter of the interview with this great man, 
learned Mr. Dodwell has been after a fulure of the powers of 
pi^ished lately, m which his his mind, is described.) 
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Churchy and afterwards bishop of Oxfoid. He set 
himself to promote leaiiuxig m the university ^ but 
most particularij in his own college, which he go« 
vemed with great care : and w«s indeed loEi all re^ 
spects .a most exemplary- man, a little too much 
heated in the matter of our disputes with the dis^ 
senters. But as he was among the first of our cler*^ 
gy that apprehended the design of bringing in po« 
pery, so he was one of the most zeaknis a^nst it K 
He had much zeal for reforming abuses ; and ma« 
naged it perhaps with too much' heat, an^ in too 
peremptory a way^ But we have so little of that 
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*■ (Bishop Fell, although he 
had been a sufferer in the cause • 
of the monarchy^ was zealous 
also for the real liberties of Eng- 
lishmen, " There is a sort of 
" men," he observes in a ser- 
mon preached before the lords, 
in 1680,, " who would com- 
" mend a more forcible pxpe-, 
" dicnt for removing the public 
^* dififeienoe«» the securitj of 
a standing army. I will not 
argue how well this method 
may agiee with the com- 
plexions, of a more southern 
" climate ; it is enough our, 
** rougher constitutions w^l ne- 
*' yer suit with such a medi- . 
" cine." p. 1 1. Neither do his 
foreign politics appear to have 
agreed with those which were 
too prevalent at court. *' Shall 
" I warn you,** says he, in the 
same discourse, '* of your po- 
** tent neighbour, who, as your 
^'arms employed against his 
** enemies have raised him to 
'his present greatness; so 
now attends- and watches^ till 
your arms employed against 
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** yourselves^ shall raise him 
•'* higher yet, and make a ready 
•• way unto his further con- 
" quests V* p. 20.) 

" Anthony Wood, in. his At 
thense Oxon. according to his 
usual phraseology, caMs him a 
valde-vult man. Wood did not 
love him. But Fell was a very 
extraordinary person, and the 
greatest governor (hat has ever 
been since his time, in either of 
the universities. Both of them 
at this time want much of the 
spirit and dignity in it that he 
had. They are smking because 
of that, with the i^ditioft'aC 
Oxford of a foolish disloyalt^r 
that breeds too many of their 
youth to be party men of the 
worst kind. But time, not vio* 
lence, must cure that. ' From 
all this a very great evil hs» 
happened ; our young men of 
rank are driven abroad for their 
education, and they bring no- 
thing from thence, that I have 
ever seen, which qualifies them 
for serving their country at 
home. It gives them (I speak 
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1686. dittong us, that no wonder if such men are censured 

by those who love not such patterns, nor such severe 

task-masters \ 

Ward, of Salisbury; fell also under a loss of me* 
mory and understanding : so that he, who was both 
in matfaeinatics and philosophy, and in the strength 
of judgment and understanding, one of the first men 
of his time, though he came too late into our pro* 
fessibn to become very eminent in it, was now a 
great instance of the despicable weakness to which 
man can fiall. The court intended once to have 
named a coadjutor for him. But there being no 
precedent for that since the reformation, they re* 
solved to stay till he should die. 

The other two bishopricks were less considerable : 
so they resolved to fill them with the two worst 
men that could be found out, Cartwright was pro- 
moted to Chester. He was a man of good capacity, 
and had made some progress in learning. He was 
ambitious and servile, cruel and boisterous : and, by 
the great liberties he allowed himself, he &11 under 
much scandal of the worst sort^ He had set him- 
selP long to raise the king^s authority above law ; 
which, he said, was. only a method of government to 
which kings might submit as they pleased; but 
their authority was from God, absolute and superior 



Cwriwf^bt 
aodPlMrker 
promoted* 



in general only) a turn> too 
much to oourts and armies, to 
the luxuries of the town, and to 
the neglect of their interests in 
the country, and consequently 
to the freedom of it, the prin- 
ciples . of which they know .and 
vdue less, than the little police, 
for some private accommoda- 
tioiis, and that only for people 



of fashion, which they meet 
with in the foreign countries 
they usually go to. O. . 

' He was much blamed for 
parting too easily with the eari 
of Clancarty, which afterwards 
proved the utter ruin of that 
very rich and noUe funily. D. 
(See before, p. 601.) 

y Sodomy. S. . 
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to law, which they might exert, as oft as they found i6e6. 



it necessary for the ends of g<tremment. So he was ggg 
looked on as a man that would more effectually ad- 
vance the design of popery, than if he should turn 
over to it. And indeed, bad as he was, he never 
made that st^, even in the most desperate state of 
Ms affairs ^. 

The see of Oxford was given to Dr. Parker, who 
was a violent independent at the time of the resto- 
ration^ with a high profession of piety in their way ^ 
JBut he soon changed, and struck into the highest 
form of the church of England ; and wrote many 
books with a strain of contempt and ftuy against all 
the dissenters, that provoked them out of measure ; 
of which an account was given in the history of the 
former reign. He had exalted the king's authority 
in matters of religion in so indecent a manner, that 
he condemned the ordinary form of saying the king 
was under God and Christ, as a crude and profane 
expression ; saying, that though the king was indeed 
under Qod, yet he was not under Christ, but above 
liim. Yet, not being preferred as he expected, he 
writ after that many books on design to raise the 



■ He went to Ireland with 
king Jsunes, and there died n^- 
lected and poor. S. (He dieid 
there in the communion of the 
protestant church. ) 

* (Parker was not quite twen - 
ty years of age at the time of 
the restoration. When the bi- 
shop says after this, that the 
articles against Parker and 
Cartwright were some of them 
too ftaadalous to be repeated^ 
he very unfairly confounds the 
charges against two individuals 



together. But it is observable, 
tlmt the clergy who were moat 
obnoxious for their compliance 
with the king's measures, were 
almost all, not of the old royal- 
ist, but at one period of their 
lives of the opposite party. Such 
were Parker, Cartwright, Crewe, 
Sprat, Hall, and Barlow. These 
temporizing prelates, true to 
.their own interest, were for 
active, as well as passive, obe- 
dience to the powers that be.) 
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1686. authority of the dburcji to an independaxice . on the 
ci^il pQwer. There was an entertaiiiing Iprdiness 
in aU his books : but it was neither grave nor cor- 
rect. He wasi ^ covatous and amhitiiHis man ; and 
se^Dded tq have no other sense of religion but as a 
political interest^ and a suliject of party and faction. 
He seldom came to prayers, or to any exercises of 
devotion ; and was so lifted up with pride, that he 
was become insufferable to all that came near him. 
These two men were pitched on, as the fittest inr 
struments that could be found among all the deligy, 
to betray and ruin the church. Some of the bi- 
shops Im>ught to archbishop Sancroft articles against 
them, which they desired he would offer to the king 
in council^ and pray that the mandate for conse- 
crating them might be ddayed, txU time were given 
to examine particulars. And bishop Lloyd told 
me, that Sancroft promised to him not to consecrate 
them, till he had examined the truth of the articles ; 
of which some were too scandalous to be repeated. 
Yet, when Sancroft saw what danger he might in- 
cur^ if he were sued in a premumrej he consented 
to consecsate them. [An accident happened in the 
action that struck him much. When he was going 
to give the chalice in the sacrament, he stumbled 
on one df the steps of the altar, and dashed out aU 
the consecrated wine that was in it, which was 
much taken notice of, and gave himself the more 
trouble, since he was frightened to such a consecrs^- 
tion by so mean a fear.} 

The deanery of Christ's Church, the most im- 
portant post in the university, was given to Massey, 
one of the new converts, though, he had neither the 
gravity, the learning, nor the age that was suitable 
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to such a d^nity. But all waa suppGed by his }6sa 
early couversioii : and it was set up for a maxim, to 
encourage jbU convarts. He at first went to pray era 
in the chapel. But soon after, he declared himself 
more open]^ ^ Not long after this, the j^sident of 
Magdalen college died* That is esteemed the rich- 
est foundation in England, perhaps in Europe : for 
though their certain rents are but about 4 or 5000/. 697 
yet it is thought that the improved value of the 
estate belonging to it is about 40,000/. ^ So it was 
no wondar that the priests studied to get this en* 
dowment into their hands. 

They had endeavoured to break in upon the uni^ 
versity of Cambridge in a matter of less importance, 
but without success : and now they resolved to at- 
tack Oxford, by a strange fatality in their counsels. 
In all nations the privileges of colleges and universi- 
ties are esteemed such sacred things, that few will 
venture to dispute these, much less to disturb them, 
when thdr title is good, and thdr possession is of a 
long continuance ^ : for in these, not only the pre- 
sent body espouses the matter, but all who have 
been of it, even those that have only followed their 
study in it, think themselves bound in honour and 
gratitude to assist and support them. The priests 



^ (He had a private chapel 
of his own* in which the Roinaa 
cathplic mode of worship was 
set up. Thus a dignitaty of 
the church of England was per- 
mitted to desert her commu** 
nion bT a dispensation and par- 
don still on record, nay» as it is 
allegi^ by Wood, he had left 
it» previously to being settled 
in the deanery ; and yet the king 



persisted in asserting, that he 
had never taken any preferment 
from the national church.) 

^ (The bishop's informers yiM^ 
lued too high.) 

^ Yet in king George's reign, 
Oxford was bridled and insultec) 
with troops, for no maaner of 
cause but their steadiness to the 
church. S. 
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1686b began where they ought to have ended, when ^ 
other things were brought about to their mind. The 
Jesiiits fancied, that, if they could get footmg in the 
university, they would gain such a reputation by 
their methods of teaching youth, that they would 
carry them away from the university tutors, who 
were certainly too remiss. Some of the more mode- 
rate among them proposed, that the king should en- 
dow a new college in both universities, which needed 
not have cost above two thousand pound a year, and 
in these set his priests to work ^ But either the 
king stuck at the charge which this would put him 
to, or his priests thought it too mean, and below his 
dignity not to lay his hand upon those great bodies : 
so rougher methods were resolved on \ It was reck- 
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« Bruce, earl of Ailsbury, in 
his letter mentioned above to Mr. 
Leigh of Adlestrop, writes thus 
of the attack on Mi^dalen col- 
lie : " I had that college much at 
'* heart at the time of that most 
unhappy combustion. I was on 
my knees to beg of ^hat good 
and misled king not to touch ^ 
** the freehold : and if he would 
have a college, rather to build 
one, altho it was not ac- 
** cording to the constitution. 
** And aitho I had not a shil- 
** ling ready money, I would 
** have contributed a thousand 
** pounds." Extract from the 
above-named letter, published 
in the 27th vol. of the Eu- 
ropean Magazine, p. 22.) 

^ (The metliods made use of 
to get Magdalen collie into 
their hands are mentioned in 
the following pages ; but there 
was once an intention to pro* 
ceed against this society by a 



quo warranto. In a letter to 
doctor Bayley, one of the fellows 
of the ooU^^ which was printed 
at the time, and supposed to 
have been written by the cele- 
brated William Fenn, the so- 
ciety is adrised to petition that 
the order for the qtio warranto 
against it may be recalled be- 
fore it is too late. And that 
this was no vain threat, appears 
from the private instructions 
sent to the commissioners, dur- 
ing their first stay at Oxford ; 
a copy of which is extant in a 
MS. account of the visitation of 
the college by baron Jenner, one 
of the king*s commissioners. 
Besides demanding a further 
submission from the fellows,they 
are enjoined ** strictly to en- 
quire into the management 
of the coll^;e afiairs, and see 
'* whether matter may not be 
'* found sufficient for a quo 
** warranto,**) 
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oned, that bj ^ghtenidg them, they might be driven i68&< 



to compound the matter, and deliver up one or two 
colleges to them : and then, as the king said some- 
times in the circle, they who taught best would be. 
most followed. 

They b^an with Cambridge upon a soflter point, The king's 
which yet would have made way for all the restfiuedin 
The king sent his letter, or mandamus, to order F. ^'"**™'8*^' 
Francis, an ignorant Benedictine monk, to be re-« 
ceived a master of arts ; once to open the way for 
letting them into the degrees of the university. The 
truth is, the king^s letters were scarce ever refused 
in conferring degrees : and when ambassadors or fo- 
reign princes came to those places, they usually 
gave such degrees to those who belonged to them as 
were desdred. The Morocco ambassador's secretary, 
that was a Mahometan, had that degree given him ; 
but a great distinction was made between honorary 
degrees given to strangers, who intended not to live 
among them, and those given to such as intended to 
settle among them : for every master of arts having 
a vote in the convocation, they reckoned that, if 
they gave this degree, they must give all that should 698 
be pretended to on the like authority: and they 
knew all the king^s priests would be let in upon 
them, which might occasion in present great distrac* 
tion and contentions among them ; and in time they 
might grow to be a majority in the convocation, 
which is their parliament. They refused the man^' 
damns with great unanimity, and with a firmness 
that 4;he court had not expected from them. New 
and repeated orders, full of severe threatenings in 
case of disobedience, were sent to them : and this 
piece of railleiy was every where set up, that a 



comnus- 
tionen. 
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1686. papist was reckoned wors^ than a Mahometan, and 
that the king's letters were less considered than the 
ambassador from Morocco had been. Some feeble 
or false men of the university tried to compound the 
matter, by granting this degree to F. Frands/but 
enacting at the same time, that it should not be a 
precedent for the future for any other of the like 
nature. This was not given way to : for it was said, 
that in all such cases the obedience that was once 
paid would be a much stronger argument tot conti- 
nuing to do it, as oft as it should be desired, than 
any such proviso could be against it. 
The Tice- » Upou this the vice-chancellor was summoned be- 
tnmed out forc the ccclcsiastical commission to answer this con-^ 
cteaUrtioa tenipt. He was a very honest, but a very weak 
man ^. He made a poor defence. And it was no 
small i^ection on that great body, that their chief 
magistrate was so little able to assert their prm- 
leges, or to justify their proceedings. He was treated 
with great contempt by Jefferies. But he having 
acted only as the chief person of that body, all that 
was thought fit to be done against him was, to turn 
him out of his office. That was but an annual o& 
fice, and of no profit : so this was a slight censure, 
chiefly when it was all that followed on such heavy 
threatenings ^. The university chose another vice- 
diancellor, who was a man of much spirit : and in 
his speech, which in course he made upon his b^g 

s Dr. Rachel, master of Mag- abstinence would have eaten, 
daiea college. After the revo- but could not. D. 
lution, he starved himself to ^ He was also suspended ah 
death, upon archbishop Sancroft officio et henefido oi\\s master- 
having rebuked him ror setting ship of the college (Magdalen) 
an ill example in the university, he was head of, and this siib« 
by drunkenness and other loose pension to be during the king's 
behaviour : and after four days pleasure. O. 
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chosen, he promised^ that, during his msffstrBcy, neU i6B6. 
ther religion nor the rights [of the body should suf* ' 

fer by his means. The court did not think fit to in4 
sist more upon this matter ; wluch was too plain a 
confession, either of their weakness in b^inning 
such an ill*grounded attempt, or of their feebleness 
in letting it fall, doing so little afber they had talked 
so much about it. And now all people hegm to see 
that they had taken wrong measures of the king, 
when they thought that it would be easy to engage 
him into bold things, before he could see into the ill 
consequences that might attend them, but that being 
once engaged he would resolve to go through with 
them at all adventures. When I knew him, he 699 
seemed to have set up that for a maxim, that a king 
when he made a step was never to go back, nor to 
encourage faction and disobedience by 3riddmg to 
it. 

After this unsuccessful attempt upon Cambridge, An attempt 
another was made upon Oxford, that lasted longer, popkh^r 
and had greater effects ; which I shall set all dowuM^^uia 
together, though the conclusion of this affair ran far ^^^^^ 
into the year after this that I now write of. The 
presidentship of Magdalen was given by the election 
of the fellows. So the king sent a mandamu&y re* 
quiring them to choose one Farmer, an ignorant and 
vidotts person, who had not one qualification that 
could recommend him to so high a post besides that 
of changing his religicHi. Mandamus liters had no 
legal authcHTity in them : but all the great prefer- 
ments of the church being in the king's disposal, 
those who did pretend to favour were not apt to re- 
fuse his recommendation, lest that shoiM be after- 
wwdli remembered to their prejudice, ^ut now> 
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i6Q6. since it was visible in trhltt channel favour tvas like 
to run, less regard was had to such a letter. The 
fellows of that house did upon this choose Dr« 
Hough, one of their body, who, as he was in all re- 
spects a statutable man, so he was a worthy and a 
firm man, not apt to be threatened out of his right K 
They carried their election, acceding to their sta- 
tutes, to the bishop of Winchester, their visitor: and 
he confirmed it. So that matter was legally settled. 
This was highly resented at court. It was said, that, 
in case of a mandamus for an undeserving man, they 
ought to have represented the matter to the king, 
and stayed till they had his pleasure : it was one of 
the chief services that the universities expected from 
their chancellors, which made them always choose 
men of great credit at court, that by their interest 
such letters might be either prevented or recalled K 



■ He was at this time also 
domestic chaplain to the duke 
ofOrmond. O. 

^ (The following is a true 
statement of the conduct of the 
college in relation to the man- 
date. Before they proceeded to 
the election of a president on 
the decease of doctor Gierke, 
having been credibly informed, 
that the Idng had granted let- 
ters mandatory in favour of 
Farmer, the vice-president and 
fellows, in a petition dated A- 
pril 9, 1687, represented to his 
majesty, that he was incapable 
by the college statutes of the 
place ; and therefore prayed ei- 
ther to be left to a free election, 
or that a person might be re- 
commended more serviceable to 
the king and to the coU^. 
On the nth of the same 



month the mandate arrived re- 
commending Farmer ; when it 
was agreed by the fellows to de- 
fer the consideration of the affidr 
till the 13 th, which was the day 
they had appointed for the elec- 
tion, conformably to the direc- 
tion of the statutes. On the 1 3th 
they determined, that the elec- 
tion should be postponed till tihe 
next day, on. account of their 
having a petition then lying be- 
fore his majefldy. On the 14th, 
not having received an answer 
to their petition, they again re- 
solved not to proceed to dect 
till the following day, that day 
being the last to which thqr 
could, consistently with the sta- 
tutes, defer the Election. On 
the 15th doctor Thomaa Smidi 
and captain Bagshaw, two of 
the fellows, acquainted the ool- 
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The duke of Ormond was now their chancellor: 
but he had little credit in the court ; and was de- 
clining in his age» which made him retire into the 
country. It was much observed \ that this univer- 
sity, that had asserted the king's prerogative in the 
highest strains of the most abject flattery possible, 
both in their addresses, and in a wild decree they 
had made but three years before this, in which they 
had laid together a set of such highflown maxims 



1686. 



lege, that they had been in- 
formed by the earl of Sunder* 
land, president of the privy 
council, to whom on the loth 
instant the college petition had 
been delivered, together with a 
letter of the same import ad- 
dressed to his lordship by the 
bishop of Winchester, visitor 
of the college, that his nuyesty, 
having sent his letter to the 
college, expected to be obeyed. 
Doctor Aldworth, the vice-pre- 
sident, as well as doctor Fair- 
fia, nephew of the parlia- 
ment's general the lord Fur- 
fiu, and doctors Smith and 
Pudsey, declared for a second 
address to the king, but all the 
others were for proceedii^ im- 
mediatelv^to election. Accord- 
mgly,oniy two of their number, 
Cbamoek and Thompson, -de- 
claring viva voce for Farmer, 
Mr., afterwards doctor, Houffh, 
Hid doetor Hoynard, having 
been returned by the major part 
of the whole body of the fellows 
to the thirteen senior fellows, 
Hough was finally elected by a 
ffreat majority of the thirteen. 
His €lecti<m was aocordiag to 
the custoQdarf, although not es* 
sef^tial, form, confirmed by the 
visitor on die iBth. Upon lord 

VOL. III. 



Sunderland*s requiring from the 
college an account of these pro- 
ceedings, a statement of the 
case was drawn up, and either 
on the iJBth or 19th of the 
same month of April transmit- 
ted to the duke of^Qrmond, 
chancellor of the university, to- 
gether with a letter requesting 
his grace's interposition with 
the king. They are inserted in a 
contemporary Relation of the 
Proceedings against St. Mary 
Magdalen College in Ozon, pp. 
4 and 5, commonly attributed 
to doctor Aldworth, the then 
vice-president of the college; 
the head of whose family, the 
present lord Braybroke, has in 
his possession some of the doc- 
tor's papers respecting this af- 
fair. It is proper to obs^re, 
that there is great reason to be- 
lieve, that the king was unac- 
quainted with the answer given 
by lord Sunderland to the pe* 
tition, and perhaps at first with 
the petition itself. Compare 
the Biographia Britan. artic. 
Dr. J, SmUh^yntk the Life of 
K. James 11. vol. ii. p. 1 19.) 

1 And their virtue and steadi- 
ness ought equally to be ob- 
served, o. 
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1680. ais must establish an uncontrollable tyranny 5 should 
"^ be the first body of the nation that should feel the 
effects of it most sensibly. The caifse was brought 
before the ecclesiastical commission. The fellows 
were first asked, why they had not chosen Fanner 
in obedience to the king's letter ? And ta that they 
answered by offering a list of many just exceptions 
against him. The subject was fruitful, and the scan- 
dals he had given were very public. The court was 
700 ashamed of him, and insisted no more on him : but 
they said, that the house ought to have shewed more 
respect to the king's letter, than to have proceeded 
to an election in contempt of it. 
They du- The ccclcsiastical commission took upon them to 
Le e'ensur- declare Hough's election null, and to put the house 
**' * • under suspension. And, that the design of the 
court in this matter might be carried on without the 
load of recommending a papist, Parker, bi^op of 
Oxford, was now recommended: and the fellows 
were commanded to proceed to a new election in 
his favour. They excused themselves, since they 
were bound by their oaths to maintain their sta- 
tutes: and by these, an election being once made 
and confirmed, they could not proceed to a new 
choice, till the former was annulled in some court of 
law : church benefices and college preferments were 
freeholds, and could only be judged in a court of re- 
cord : and, since the king was now talking so much 
of liberty of conscience, it was said, that the forcing 
men to act against their oaths seemed not to agree 
with those professions. In* opposition to this it was 
said, that the statutes of colleges had been always 
considered as things that depended entirely on. the 
king's good pleasure ; so that no oaths to observe 
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them could bind them, when it was in opposition to 
the king's commands 



1666. 



This did not satisfy the fellows : and, though the I687. 
king, as he went through Oxford in his progress in 
the year 1687, seiit for them, and ordered them to 
go presently and choose Parker for then* president, 
in a strain of language ill suited to the majesty of a 
crowned head, (for he treated them with foul lan- 
guage pronounced in a very angry tone ;) yet it had 
no eflFect on them. They insisted still on their oaths, 
though with a humility and submission, that they 
hoped would have mollified him *". They continued 
thus firm. A subaltern commission was sent from 
the ecclesiastical commission to finish the matter. 
Bishop Cartwright was the head of this commis- 
sion, as sir Charles Hedges was the king's advocate 
to manage the matter". Cartwright acted in so 
rough a manner, that it shewed he was resolved to 
sacrifice all things to the king's pleasure. It was an 
afflicting thing, which seemed to have a peculiar 
character of indignity in it, that this first act of vio- 
lence committed against the legal possessions of the 
church, was executed by one bishop, and done in fa- 
vour of another. 

The Tiew president was turned out. And, because And were 

all turned 



out. 



m 



(They soon after this sent 
an humble address to the king 
at Bath, oilering to obey him 
in any thing which did not in- 
terfere wit£ and violate their 
oonsciences.) 

"gWho was afterwards secre- 
tary of state to king William 
and queen Ann. He was turn- 
ed out a litde before king \Yil- 



liam died, and lord Notting* 
ham refused to be secretary to 
the queen, unless he were re- 
store ; upon a pretence that he 
suffered for a vote he had given 
in the house of commons ; but 
the truth was to hinder Vernon 
ftom being; so, whom his lordship 
did not like for a colleague. D. 

L 2 
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1687. be would not deliver the keys of fais house^ the doors 
were broken open : and Parker was put in posses- 
sion. The fellows were required to make their sub- 
701 mission, to ask pardon for what was past, and to ac- 
cept of the Ushop for their president. They still 
pleaded their oath : and were all turned out, except 
two that submitted ^ So that it was expected to 



^ (On the 25th of October 
1687, bishop Parker, not in- 
deed a Roman catholic, but dis- 
qualified by the college statutes 
for the place, having been put 
in possession of it, the fdlows 
were required by the commis- 
sioners, who were Cartwright 
bishop of Chester, the chief jus- 
tice Wright, and baron Jenner^ 
to submit to him as president. 
Doctor Fairfax, who, with the 
vice-president, doctor Aidwortb, 
had been suspended from his 
fellowship by the eedesiasttcal 
<H>mmissi(Hi, for not obeying the 
king's mandate in favour of 
Fanner, denied the authority of 
the courts refuted the requuped 
submission, and appealed to die 
Idng in his courts of justice. He 
hMi. also ilemunfid to the juris* 
diction of the ecclesiastical com- 
mission, when before it in Lon- 
don; which accounts for his 
Wflpension in a case where .0- 
thers were equally concerned. 
His firm and spirited opposition 
to that higher court is upon re- 
cord. The other fi^lows now 
mreed to sign a dedaration, 
that, as his majesty had by his 
royal «iithortty caused the bi- 
shop of Oxford to be installed 
president, t^ submitted, as far 
as was lawiul, and agreeable to 
the statutes of the college ; con- 
senting to leave out of their de- 



claration this additional clause, 
<' and no way pr^udicial to the 
" right and title of doctor 
" Hough," on the assurance of 
the commissioners, that the o- 
mission would in no way in- 
validate or pr^udice doctor 
Hough's title. Dr. T. Smith 
said, he submitted without re- 
serve. Dr. Fairfax was imme- 
diately afterwards removed from 
hk fellowship; and two Roman 
catholics admitted to this and 
another vacancy. But a letter 
having been recdved by the 
oomiBiaaioifters ftom die earl of 
Sunderland, the fellows were 
on the 28t£ of the month in- 
formed by the Inshop of Chea- 
ter, that his majesty expected 
that they should acknowledge 
the l^iality of the proceedings 
of the court, and ask the king's 
pardon for their great disobe- 
dience. In a.paper which they 
pcesented to the comjniasiooers, 
they declined doin^ either ; and 
on being required to submit to 
tlie bishop of Oxford as presi- 
dent, only two of all the feliowi 
then present in college answer* 
ed affirmatively. Dr. Smitli and 
Mr. Chamock, wkilst the o* 
thers, according to baron Jen* 
ner"* account of Aeie proceed- 
ings, either referred the com* 
tnisMoners to thehr former pa« 
per of rabmission, or refused t» 
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see thai house soon stocked with papists. The na- \G^. 
(ion, as well as the university, lodked on all this pro- "^ 
oeeding wit^ a just indignation. It was thought an 
open piece of robbery and burglary, when men, au- 
thorized by no legal commission, came and forcibly 
tamed men out of their possession and freehold i^. 



make any direct declaration; 
but the court insisting on having 
a positive ^nmrer to the question 
they had proposed, twelve of 
the number positively rejected 
the required submission. On 
the 1 6th of the next months 
November, the commissioners 
having returned to Oxford with 
written, directions for their con* 
duct, all the fellows who were 
resident in college, twenty-eight 
in number, w^e called upon by 
them, Smith and Chamock ex- 
cited, to sign a form of sub- 
mission and petition to the 
king, imploring his pardon, ac- 
knowledging the justice of the 
late proceedings, and declaring 
their entire submission to the 
bishop of Oxford as their presi* 
dent. All who were thus called 
upon refused com|diance, and 
were all of them, with the '^* 
ceptiott of Mr. Thompson, who 
had only offended the ruling 
powers by signing the petition 
against Famner, expelled the 
college by the ccmtmissiofierg. 
It appears from the MS. ac*^ 
cottnt jfust mentioned of this 
visitation, drawn up by baron 
Jenner, one of the commis- 
flibners> that upon thcar re- 
turn they were introduced by 
lord Sunderland to the kii^ at 
Wfakehall, who, on a narrative 
of Iheir proeeedingfr having been 
read to him, approved of their 



conduct, and said» "that all the 
'^ bishops of England should 
** not excuse a i^fvser." On the 
loth of December the king's 
commissioners for ecclesiastical 
causes declared the expelled 
fellows, together with doctor 
Hough, twenty-six persons in 
all, incapable of receiving any 
eodesiaBfdcal dignity, benefiooi 
or promotion ; and further or- 
dered, that such of them as 
were not ft% ki \uAy orders, 
should be incapable of them.) 

p (The prince of Orange in 
his declaration of the reasons, 
inducing him to come to this 
country, notices, amongst other 
particulars, the dq[>riv»tion of 
the president and fellows of 
Magdalen college, stating that 
the turning them out of their 
freeholds was ecmtrary to law, 
and? to an express provision in 
the Magna Charta. Burnet slays 
b^w, p. 799^ that the king 
himself, both at Fevenhott and 
after hig return to WhitehaH, 
justiied i^l he had done before, 
but spoke li fittle doubtft^ly of 
the business of Magdalen col- 
1^. And sir Edward Herbert, 
tl^ ehief justice, who in m Ed- 
wstrd Hide's case determined 
for the king's di&penstng pow^r, 
writes thus very deeidedty iin 
favour of the ooB^ rights: 
** In cases whereiif the r^hts 
**of the subjects have been 

L 3 
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1687. This kgreed ill with the professions that the king 
"^^ was still making, that he would maintain the church 
of England as by law established : for this struck at 
the whole estate, and all the temporalties of the 
church. It did so inflame the church party and the 
clergy, that they sent over very pressing messages 
upon it to the prince of Orange, desiring that he 
would interpose, and espouse the concerns of the 
church ; and that he would break upon it, if the 
king would not redress it. This I did not see in 
their letters ^. Those were of such importance, since 
the writing them might have been carried to high 
treason, that the prince did pot think fit to shew 
them. But he often said, he was pressed by many 
of those, who were afterwards his Wtterest enemies, 
to engage in their quarrel. When that was commu^ 
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brouffht in questioD^ bow 
strictly I have k(^pt to that 
substantial difference taken 
by the house of commons (in 
1628), that though the king 
in laws of government, in pe- 
nal laws of a publick nature, 
has a power to dispense in 
particular cases, yet he can- 
not dispense with laws which 
vest any the least right or 
property in any of his. sub- 
jects, will app^r by th^ opi- 
nion I gave in the case of 
Magdalen colledge, (for the 
truth of which I appeal to all 
that know any thing of the 
transactions in that case,) 
wherein, when the king's right 
against the colledge was en- 
deavoured to be asserted by a 
dispensation granted by him- 
self I utterly denied that dis- 
pensation to be of any force 
at all, because there was a 



^^ particular right and interest 
*' vested in the members of that 
'* college, as there is in the 
" members of many other cor- 
'' porations, of choosing their 
" own head.** A short Account 
of the Authorities in Law^ 8fc, 
in Sir Edw» Holers Case^ by Sir 
Edw> tierherty p. 29. But adr 
mitting the power of dispensing 
with the laws, to have been 
vested in the crown to the full- 
est extent, yet the king used 
this prerogative not so much 
.for the ease or benefit of indivi- 
duals^ as for the subversion of 
thqse very laws, and of what 
was established by them.) 

^ (Perhaps it would have 
been difficult for the prince to 
have shewn letters of mvitation 
from any of the cleigy, with 
the exception of Copapton bi- 
shop of London^ and Trelaw- 
ney of Bristol.) 
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nicated to me, I was still of opinion ^ that, though 1667. 
tMs was indeed an act of despotical and arbitrary """ 
power, jet I did not think it struck at the «rhole : 
so that it was not, in my opinion, a lawfiil case <^ 
resistance : and I could not concur in a quarrel oc«- 
casioned by such a single act, though the precedent 
set by it might go to every thing. 
. Now the king broke with the church of England. 
And, as he was apt to go w^armly upon eyery provo- 
cation, he gave himself such liberties in discourse 
upon that subject, that it was plain, aU the services 
they had done him, both in opposing the exclusion, 
and upon his first accession to the crown, were foi:- 
got. Agents were now found out, to go among the 
dissenters, to persuade them to accept of the favour 
the king intended them, and to concur with him in 
his designs. 

The dissenters were divided into four main bodies. Tbediwent- 
The presbyterians, the independents, the anabap- ^ch^^urt- 
tists, and the quakers. The two former had not the ^^^J **** 
visiMe distinction of different rites : and their de» 
pressed condition made, that the dispute about the 
constitution and subordination of churches, Which 
had broken them when power was in their hands, 
was now out of doors: and they were locked. on 
as one body, and were above three parts in four of all 
the dissenters. The main difference between these 
was, that the presbyterians seemed reconcileable to 
the church ; for they loved episcopal ordination " and 
a liturgy, and upon some amendments ^ seemed dis-^ 

^ He was a better tory than might have been as proper 

I, if he spoke as he thought. S. a word, for a bishop of the 

* A damnable lie. S. church of England to have used 

*■ /ilterations (it seeins to me) upon that occasion, though not 
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|<3S7. posed to come into the church; and they liked the 



1^02 ^^ goremment and limited monarchy. But as the 
independents were &r a commonwealth in the state, 
so they put all the power o£ the church in the peo-» 
pie, and thought that their chcoce was an ordination : 
nor did they approve of set forms of worship. Both 
were enemies to this high prerogative tiiat the king 
was assuming, and were very averse to popery a. 
They generally were of a mind, as to the accepting 
the king's favour ; but were not inclined to take in 
the papists into a fuU toleration ; much less could 
they be prevailed on to concur in taking off the tests. 
The anabaptists were generally men of virtue and of 
an universal charity : and as they were &r firom be* 
ing in any treating terms with the church of Eng- 
land, so nothing but an universal tolotrticm could 
make them capable of favour or employments. The 
quakers had set up such a visible distinction in the 
matter of the hat, and saying thou and thee, that 
they had aQ as it were a badge fixed on them : so 
they were easily known. Among these Pen had the 
greatest credit, as he had a free access at Court. To 
all these it was proposed, that the king designed the 
settliiig the minds of the different parties in the na- 
tion, and the enriching it by enacting a perpetual 
law, that should be passed with such solemnities as 
had accompanied the Magna Charta; so that not 
only penal law should be for ever repealed, but that 
public employments should be opened to men of aO 
persuasions, without any tests or oaths limiting them 

so agreeable to hb brethren of out almosi ia every page of his 

Scotland. But the bishop's book. D. 

love to presbytery, and hatred ° Style. S. 
to the church of England, peeps 
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to one sort or party of men. There were many meet- i^T- 
ings among the leading men of tiie several sects. 

It was visible to all men, that the courting them i><b«tM 

^ and rsoIq* 



at this time was not from any kindness or goodtioosaBon^ 
opinion that the king had of them. They had left**^" 
the church of England, because of scmie forms in it» 
that they thought looked too Uke the church of 
Rome. They needed not to be told, that all the fa* 
vour expected from popery was once to bring it in, 
under the colour of a general toleration, till it 
should be strong enough to set on a general perse* 
ctttion: and therefore, as they could not engage 
themselves to support such an arbitrary prerogative 
as was now made use of, so neither should they go 
into any engagements for popery. Yet they resolved 
to let the paints of controversy atone, and leave those 
to the management of the clergy, who had a legal 
bottom to support them. They did believe, that this 
indignation against the church party, and this kind- 
ness to them, were things too unnatural to last long. 
So the more considerable among them ^ resolved hot 
to stand at too great a distance from the courts nor 
to provoke the king so far, as to give him cause to 
think they were irrecondleable to him, lest th^703 
should provoke him to make up matters on any 
telrms with the church party. On the other hand» 
they resolved hot to provoke the diurch party, or by 
any ill behaviour of theirs drive them into a recon* 
dilation with the court. It is true. Pen shewed 
both a scorn of the detgy, and virulent spite against 
them, in which he had not many followers. 

' They all oomplied most sbamefiilLy and publiclyy as is fmsU 
known. S. 
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] 687. '^^ Mng was so fond -of his armj, that he ordered 
The«nny them to encamp on Hounslow-heath, and to be ex- 
encunped ercised all the summer lone. This was done with 

ftt Hoans- ^ 

lowwiMftth. great magnificence, and at a vast expense : but that 
which abated the king's joy in seeing so brave an 
army about him was, that it appeared visibly, and on 
many occasions, that his soldiers had as great an a- 
version to his religion, as his other subjects had ex- 
pressed. The king had a chapel in his camp, where 
mass was said : but so few went to it, and those few 
were treated by the rest with so much scorn, that it 
was not easy to bear it. It was very plain, that such 
an army was not to be trusted in any quarrel in 
which religion was concerned. 

The few papists that were in the army were an 
unequal match to the rest. The heats about reli- 
gion were like to breed quarrels : and it was once 
very near a mutiny. It was thought, that these en- 
campments had a good effect on the army. They 
encouraged one another, and vowed they would stick 
together, and never forsake their religion. It wais 
no small comfort to them, to see they had so few pa- 
jHSts among them; which might have been better 
* disguised at a distance, than when they were aU in 
view. A resolution was formed upon this at court to 
make recruits in Ireland, and to fill them up with 
Irish papists; which succeeded as ill as all their 
other designs did, as shall be told in its proper 
place. 
An ambas- TJie king had for above a year managed his corre- 
to Rome, spoudcuce with Rome secretly. But now the priests 
resolved to drive the matter past reconciling. The 
correspondence with that court, while there was none 
at Rome with a public character, could not be de- 
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cently managed, but by cardinal Howard's means. 1687. 
He was no friend to the Jesuits; nor did he like 
their over driving matters. So thej mov^ to the 
king to send an ambassador to Rome. This was 
high treason by law. Jefferies was very uneasy in 
it. But the king's power of pardoning had been 
much argued in the earl of Danby's case, and was 
believed to be one of the unquestionable rights of 
the crown. So he knew a safe way in committing 
crimes ; which was, to take out pardons as soon as 
he had done illegal things. 

The king's choice of Palmer, earl of Castlemain^ 
was liable to great exception. For, as he was be- 
lieved to be a Jesuit, so he was certainly as hot and 704 
eager in all high notions as, any of them could be. 
The Romans ^ were amazed, when they heard that he 
was to be the person. His misfortunes were so emi- 
nent and public, that they, who take their measures 
much from astrology, and from the characters they 
think are fixed on men, thought it strange to see 
such a negotiation put in the hands of so unlucky a 
man. It was managed with great splendor, and at 
fL vast charge ^. 

He was unhappy in every step of it. He disputed He manag 
with a nice sort of affectation every punctilio of the thiny un- 
ceremonial. And, when the day set for his audience ***PP**y- 
came, there happened to be such an extraordinary 



y Duchess of Cleveland's 
husband. S. 

' Voltaire does not beliere 
Che modems of Rome deserve 
this appellation. O. 

^ See among my prints, for a 
representation of the pagean- 
tries of it. O. (Perhaps a folio 



volume, adorned with many 
plates, which gives an account 
of this embassy, is intended ; it 
was published first in Italian, 
by Michael Wright, chief stew- 
ard of his excellency's house at 
Rome.) 
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1687. thunder^ and such detnges of rain, as disgraced the 
shew, and hei^tened the opinion of the ominoiis- 
ness of this embassy. After this was over, he had 
yet many disputes witii relation to the ceremony of 
visits. 'Hie points he pressed were, first the making 
P. Renaldi of Este, the queen's uncle, a cardinal ; in 
which he prevailed : and it was the only point in 
which he succeeded ^ He tried; if it was possible, 
to get fatiier Petre to be made a cardinaL But the 
Pope was known to be intractable in that point, hav-^ 
ing fixed it as a maxim not to raise any of that or* 
der to the purple. Count Mansfield told me, as he 
came from Spain, that our court had pressed the 
court of Spain to join their interest with ours at 
Rome for his promotion. They gave it out, that 
he was a German by birth, and undertook that he 
should serve the Austrian interest. They also pro- 
mised the court of Madrid great asdstance in other 
matters of the last importance, if they would procure 
this : adding, that this would prove the most e& 
fectual means for the omversion of England. Upon 
which the count told me, he was asked cancemiii^ 
father Petre. He, who had gone often to Spain 
through England, hi^pened to know tiiat Jesuit; 
and told them, he was no German, but an English- 



i> Which was granted with 
great reluctaney, it having been 
a standing maxim of the court 
of Bjome> ever since Clement 
the Vlllth took Ferrara from 
Caesar d*£iite» never to contri« 
bate to the aggrandiziiig oi 
that family ; and I was told at 
Rome, the Pope offered to 
make four cardinals at the king's 
nomination, if he would desist 



from those two. And they be^* 
gan to suspect the influence 
the queen had over the king 
might engage him in the in- 
terests of her family, more thaa 
^i!^as consistent with their own, 
which was the reason they 
shewed so little concern for 
king James's misfortunes at the 
revc^udon. D. 
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man. They tried their strength at Borne for his 1687. 
promotion, but with no success. 

The ambassador at Rome pressed cardinal Cibo 
much to put an end to the differences between the 
Pope and the king of France, in the matter of the 
franchises, that it might appear that the Pope had a 
due r^^ard to a king that had extirpated heresy, 
and to another king who was endeavouring to bring 
olher kingdoms into the sheepfold. What must the 
worid say, if two such kings, like whom no ages had 
produced any, should be neglected and iU used at 
Rome for some punctilios? He added, that, if 
these matters were settled, and if the Pope would 
enter into concert with them^ they would set about 
the destroying heresy every where, and would begin 
with the Dutch ; u])on whom, he said, they would 
fall without any dedaration of war, treating them as fds 
a eompazty of rdbels and pirates, who had not a 
right, as free states and princes have, to a formal 
denunciation a£ war« Cibo, who was then cardinal 
patron, was amazed at this, and gave notice of it to 
the imperial cardinals. They sent it to the em- 
peror, and he s^ified it to the prince of Orange. It 
is certain, that one prince's treating with another to 
invade a third giwe» a ri^t to that third prince to 
defend himself, and to -prevent those designs. And, 
sanoe what an ambassador says is understood as sidd 
by the prince whose character he bears, this gave 
tiie States a right to make, use of aU advaatages that 
might oflfer themselves ^. But they had yet better 
grounds to justii^ their proceedings, as will appear 
in the sequel. 

*: Sophistiy. b. 
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1687. When the ambassador saw that his remonstrances 



to the cardinal patron were ineffectual, he demanded 
an audience of the pope. And there he lamented, 
that so little regard was had to two such great 
kings. He reflected on the pope, as shewing more 
zeal about temporal concerns than the spiritual; 
which, he said, gave scandal to all Christendom. 
He concluded, that, since he saw intercessions made 
in his master's name were so little considered, he 
would make haste home : to which the pope made 
no other answa*, but, lei i padrone, he might do as 
he pleased. But he sent one after the ambassador, 
as he withdrew from the audience, to let him know 
how much he was offended with his discourses, that 
he received no such treatment from any person, and 
that the ambassador was to expect no other private 
audience. Cardinal Howard did what he could to 
soften matters. But the ambassador was so entirely 
in the hands of the Jesuits, that he had little regard 
to any thing that the cardinal su^ested. And so 
he left Rome after > very expensefiil, but insignifi- 
cant embassy^ 
rsope inno- The popc scut iu return a nuncio, Dada, now a 
ncter. cardiuaL He was highly civil in all his deportment. 
But it did not appear that he was a man of great 
depth, nor had he power to do much \ The pope 
Was a jealous and fearftd man, who had no know- 



^ {** However the world has , ** sense to Approve of all the 

" been imposed on to believe, " measures that were taken ; 

" that the pope's nuncio at the " and therefore desired often to 

English court, who is since " be recalled, lest he should be 



« 
« 

4t 



made a cardinal, was an in- " thought to have a hand in 

strument to push on things " them.'* Welwood^s Memoiri, 

to extremities, yet certain it p. 184.) 
is, he had too much good 
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ledge of any dort, but in the matters of the revenue ifid/. 
and of money : for he was descended from a family 
that was become. rich by dealing in banks. And, in 
that respect, it was a happiness to the papacy that 
he was advanced : for it was so involved in vast 
debts by a succession of many wasteful pontificates, 
that his frugal management came in good time to 
set those matters in better . order. It was known 
that he did not so much as understand Latin* I 
was told at Rome, that when he was made cardinal, 
he had a master to teach him to pronounce that lit* 
tie Latin that he had occasion for at high masses. 706^ 
He understood nothing of divinity. I remembered 
what a Jesuit at Venice had said to me, whom I 
met sometimes at the French ambassador's there, 
when we were talking of the pope's infallibility : he 
said, that being in Rome during Altieri's pontificate 
who lived some years in a perfect dotage, he con-^ 
fessed it required a very strong faith to believe him 
infallible: but he added pleasantly, the harder it 
was to believe it, the act of faith was the more me^ 
ritorious. The submitting to pope Innocent's infaV 
libility was a very implicit act of faith, when aU ap- 
pearances were so strongly against it. The pope 
hated the Jesuits, and expressed a great esteem for 
the Jansenists ; not that he understood the ground 
of the difference, but because they were enemies to 
the Jesuits, and were ill looked on by the court of 
France^ He understood the business* of the regale 
a little better, it relating to the temporalties of the 
church. And therefore he took aU those under his 
protection who refused to submit to it* Things 
seemed to go far towards a breach between the two 
courts : especially after the drtides^ which were set 
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1687. 



Disputes 
aboat the 
franchises. 



out by the assemUy of the cl^^ of France in the 
year 1682, in fiavour of the councils of Constance 
and Basile, in opposition to the piqpal pretensions. 
The king of France, who was not accustomed to be 
treated in such a manner, sent many threat^iing 
messages to Rome, which alarmed the cardinals so 
much, that they tried to mollify the pope. But it 
was reported at Rome, that he made a noble answer 
to them, when they asked him what he could do, if 
so great a king should send an army to fall upon 
him ? He said, he could suffer martyrdom ^ 

He was so little terrified with aU those threaten-* 
ings, that he had set on foot a dispute about the 
franchises. In Rome, all those of a nation put thcsn* 
selves under the protection of their ambassador, and 
are upon occasions of ceremony his cortege. These 
were usually lodged in his neighbourhood, j^etend- 
ing that they belonged to him. So that they ex- 
empted themsdves bom the orders and justice of 
Rome, as a part of the ambassador's family. And 
that extent of houses or streets in which they lo^^ped 
was called the franchises ;^ fin* in it they pretended 



^ The king of France gave a 
great sum of money to the 
French minimi at Rome, to 
make a noble ascent and a new 
front to their convent ; and his 
own statue on horseback wag to 
have been placed on the top of 
the ascent ; which the pope be- 
mg informed of, sent tl^m word 
they might 4»nbellish their con* 
vent as much as they pleased in 
all other respects, but he was 
iipvereign in Rome, and should 
not svkar any other prince's 
statue to be erected in his town. 
They fdeaded in answer, that 



Henry the IVth*s statue was 
there already before St John La* 
teraa's church, (which had been 
put there in memory of his con- 
version,) and that Lewis the 
XlVch had merked mudi move 
from the see of Rome than 
ever he had done. The pope 
made no reply, but ordered 
Henry the IVUi*6 statue to be 
immediately taken down, and 
put in a corner of the church 
porch, (where it stood when I 
was at Rome,) upon which the 
whole design was dropped. D. 
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ihty wen not subject to the go^enliiient of Rome. 1687. 



Thii Itad made thete houses to be well filled, not 
only with those of ' that natioD, blit with such Ro^ 
liiaiifi as desired to be covered with that protection. 
Rome. was now much suuk from wha^ it had been : 
80 that these franchises were beccKme so great a part 
0f the city, that the privileges of those that Uved in 
them were giving every day new disturbances to 
the course of justice, and were the common sanctua- 
ries of criminak. So the pope resolved to reduce 
tte pririkges of ambawadorg to their own families, 
within their own pdaces. He first dealt with the 707 
^nperor's and the king of Spain's ambassadors : .and 
ibrought them to quit tiieir pretensions to the fran- 
chises, but with this provision, that, if the French 
Ad not the same, they would return to thenl. . So 
BOW tiie pope was uixm forcing the French to sub- 
mit to the same methods. The pope said, his.nuntio 
or l^ate at Paris had no privilege but for his family, 
end for those that livsed in his palace« The French 
rejected this with great scorn. They said, the pope 
was. not to pretend to an equaUty with so great a 
kii^. He was the common father of Christendom : 
so those who came thither, as to the centre of unity, 
wexe not to be put on the level with the ambassa- 
dors that passed between sovereign princes. Upon 
this the king of France pretended that he would 
mikintain all the privileges and franchises that his 
ambassadors were possessed of. This was now grow- 
ing up to be the matter of a new quarrel and of 
fresh disputes between those courts. 

The English ambassador being so entirely in the 
French interests, and in the confidence of the* Je- 
suits, he was much^ less considered at Rome than he 

VOL. III. M 
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1687. thought he ought to have been ^. The truth is, the 
Romans, as they have very little sense of religion, so 
they considered the reduction of England as a thing 
impracticable. They saw no prospect of any profits 
like to arise in any of their offices by bulls or com- 
positions : and this was the notion that they Imd (^ 
the • conversion of nations, chiefly as it brought 
wealth and advantages to them. 

I will conclude all that I shall say iii this place of 

the affairs of Rome with a lively saying of queen 

Qaeen Chrfstiua to my self at Rome. She said, it was cer- 

Christina's , 

character of tain that the church was governed by the immediate 
some popes. ^^^^ ^^ ^ providcncc of God : for none of the four 

popes that she had known »nce she came to Rome 
had common «ense. She added, they were the first 
and the last of men. She had given h^ self enticdly 
for some years to the study of astrology : and upon 
that she told me, the king would live yet many 
years, but added that he would have no son. 

I come, from the relation of this embassade to 
Rome, to give an account of other negotiations. 
The king found Skelton managed his afiairs in Hol- 
land with so little sense, and gave such an universal 
distaste, that he resdved to change him. But he 
had been so servilely addicted to all his interests, 



^ One great reason for their 
dislike to lord Castlemain was 
the disrespect he shewed to 
cardinal Howard, who was 
much beloved in Rome upon 
the account of his strict life^ 
great affability, and high birth, 
which were as well known as 
lord Castiemain*s incinlity to 
hinvof which, Pon Gulielmo^ 
who was one of the cardinal's 
chaplains, told me sever^ par* 



ticulars that were extremely of- 
fensive ! but he said" it was 
thou^t the Jesuits. put him 
upon it, the candinal having 
had some disputes with them, 
though he had built part of the 
Enghsh college, which he lived 
in: but they knew he could 
not cany it away with him, and 
that he had nothing more to 
give them. D. 
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that he would not discourage him. And^ because aU i68jr. 
his concerns with the court of France w6re managed 
with Barillon, the French ambassador at London, he 
was sent to Paris. 

The king found out one White, an Irishman, who D'Aibciius 
had been long a spy of the Spaniards. And when to'nouIS. 
they did not pay his appointments well, he accepted 7O8 
of the title of marquis d'Albeville from them in part 
of payment. And then he turned to the French, 
who paid their tools more punctually. But, though 
he had learned the little arts of corrupting under 
secretaries, and had found out some secrets by that 
way, which made him pass for a good spy ; yet, 
when he came to negotiate matters in a higher 
form, he proved a most contemptiMe and ridiculous 
man, who had not the common appearances either 
of decency or of truth ^. 

He had orders, before he entered upon business i^ upon 
with the prince or princess, to ask of them, not only pmnng in- 
to £orbid me the court, but to promise to see me no bid tTaee ' 
more. The king had writ two violent letters against ^^Jjj^ 
me to the princess. She trusted me so far, that she <»^ o«n8«« 
shewed them to me; and was pleased to answer 
th^m according to the hints that I suggested. But 
now it was put so home, that this was to be com-^ 
plied with, or a breach was immediately to follow 
upon it. So this was done. And they Were both so 
true to their promise, that I saw neither the one nor 
the other till a few days before the prince set saU 
for England. The prince sent Dykvdt and Hale- 

« (ThU person is, said to have France. See Macpheraoii's Hi|H 

betrayed his niaster to the tory of Great Britain, vol. i,. 

prinioe of .Orange, aiid the p. 510.) 
prince himself to the king of 

M % 
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1^. tryn cmistiaiitly to me, with all the advertisements 
tha^ eame from Et)gland. So I had the whole se- 
cret of English affidrs still brought me. 
Dykveit That which was first resolved on was, to send 

sent to 

SiftgiMMi. Dyftvdt to En^and witb directions how to talk 
with all sorts of people : to the kingy to those o£ the 
church, and to the dissenters. I was OTdered to 
draw Ids instructiond, which he followed verjr closely . 
He was ordered to expostulate decently, but firmly, 
with the king upon the methods he was pursuing, 
both at home ond abroad ; and to see if it was pos^ 
sSile to bring him to a better understanding with 
the ^ prince. He was also to assure all the church 
party, that the prince would evet be ftrm to the 
church of England, and to all our nf^onal interests. 
i%e cleigy, by the methods in which they corre* 
sponded with him, which I suppose was chiefly by 
Ae fatshop of London's means^ had desired him to 
use afl his credk with the dissentcn^, to keep them 
from going into the measures of the court ; and seM 
over very positive assurances, that, in case they 
stood firm now to the common interest, they would 
in a better time come into a comprehension of such 
as could be brought into a conjimction with the 
church, and to a ^deration of the rest. They had 
also desired him to send over some of the preachers, 
whom the violence of the former years had driven to 
Holland ; and to prevail effectually with them to 
(^pose any Mse brethren, whom the court might 
gain to deceive the rest: which the prince had done. 
And to many of them he gave such presents, as en- 
709 abled them to pay their debts, and to undertake the 
journey. Dykvelt had orders to press them all to 
stand off; and not to be drawn in by any proitnises 
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the court might make them, to assist them in the 1687. 
elections of parliament. He was also instructed to 
assure them of a full toleration ; and likewise of a 
comprehension, if possible, whensoever the crown 
should devolve on the princess. He was to .try all 
sorts of people, and to remove the ill impressions that 
had been given theip of the prince : for the church 
party was made believe he was a presbyterian^ and 
the dissenters were possessed with a conceit of his 
being arbitrary and imperious. Some had even the 
impudence to give out that he was a papist. But 
the m terms in which the king and he Uved put an 
end to those reports at that time. Yet they were 
afterwards taken up, and managed with much ma- 
lice to create a jealousy of him \ Dykvelt was not 
gone off, when D'Albeville came to the Hague. He 
did all he could to divert the journey ; for he knew 
well Dykvelt's way of penetrating into secrets, he 
himself haying been often epiployed by him, and 
well paid for several discoveries made by his means. 

P'Albeville assured the prince and the States, that The nego- 
the king was firmly resolved to maintain his alliance t^^^e 
with them : that his naval preparations were only to J^^^*^ 
enable hiin to preserve the peace of Europe : for he 
seemed much concerned to find that the States had 



^ 1 was told at Vienna by a 
man of great quality, (the earl 
of Carlingford, who went by the 
name of count Toaf in Ger- 
many, and was in great favour 
with the emperor Leopold,) 
that the emperor Leopold (who 
was extremely bigoted) could 
not be brought to approve of 
the prince of Orange's expedi- 
tion, till he had been assured 
that the pripce was at kast no 



enemy to the Romish reli^on, 
and woidd be better able to 
protect the catholics in Eng- 
land than king James; who 
had so provoked the nation, 
that they ran great risk of being 
destroyed totidly : and I was af- 
terwards told at Rome that the 
same assurances had been given 
to the pope, by an agent the 
prince kept there for his German 
afUrs. D. (SeebeloWyp«773.) 

M 3 
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1687. 8uch apprehensions of these, that they were putting 
~ themselves in a condition not to be surprised by 
them. In his secret negotiations with the prince 
and princess, he began with very positive assurances, 
that th^ king intended never to wrong them in their 
right of succession : that all that the king was now 
engaged in was only to assert the rights of the 
crown, of which they would reap the advantage in 
their turn : the test was a restraint on the king's 
liberty, and therefore he was resolved to have it re- 
pealed : and he was also resolved to lay aside all 
penal laws in matters of religion : they saw too well 
the advantages that Holland had by the liberty of 
conscience that was settled among them, to oppose 
him in this particular : the king could not abandon 
men, because they were of his own religion, who 
had served hin\ well, and had suffered only on his 
account, and on the account of th^r conscience. 
He told them how much the king condemned the 
proceedings, in France ; and that he spoke of that 
king as a poor bigot, who was governed by the arch- 
bishop of Parisj and Madame de Maintenon, whereas 
he knew Pere de la Chaise had opposed the perse- 
cution as long as he could. But the king hated 
those maxims: and therefore he received the re- 
TlOfugees very kindly, and had given orders for a col- 
lection of charity over the kingdom for their relief. 

This was the substance both of what D'Albeville 
said to the prince and princess, and of what the king 
himself said to Dykvelt upon those subjects. At 
that time the king thought he had made a majority 
of the house of commons sure : and so he seemed 
resolved to have a session of parliament in April. 
And of this D'Albeville gave the prince positive as- 
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surances. But the king had reckoned wrong : for i($dr« 
many of those who had been with him in his closet 
were either silent, or had answered him in such re« 
spectful words, that he took these for promises. 
But, when they were more strictly examined, the 
king saw his error : and so the sitting of the parlia* 
ment was put off! 

To all these propositions the prince and the prin- 
cess, and Dykvelt in their name, answered, that 
they were fixed in a principle against persecution in 
matters of conscience : but they could not think it 
reasonable to let papists in to sit in parliament, or 
to serve in public trusts : . the restless spirit of some 
of that religion, and of their clergy in particular, 
shewed they could not be at quiet till they were 
masters ^ : and the power they had over the king's 
spirit, in making him foi^t what he had promised 
upon his coming to the crown, gave but too just a 
ground of jealousy : it appeared, that they could not 
bear any restraints, nor remember past services longer 
than those who did them could comply in every 
thing with that which was desired of them : they 
thought, the prerc^tive as limited by law was great 
enough : and they desired no such exorbitant power 
as should break through all laws : they feared, that 
such an attack upon the constitution might rather, 
drive the nation into a commonwealth: they thought 
the surest as well as the best way was to govern 
according to law : the church of England had given 
the king signal proofs of their affection and fidelity ; 
and had complied with him in every thing, till he 
came to tojich them in so tender a point as the 

' All sects were of that spirit. S. 

m4 
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x687. Jegal security they had for their religion : their s^k* 
ing to that was very natural : and the king^s taking 
. that ill from them was liable to gi»at censure : the 
king, if he pleased to improve the advantages he 
had HI his hand, might be both easy ami great at 
home, and the arbiter of all fdTairs abroad: but he 
was prevailed on by the importunities bf simie rest* 
less priests to embroil all his affairs to serve their 
ends: they could never consent to abolish those 
laws, which were the best, and now the only fence 
of that religion which they tliaBs^^es believed 
true. This was the substance of their answers to 
all the pressing messages that were often repeated 
711 by IKAIbeville. And upon this occasion the prih* 
cess spoke so often and with such firmness to him, 
that he said, she was more intractable on those mat- 
ters than the prince himself. Dykvelt told me, he 
argued ofi;en with the king on all these to{M€S : but 
he found him obstinately fixed in his resolution. He 
said, he was the head of the family, and the prince 
ought to comply with him ; but that he had always 
set himself against him. Dykvelt answered, that 
the prince could not cairy his compliafice so figr, as 
to give up his rdigion to his pleasjure ; but thiit in 
aU other things he had shewed a Very ready submis^ 
sion to his will: the peace of Nim^uen, dP which 
the king was guarantee, was openly violated in the 
article relating to the principality of Orange : yet, 
since the king did not think fit to espouse his inters 
ests in that matter, he had been silent, and had 
made no protestations upon it: so the king saw, that 
he was ready to be silent under so great an injury, 
and to sacrifice his own concerns, rather than dis- 
turb the king's affairs. To this the king made no 
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answer. The earl of Sundarland, and the rest of ^^7- 



ihe ministry, pressed Dykvelt mightily, to endea-* 
your to bring the prince to concur with the king. 
And they engaged to him, that, if that were once 
settled, the king would go into close measures with 
him against France. But he put an end to all those 
propositions. He said, the prince could never be 
brought to hearicen to them. 

At this time a great disocivery W9S made of ihe a letter 

writ l)v the 

intentions of the court by the Jesuits of Liege, who^ Jesuits of 
in a letter that they wrote to their iHretfaren iii ^^ye^ 
Friburg in Switzeiiand, gave ihem a long account ^^gj^f*' 
of the affairs of England. They told them, that 
the king was received into a oommiinication of the 
merits of their order : that be e2q)ressed great joy 
at his becoming a son of the society ; and professed, 
he was as much concerned in aU tibeir int^*ests as 
in his own : he wiAed they could furnish him with 
many priests to assist him in the conversion, of the 
nation, which he was resolved to bring about, or to 
die a martyr in endeavouring it ; and that he would 
rathersuffer death for carrying on that, than live 
ever so long and happy without attempting it. He 
said, he must make haste in this work: otherwise, 
if he should die before he had compassed it, he 
would leave them worse than he found them. They 
added, among many particulars, that, when one of 
them kneeled down to kiss his hand, he took him 
up, and said, since he was a priest, he ought rather 
to kneel to him, and to kiss his hand. And, wheif 
one of them was lamenting that his next heir waq 
an heretic, he said, Ood would provide ^n heir. 

The Jesuits at Friburg shewed this abbut. And 712 
one of the ministers, on whom they were taking 
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i6d7. some pains, and of whom they had some hopes, had 
got a sight of it. And he obtained leave to take a 
' copy of it, pretending that he would make good use 
of it. He sent a copy of it to Heidegger, the fa- 
mous professor of divinity at Zurich : and from him 
I had it. Other copies of it were likewise sent, 
both from Geneva and Switzerland. One of those 
was sent to Dykvelt ; who upon that told the king, 
that his priests had other designs, and were full of 
those hopes, that gave jealousies which could not 
be easily removed : and he named the Liege letter, 
and gave the king a copy qf it. He promised to 
him he would read it ; and be would soon see, whe-' 
ther it was an imposture made to make them more 
odious, or not. But he never spoke of it to him 
afterwards. This, Dykvelt thought, was a confess- 
ing that the letter was no forgery fc. Thus Dyk- 
vdt's negotiation at London, and D'Albeville's at 
the Hague, ended without any effect on either side. 
DykTeit'8 But, if his treating with the king was without 
England!'^ succcss, his management of his instructions was 
more prosperous. He desired, that those who wished 
well to their religion and their country would meet 
together, and concert such advices and advertise- 
ments, as might be fit for the prince to know, that 
he might govern himself by them. The marquis of 
Halifax, and the earls of Shrewsbury, Devonshire, 

• 

^ (This letter, said to be his measures odious. Since 
translated from the Latin, is to this was vnitten, it has been 
be seen in Echard's Hist, of found, that the letter is inserted 
England, who indeed supposes also in the first volume of Co- 
it to be genuine ; but it appears, gan*s Collection of Tracts, p, 
from several passages in it, to 249, where its authenticity is 
have been forged, for the pur- ' stated to be doubtful.) 
pose of making the king and 
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Dauby, and Nottingham, the lords Mordaunt, and 16S7. 
Lumley, Herbert and Russel among the admirals, 
and the bishop of London, were the persons chiefly 
trusted. And upon the advices that were sent over 
by them the prince governed all his motions. They 
met often at the earl of Shrewsbury's. And there 
they concerted matters, and drew the declaration 
on which they advised the prince to engage. 

In this state things lay for some months. ButAprocia. 
the king resolved to go on in his design of breaking indulgence 
through the laws. He sent a proclamation of in-sw^tod, 
dulgence to Scotland in February. It set forth in 
the preamble, that the king had an absolute power 
viested in him, so that aU his subjects were bound to 
obey him without reserve : by virtue of this power, 
the king repealed all the severe laws that were 
passed in his grandfather's name during his infancy : 
he with that took off all disabilities that were by 
any law laid on his Roman catholic subjects, and 
made them capable of all employments and bene- 
fices: he also slackened all the laws made against 
the moderate presbyterians : and promised he would 
never force his subjects by any invincible necessity 
to change their religion : and he repealed all laws 713 
imposing tests on those who held any employments : 
instead of which he set up a new one, by which 
they should renounce the principles of rebellion, and 
should oblige themselves to maintain the king in 
this his absolute power against aU mortals. 

This was published in Scotland, to make way for wwch was 

*• *L much ceo- 

that which followed it some months after m Eng-suied. 
land. It was strangdiy drawn, and liable to much 
just censure. The king by this raised his power to 
a pitch, not only of suspending, but of repealing 
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i^s;. laws^ ^d of enacting new ones by his own author- 
ity. His daimii^ an absolute power, to which all 
men were bound to obey without reserve, was an 
invasion of all that was either legal or sacred. The 
only precedent that could be found for such an ex* 
traordinary pretension, was in the declaration that 
Philip the second of Spain sent by the duke of Alva 
into the Netherlands, in which he founded aU the 
autho^ty that he committed to that bloody man on 
the absolute power that rested in him* Yet in this 
the king went further than Philip, who did not pre- 
tend that the subjects were bound to db^y without 
reserve. Every prince that believes the tanith of r^- 
Ugbn must confess, that there are reserve? in the 
obedienoe of their sutgects^ in case their commaiftds 
should be contrary to the laws of God. The rpquir- 
ing all persons that should be capable of employ- 
ments to swear to maintain this, was to make them 
feel their slavery too sensibly. The king's promis- 
ing to use no invincible necessity to force his sub- 
jects to change their religion, shewed tha,t he al- 
lowed himself a very large reserve in this grace that 
he promised his suligects ; though he allowed them 
none in their obedience. The laws that had passed 
during king James's minority had been often ratified 
|by l))mself after he was of age. And they had re- 
ceived many subsequent confirmations in the suc- 
X!eeding reigns; and one in the king's own reign. 
And the test that was now taken away was passed 
by the present king, when he represented his bro- 
ther. Some took also notice of the word moderate 
preshyteriany as very ambiguous. 

The court finding that so many objections lay 
against this procIam9.tion, (as indeed it seeiped pei)- 
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ned on purpose to raise new jealousies,) let it Mi ; 1687, 
and sefit down another some months after that,""^ 
more eautiously worded; only absolute power was 
so dear to them, that it was stiH asserted in the 
n^w one. By it, fufl Hberty was granted to all 
j^esl^terj^l^ to s6t Up conventicles in their own 
way. I'hey did all accept of it without pretending 
atty scnifrle^. Arid they magnified this, as an extra- 
ordinary stroke of providence, that a prince, from 
wl^m they expected an increase of the severities 
under wliich the laws had brought them, shoidd 
thug of a sudden aUow them such an unconfined714» 
fiberty. But they were not so blind, as not to see 
what was aimed at by it. They made addresses 
upto it full of acknowledgments, and of protesta- 
tions of loyalty. Yet, when some were sent among 
them, pressing them to dispose all their party to 
concur with the king in taking away the tests and 
penal laws, they answered them ofily in cold and 
general words. 

In April the king set out a declaration of tolera^ a decfem- 
tion and uberty of conscience for England. But it leration in 
was drawn up in much more modest terms than the^^^*""'' 
ScOtish proclamations had been. In the preamble, 
the king expressed his aversion to persecution on 
the account of rel^on, and the necessity that he 
found of allowing hid subjects liberty of conscience, 
in which he did not doubt of the concurrence of his 
parliament : he renewed his promise of maintaining 
the church of En^nd, as it was by law established : 
but with this he suspended all penal and sanguinary 
laws in matters of religion : and, since the service of 
aU his subjects was due to him by the laws of na- 
ture, he declared them all equally capable of em« 
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1687. ployments, and suppressed all oaths or tests that 
limited this: in conclusion, he promised he would 
maintain all his subjects in all their properties, and 
particularly in the possession of the abbey lands. 
; This gave great offence to all true patriots, as 

well as to the whole church party. The king did 
now assume a .power of repealing laws by his own 
authority : for though he pretended only to suspend 
them, yet no limitation was set to this suspension : 
so it amounted to a repeal, the laws being suspended 
for all time to come. The preamble, that pretended 
so much love and charity, and that condemned per- 
■ secution; sounded stran^y in the mouth of a po^h 
prince. The kin^c's sayine that he did not doubt of 
the parliament's LaSg with him in this matter 
seemed ridiculous : for it was visible by aU the pro* 
rogations, that the king was but too well assured, 
that the parliament would not concur with him in 
it. And the promise to maintain the subjects in 
their possessions of the abbey lands, looked as if the 
design of setting up popery was thought very near 
being effected, since otherwise there was no need of 
mentioning any such thing. 
AddresMs Upou this a uew set of addresses went round the 
1^ • "P®"* dissenters. And they, who had so long reproached 
the church of England, as too courtly in their sub* 
missions and flatteries, seemed now to vie with them 
in those abject strains. Some of them, being penned 
by persons whom the court had gained, contained 
severe reflections on the clergy, and on their pro^ 
ceedings. They magnified the king's mercy and 
favour, and made great protestations of fidelity and 
71 5 gratitude. Many promised to endeavour, that such 
persons should be chosen to serve in parliament, a» 
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should concur with the king in the enacting what i6d7. 
he now granted so graciously. Few ccwicurrcd in 
those addresses : and the persons that brought them 
up were mean and inconsiderable. Yet the court 
was lifted up with this. The king and his priests 
were delighted with these addresses out of measure : 
and they seemed to think that they had gained the 
nation, and had now conquered those who were hi* 
therto their most irrecondleable enemies. The king 
made the cruelty df the church of England the 
common subject of discourse. He reproached them 
for setting on so often a violent persecHiJtion of the 

dissenters. He said» he had intended to have set 

• 

on this toleration sooner ; but that he was resti^inad 
by some of them, who had treated with him, and 
had undertaken to shew favour to those of his reUr 
gion, provided they might be still sufffered to v«x : 
the dissenters. He named the persons that had 
made those propositions to him. In which he suf- 
fered mut^h in his honour : lor as the persons denied 
the whole thing, so the freedom of discourse in any 
such treaty ought not to have been made use of to 
defame them. 

But, to carry this further, and to give a public The king's 
and an odious proof of the rigour of the ecclesiastical against the 
courti, the king ordered an inquiry to be rtiade into pj^y. 
all the vexatious suits into which ^di9senters had 
been brought in these courts, and into afl the com- 
pc^ntions that they had been forced td make to re* 
deem tfaennielves from further trouble; which, as 
was said, would have brought a scandalous dis* 
coveary of all the ill practices of those coui*ts. For 
the use that many that belonged to them had mtade 
of the kws with relation to the dissenters, wa»» to 
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1^7- draw preseirts from such of them as could make 



them ; threatening them with a process in case they 
felled to do that, and opon their doing it leaving 
liiMm at full libertj to n^ect the laws as mudi as 
they pleased. It was hoped at court, that this fiirj 
against the church would have animated the dis- 
se:ateTS to turn upon the clergy with some of that 
fierceness with which they themselves had been 
lately treated. Some few of the hotter of the dis- 
senters answered thar expectations. Angry speeches 
and virulent books were publi^ed. Yet these were 
disowned by the wiser men among them : and the 
ckrgy, by a general agreement, made no answer to 
them. So that the matter was let fall, to the great grief 
of the popish party. Some of the bishops, that were 
gained by the court, carried their compliance to a 
Idiameiul pitch : for they set on addresses of thanks 
ta the kmg for the promise he had made in the late 
declaration of mamtaining the church of England ; 
716 though it was visible that the intent of it was to 
destroy the church. Some few were drawn into 
this. But the bishop of Oxford had so ill success in 
his diocese, that he got but one single clerg3rman to 
concur with him in it. Some foolish men retained 
stiU their old peevishness. But the &r greater part 
of the clergy began to open their ^es, and see how 
they had been engaged by ill meaning men, who 
were now laying off tiie mask, into all the fory that 
had been' driven on for many years by a ]x>pish 
party. And it was irften said, that, if ever Gtod 
should deliver them out of the present distress, they 
would keep up their domestic quarrels no more, 
wMdi were so visibly and so artfidly managed by 
our enenues to make us devour one another, and so 
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ill the end to be consumed one of another. And }687. 
wheti some of those who had been^^always moderate 
told these, who were putting on another temper, 
that th^y would perhaps foi^et this as soon 98 the 
danger was over, they promised the contrary Very 
sdemnly. It shall be told afterwards, how well 
they remembered this^ Now the bedchamber arid 
drawingroom were as full of stories to the prejudice 
of the clergy, as they were formerly to the preju- 
dice of the d&seriters. It was said, they had been 
loyal as long as the court was in their interests, and 
was venturing all on their account;; but as soon as 
this changed, they changed likewise. 

The king, seeing no hope of prevailing on his The pariia- 
parliament, dissolved it; but gave it out, that hedisM>u^d! 
would have a new one before winter. And, the 
queen being advised to go to the Bath for her 
health, the king resolved on a great progress through 
some of the western counties. 

Before he set out, he resolved to give the pope's The ivjcep- 
nuncio a solemn reception at Wmdsor. He appre- pope's nua. 
hended some disorder might have happened, if it*^**** 
had been don6 at London.. He thought it below 
both his own dignity and the pope's, not to give the 
nuncio a public audience. This was a hard point 
for those who were to act a part in this ceremony; 
for, all commerce with the see of Rome being de- 
clared high treason by law, this was believed to fall 
within the statute. It was so apprehended by queen 
Mary. Cardinal Pool was obliged to stay in Flan- 
ders till all those laws were repealed. But the king 
would not stay for that. The duke of Somerset, 

' False and spiteful. S. 
VOL. III. N 
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1687. being the lord of the bedchamber then in waiting, 
"^ had advised with his kwyers : and they tdd him^ 
he could not safely do the part that was expected of 
him in the audience. So he told the king, that he 
could not serre him upon that occasion ; for he wm 
assured it was against the fatw. The king asked 
him, if he did not know that he was above the law* 
717 The other ai^iswered, that, whatever the lung might 
foe, he himself was not above the law. The king 
expressed a high displeasiire, and turned him out of 
all employments "*. The ceremony passed very hca* 
vily : and the compliment was pronounced with so 



" Upon his refusal, the nun- 
cio wfts introduced by the duke 
of Grafton, which was after- 
wards pleaded by the dulie 
D'Aumount, as a precedent for 
an ambassador's being imro- 
duced by a duke; but I told 
him odious cases must never 
be put ; and there was no other 
instance; upon which he dropt 
his pretensions. D. (The fol- 
lowing account of this affair is 
gjven by lord Lonsdale^ in his 
unpublished Memoir of this 
Beign, and is to be depended 
on, because his lordsli^ receiv- 
ed it from the duke of Somerset 
himself. ** That the nuntio 
** might have all the honour 
'* done him that was possible ; 
** it was resolved that a duke 
?' should introduce hhn. Hie 
" matter was therefore proposed 
" to the iduke of Somersett. He 
humbly desired of the king to 
be excused ; the kiog asked 
<' him his reason ; the duke 
^ told him he conceived it to 
be against law ; to which the 
king said, he would pardon 
** him. The duke replied, he 
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was no very good lawyer, but 
he thought he had heard it 
said, that a* pardon granted a 
person offending under the 
assurance of obtaining it was 
void. This ofifended the king 
extreamlie ; he said publicklie, 
he wondered at his insolence ; 
and ic^d the duke he would 
make him fear him as well as 
the laws. To which the duke 
answered, that, as he was hb 
soversugn, he should>ever have 
all the dutie and reverence 
for his peraion that was doe 
from a sul^ect to his prince, 
but whilst he was no traitor 
or criminal, he wds so secufe 
in his justice, that he could 
not fear him, as offenders do. 
Notwithstanding the extreme 
ofience -this ttiatter g^ve his 
m^estie, yet out of his good- 
ness he was pleased to t^H 
the duke that lie woiiM ex- 
cuse him. And yet within 
two days after he was told 
positively the Idna woiitd be 
obeyed. He uiged the king^s 
promise to excuse him, but 
m vain.**) 
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low a Yotce, that no pensoa amid hear it; whidt^ i697- 
was believed done by concert. ^ 

When tliis was over, the kui^ set out for his pro- The king^ 
gress, and went fnnn Salidniry aU round as far as tOgr«J ^ ^^' 
Chester. In the places through which the king l^'^y^JJ;^ 
passed, he saw a visible coldness both in the nobility ^^ ^^%^^^^' 
and gentry, which was not easily borne by a man of 
his temper. In many places they pretended occa- 
sions to go out of their countries. Some stayed at 
home. And those who waited on the king seemed 
to do it rather out of duty and respect, than with 
any cordial affection. The king on his part was 
very obliging to all that came near him, and most 
particularly to the dissenters, and to those who had 
passed long under the notion of commonwealth's 
mien. He looked very graciously on all that had 
been of the duke of Monmouth's party. He ad- 
dressed his discourse generally to all sorts of people* 
He ran out .on the point of Uberty of conscience : he 
^d, this was the true secret of the greatness and 
wealth of Holland. He was well pleased to hear all 
the ill-natured stories that were brought him of the 
"vic^ences committed of late, either by the justices of 
peace or by the <;lergy. He every where recom- 
mended to them the choosing such parliament man, 
as would concur with him in settling this liberty as 
firmly as the Magna Charta had been : and to this 
lie never forgot to add the taring away the teats. 
But he received such cold and general answers, that 
he saw he could fiot depend on theoi. The king 
"had designed to go through -many more places : but 
the small success he liad in those which he vintsd 
made him shorten his pi^o^ess. He w^t and visited 
^:he queen at the Bath, whet e he stayed (>v\f a few 

N 2 
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1687; <)ays, two or three at most: and^he continued on in 
! her course of bathing. Many books were now writ 
for liberty of conscience : and, since all peo]^ saw 
what security the tests gave, these spdke of an equi- 
valent to be offered, that should give a further secu- 
rity, beyond what could be pretended from the tests. 
It was never explained what was meant by this : so 
it was thought an artificial method to lay men asleep 
with a high sounding word. Some talked of new 
laws to secure civil liberty, which had been so much 
shaken by the practices of these last years, ever 
since the Oxford parliament. Upon this a very ex- 
travagant thing was given out, that the king was 
resolved to set up a sort of a commonwealth: and the 
papists began to talk every where very high for pub- 
lie liberty, trying by that to recommend themselves 
to the nation. 
71 S When the king came back from his progress, he 
^^'J^J^^ resolved to change the magistracy in most of the ci- 
jtracy in tics of England. He began with London. He not 

LondoOy til 

and oTer ouly changed the court of aldermen, but the govem- 
°*^ *" * ment of many of the companies of the city : for great 
powers had been reserved in the new charters that 
had been given, for the king to put in and to put out 
at pleasure : but it was said at the granting them, 
tha,t these clauses were put in only to keep them in 
a due dependance on the court, but that they should 
not be made use oi^ unless great provocation was 
given. Now all this was executed with great seve- 
rity and contempt. Those who had stood up for the 
king during the debates about the exclusion, were 
now turned out with disgrace ;' and those who had 
. appeared most violently against him were put in the 
magistracy; who took liberties now in th^ir turn to 
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insult thieir neighbours. All this turned upon the i687; 
king, who was i^o given up to the humours of his 
priests, that he sacrificed both His honour and grati- 
tude as they dictated. The new men, who were 
brought in, saw this too visibly to be much wrought 
on by it. 

The king threw off his old party in too outrageous 
a manner ever to return to them again. But he was 
much surprised to find that the new mayor and al- 
dermen took the test, and ordered the observation 
of gunpowder-treason day to be continued. When the 
sheriffs came according to <:ustom to invite the king 
to the lord mayor's feast, he commanded them to go 
and invite the nuncio; which they did. And he 
went upon the invitation, to the surprise of all who 
saw it. But the mayor and aldermen disowned the 
invitation ; and made an entry of it in their books, 
that the nuncio came without their knowledge. This 
the king took very iU. And upon it he said, he saw 
the dissenters were an ill-natured sort of people, that 
could not be gained. The king signified to the lord 
mayor, that he might use what form of worship he 
Hked best in Guildhall chapel. The design in this 
was to engage the dissenters to make the first change 
from the established worship ; and, if a presbyterian 
mayor should do this in one year, a popish mayor 
might do it in another. . But the mayor put the de- 
cision of tlus upon persons against whom the court 
could have no exception. He sent to those to whom 
the governing of the diocese of London was com- 
mitted during the suspension, and asked their opi- 
nion in it; which they could not but give in behalf of 
the established worship : and they added, that the 

N 3 
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iGBf. changing it was against law. So this project naas- 

"' carried : and the mayor, thoogh he went sometime^ 

719 to the meetings of the dissenters, yet he came often 

to churchy and behaved himself more (fecently than 

was expected of him. 

This change in the city not succeeding as the 
court had expected, did not discourage them from 
appointing a committee to exainine the magistracy 
in the other cities, and tb piit in or out as they saw 
cause for it. Some were puttitig the nation in hope 
that the old charters were to be restored. But the 
king was so far from that, that he was making every 
day a very arbitrary use of the power of changing 
the magistracy that was reserved in the ilew char- 
ters. These regulators, who were for most jrart 
dissenters gained by the courts went on very boldly; 
and turned men out upon every story that was made 
of them, and put such men in their room as they 
confided in. And in these they took their measures 
ofteti so hastily, that men were put in in one week^ 
and turned out in another. 
Questions After thls, the king sent orders to the lords lieu- 
eitctions of tcuants of the counties, to examine the gentlemen 
parliament ^^^ freeholders upou three questions. The first was^ 
whether, in case they should be chosen to serve in 
parliament, they would consent to repeal the penal 
laws, and those fol* the tests. The second was, whe- 
ther they would give their vote for choosing such 
men as would engage to do that. And the tlsrd 
was, whether they would maintain the king^s decla^ 
ration. In most of the counties the lords lieutentots 
put those questions in so caretess a mannei^^ that it 
was ^iain they did not desire they should be an-* 
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swered ia the affirmative. Spme WQHt further, and i69ff^ 
declared themselves against them °. . And a few of . 
the more resolute refused to put them. They said, 
i3m waa the ptelimiting and the packiiig of a par- 
liament, which ia its nature was. to be free, and un- 
d^ no previous engagement. Many countiea an- 
swered very boldly in the negative ; and others re-> 
fused to give any answer, which was understood to 
be equivalent to a n^ative. The mayor and most 
of the new ald^men of London refused to answer* 
Upon this many were turned out of all commissions. 

This, as all the other artifices of the priests, had 
an effect quite contrary to what they promised 
themselves from it : for those who had resolved to 
oppose the court were more encouraged than ever, 
by the discovery now made of the sense of the whole 
nation in those matters. Yet such care was taken ^ 

in naming the sheriffs and mayors that were ap« 
pointed for the next year, that it was believed that 
the king was resolved to hold a parliament within 
that time, and to have such a house of commons re- 
turned, whether regularly chosen or not, as should 
serve his ends. 

It was concluded, that the king would make use 720 
both of his power and of his troops, either to force 
elections, or to put the parliament under a force 



" The earl of Northampton^ 
who was then lord lieutenant of 
Warwickshire, told the gentle- 
men, he had received the king*s 
commands to lay some pro- 
posals befone them ; which he 
thought it was his duty to obey : 
but at the same time thought 
himaelf obliged to acquaint 
them, that he did not des^ tp 



comply with any one of them 
himself, but would make a 
faithful repQrt to his majesty of 
those that would, (as sir Charles 
Holte, who was present, told 
me,) upon which, lord North- 
ampton was turned out, and 
lord Sunderland put in his 
place. D. 

n4 
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1687. wh^n it should meet : for it was so positively said, 
that the king would carry his point, and there was 
so little appearance of his being able to do it in a 
fair and regular way, that it was generally believed 
some very desperate resolution was now taken up. 
His ministers were now so deeply engaged in illegal 
things, that they were very uneasy, and were endea- 
vouring either to carry on his designs with success, 
so as to get all settled in a body that should carry 
the face and appearance of a parliament, or at least 
to bring him to let aU fall, and to come into terms of 
agreement with his people ; in whieh case, they reck- 
oned, one article would be an indemnity for all that 
had been done. 

The king was every day saying, that he was king, 
and he would be obeyed, and would make those who 
opposed him feel that he was their king: and he had 
both priests and flatterers about him, that were still 
pushing him forward All men grew melancholy 
with this sad prospect. The hope of the true pro- 
testants was in the king's two daughters ; chiefly on 
the eldest, who was out of his reach, and was known 
to be well instructed, and very zealous in matters rf 
religion. The princess Anne was still very stedfast 
and regular in her devotions, and was very exem- 
plary in the course of her life. But, as care had 
been taken to put very ordinary divines about her 
for her chaplains, so she had never pursued any 
study in those points with much application ^, And, 

** Both the sisters were ex- their conversing so much with 

treniely possessed with king the clergy, who never fail to 

Charles the First's notions, for instil that doctrine, wherever 

promoting the authority and they find it will gain admit- 

wealth of churchmen ; which tance : and the meanest of 

may reasonably be imputed to them are always very able upon 
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all her court being put about her by the king and 1^87, 



queen, she was beset with spies. It was therefore "' 

much apprehended, that she would be strongly as- 
saulted, when all other designs should so far succeed 
as to make that seasonable. In the mean while she 
was let alone by the king, who was indeed ia very 
kind and indulgent father to her. Now he resolved The king 
to make his first attack on the princess of Orange. "^^ ©i * 
D'Albeville went over to En^nd in the summer, ^IJiSt^ 
and did not come back before the twenty-fourth of "»><>"• 
December, Christmas eve. And then he gave the 
princess a letter from the king, bearing date the 
fourth of November. He was to carry this letter : 
and his despatches being put off longer than was in- 
tended, that made this letter come so late to her. 

The king took the rise of his letter from a ques- 
tion she had put to D'Albeville, desiring to know 
what were the grounds upon which the king himself 
had changed his rdigion. The king told hier, he 
was bred up in the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land by Dr. Stewart, whom the king his father had 
put about him; in which he was so zealous, that 
when he perceived the queen his mother had a de- 721 
sign upon the duke of Glocester, though he preserved 
still the respect that he owed her, yet he took care 
to prevent it. All the while that he was beyond 
sea, no catholic, but one nun, had ever spoken one 
word to persuade him to change his religion : and 
be continued for the most part of that time firm to 

that subject, however insuffi- shoprics and taking away the 

cient they are upon any other, thiitl part of the tithes, may be 

D. (The sentiments of this lord ^een at page 370 of vol. ii. folfo 

respecting the possessions of the edit, where an account is given 

church of England, remaining of queen Anne's pious restitu- 

after the spoliation of the bi* -tion of the first-fruits.) 
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1687. the doctrine of the church of England He d|id not 
then mind those matters much : and, m all youi^ 
peojde are apt to do, he thought it a poiiit of honour 
not to dmnge his rel^ion. The first thing that 
raised scruples in him was» the great devotion that 
be had obserred among catholics : he saw they had 
great helps for it: they hi^ thar churches better 
adorned, and did greata* acts of charity, than he had 
ever seai among protestants. He also observed, that 
many of them dianged their course of life, and be- 
came good Christians, even though they continued 
to live still in the world. This made him first b^n 
to examine both religions. He could see nothing in 
the three reigns in which religion was changed in 
England, to incline him to believe that they who 
did it were sent of God. He read the history of that 
time, as it was writ in the Chronicle. He read both 
Br. Heylin, and Hooker's pre£ace to his Ecclesi- 
astical Policy, which confirmed him in the same opi- 
nion. He saw clearly, that Christ had left an infal- 
libility in his church, against which the gates of hell 
cannot prevail: and it appeared that this was 
lodged with St. Peter, from our Saviour's words to 
him, St. Matt. xvi. 18. Upon this the certainty of 
the scriptures, and even of Christianity it seli^ was 
founded. The apostles acknowledged this to be in 
St. Peter, Acts xv^ when they said. It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us p. It was the authority 
of the church that declared the scriptiures to be car 
nonical : and certainly they who declared them could 

p (How this text confines in- sides^ St. James appears to have 

faUibilitj to St. Peter, it is dif- been at leaBt as much the au- 

ficult to see ; as the apostolic thor of the decision as St. Pe- 

decree was made in common ter.) 
by St. Peter and the rest. Be* 
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only interpret them : and whereve? this iufaUibilit j i^. 
waSi there mtist be a clear suecesstcm. The point of 
the infallibility being mice settled, all oth^r contro«> 
versies must needed £EdL Now the Roman phurch 
was the only church that dther has infallibility, or 
that pretended to it. And they who threw off this 
authority did open a door to atheism aiid infidelity, 
and took people off firom true devotion, and set even 
Christianity it self loose to all that would questiim it^ 
and to Socinians and Latitudinarians, who doubted 
of every thing. He had discoursed of these things 
with some divines of the church of England ; but 
had received no satisfaction from them. The Chris- 
tian religion gained its credit by the mirades which 
the apoitles wrought, and by the holy lives and. suf- 
ferings of the martyrs, whose Uood was the seed of 
the chutch. Whereas LuHier and Calvin, and these 
who had set up the churdi of England, had their 722 
headd fiiUer oi temporal matters than of spiritual, 
and hml let the world loose to great disorders. Sub- 
missioli was necessary to the peaoe of the dmich : 
and when eveiy man will expound the scriptures, 
this makes way to all sects^ who pretend to build 
upon it. It was also plain, that the church of Eng*^ 
land did not pretend to infallibility ; yet she acted 
9a if she did : for ever since the reformation she had 
persecuted those who differed from her, dissenters as 
well as papists, more than was generally known. 
And he could not see why diasenters nfight not se-» 
parate from the church of England, as well as she 
had d<me from the church of Rome. Nor could the 
church of Ei^land separate h^ self from the ca- 
thcdic chutch, any more than a county of England 
^lould separate it self from 4he re»t of the kingdom. 
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1687. This, he said, was all that his leisure allowed him to 
■^"■""^ write. . But he thought that these things, together 
with the king his brother's papers, and the duchess's 
papers, might serve, if not- to justify the catholic 
religion to an unbiassed judgment, yet at least to 
create a favourable opinion of it. 

I read this letter in the original : for the prince 
sent it to me, together with the princess's answer, 
but with a charge not to take a copy of either, but 
to read them over as often as I pleased; which I did 
till I had fixed both pretty well in my memory. 
And, as soon as I had sent them back, I sat down 
immediately to write out all that I remembered, 
which the princess owned to me afterwards, when 
she read the abstracts I made, were punctual almost 
to a tittle. It was easy for me to believe that this 
letter was all the king's enditing ; for I had heard it 
almost in the very same words from his own mouth. 
The letter was writ very decently, and concluded 
very modestly. The princess received this letter, as 
was told me, on the twenty-fourth of December at 
night. Next day being Christmas day, she received 
the sacrament, and was during the greatest part of 
the day in public devotions : yet she found time to 
draw first an answer, and then to write it out fair : 
and she sent it by the post on the twenty-sixth of 
December. Her draught, which the prince sent me, 
was very little blotted or altered. It was long, about 
two sheets of paper : for as an answer runs generally 
out.into more length than the paper that is to be 
answered, so the strains of respect, with which her 
letter was full, drew it out to a greater length. 
wwchshe She began with answering another letter that 
she had received by the post ; in which the king had 
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made an excuse for failing to write the former post ide?. 
day. She was very sensible of the happiness of 
hearing so constantly from him : for no difference in 723 
religion could . hinder her from desiring both his 
blessing and his prayers, though she was ever so far 
from him. As for the paper that M. Albeville de- 
livered her, he toM her, that his majesty would not 
be offended, if she wrote her thoughts freely to hiiii 
upon it. 

She hoped, he would not look on that as want of 
respect in her. She was far from sticking to the re- 
l^on in which she was bred out of a point of ho- 
nour ; for she had taken niuch pains to be settled in 
it upon better grounds. Those of the church of 
England who had instructed her, had freely laid be- 
fore her that which was good in the Romish reli- 
gion, that so, seeing the good and the bad of both, she 
might judge impartially ; according to the Apostle's 
rule of proving aU things ^ and holding Just that 
which was good. Though she had come young oiit 
of Bngland, yet she had not left behind her either 
the desiie of being weU informed, or the means for it. 
She had frunished her self with books, and had those 
about her who might clear any doubts to her. She 
saw clearly in the Scriptures, that she must work 
her own salvation with fear and tremblmg, and that 
she must not bdieve by the faith of another, biit ac- 
cording as things appeared to herself. It ought to be 
no prgudice against the reformation, if many c^ 
those who professed it led ill lives. If any of them 
lived iU^ none of the principles of their religion al- 
lowed them in it. Many of them led good lives, 
and more might do it by the grace of God. But 
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1687. there wei^ many devotions in the cfaurdi of Bomei 
on whidi tiie iclbrmed eonid set no valoe. 

She acknowledged, that, if there was an in&li&i- 
Uty in the church, all oth^ controTersies must &11 to 
the ground. But she could never yet be infiNmoed 
wh^e that infallibility was lodged : whether in the 
Pope sdone, or in a general coundl, or in both. And 
Ae desked to know in whom the infallibifity rested, 
when there were two or three popes at a time, aeiiog 
one against another, with the assktance of councils, 
whidi they called general : and at least the succes* 
flion was ihen much disordered. As &r the author- 
ity that is pretended to have been given to St. Pe- 
ter over the rest, that place whidi was chiefly al- 
leged for it was otherwi^ intexpreted by those of 
the church of En^nd, m impeortioig ^otly the oon- 
fomation of him in the office of m ^^)ostle, when in 
answer to that iquestimi, jS'imoii, eem ofJtmas^^ lovegf 
thou mef he had by a triple confession warned off 
his triple daiial. The words that the king had cited 
were spok^ to the other apostles as well as to him. 
It was agreed % all, tiiat the iq)08^e8 were in&IUble, 
who were guided hy God's Hoiy ^piiit. But that 
724 gift, as wdl as many othears, had ceased long ago. 
Yet in that St. Peter had no anthoaaty on^er tiie oth^ 
apostles: otherwise St. Paul imderstood our Sa- 
viour's words ill, who wiihstBod Urn to hmfmte^ be* 
eauae he was to he 4damed. And if St« Peter him«- 
self cmid not maintain that autiiority, she could not 
see how it could be givai to his successors, whose 
•bad lives agreed iU^wkh hb doctrine* - 

Nor did she see, why tiie iU use that some mnAe 
of the Scriptures ought to deprive others of them. 
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It is true, »11 sects nmde use of them, atid find some^ 1687. 
what Ml them that they dtaw in to sup^rt their 
opinions t yet tor tkll this our Saviour said to the 
JewSf Search the Serig^res ; and St. Paid ordeied 
his Epistles to be read to all the s^t^in the chmKshes; 
aiHl he says in one phice, / write as to wise men, 
judge what I say. And if they might judge aU 
apostle, much mtxre any other teachi^* Under the 
law of Mosies, the Old Testament was to be read^ 
not only in the hearing of the scribes and the doctors 
of the law, but likewise in the h^uiug of the wo- 
men ffiEid chiMnen. And since God had made us 
reasonable creatures, it seemed necessary to employ 
our reasoai chiefly in the matters of the greatei»fe 
concern. Though Mth was above our reason, yet it 
proposed nothing to us that was contradictory to it. 
Eivery one ought to satiny himself in these things ; 
as our Saviour convinced Th(Nnas, by making him to 
thrust his own hand into the i»int of the nailsi, not 
leaving him to the testimony of the other apostles, 
who were already convinced. She was confident, that» 
if the king would hear m^ay of his own subjects^ 
they would fully satisfy him 9& to all those prejudkes 
that he had at the reformation ; in which nothing 
was acted tumultuously, but all was done according 
to law. The design df it was only to septffate from 
the Roman church, in so far as it had separated fiom 
the i»*imitive church: in which they had brought 
things to as great a degree of perfection as those 
cdmipt ^;es w^e^e capable of* She did not see how 
S^ church of -Eio^land could be Uanled fm* the per- 
secution of the dissenters : fc^r-the laws made against 
4liem were made4]0r the state, and not l^ the church : 
Mkd they were made for mmes against the stat%. 
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1(587. Their enemies had taken great care to fcunent the 



division, in which they had been but too successftil. 
But, if he would reflect on the grounds upon wfaicii 
the church of England had separated from the 
church of Rome, he would find them to be of a very- 
different nature from those for which the dissenters 
had left it. 

Thus, she concluded, she gave him the trouble of 
a long account of the grounds upon which she was 
persuaded of the truth of her reUgion : in which she 
was so fully satisfied, that she trusted by the grace dT 
725 God that she should spend the rest of her days in it : 
and she was so well assured of the truth of our Sa-x 
viour's words, that she was confident the gates 
of hell should not prevail against it, but that he 
would be with it to the end of the world. All ended 
thus, that the reUgioA which she professed taught 
her her duty to him, so that she should ever be his 
most obedient daughter and servant. 

To this the next return of the post brought an 
answer from the king, which I saw not. But the 
account that was sent me of it was : the king took 
notice of the great progress he saw the princess had 
made in her inquiries after those matters : the 
king's business did not allow him the time that was 
necessary to enter into the detail of her letter : he 
desired, she would read those books that he had men- 
tioned to her in his former letters, and some others 
that he intended to send her : and, if she desired to 
be more fully satisfied^ he proposed to her to dis* 
course about them with F. Morgan^ an English Je*» 
suit, then at the Hague. 

S^th^Tt ^ ^^^^ ^^ down very minutely eveiy partieuhr 
tew. that was in those letters, and very near in the same 
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words. It must be confessed, that persons of this 1^87. 



quaKty seldom enter into such a discussion. The 
king^s letter contained a studied account of the 
diange of his religion, which he had repeated often t 
and it was perhaps prepared for him by some others. 
There were some things in it, which, if he had made 
a little more reflection on them, it may be supposed 
he wotdd not have mentioned. Thie course of his 
own life was not so strict, as to make it likely that 
the good lives of some papists had made such im- 
pressions upon him. The easy absolutions that are 
granted in that church are a much juster prejudice 
in this respect against it, than the good lives of a 
few can be supposed to be an argument for it. The 
adorning theur churches was a reflection that did no 
great honour to him that made it. The severities 
used by the church of England against the dissenters 
were m^ed with a very ill grace by one of the 
church of Rome, that has delighted herself so often 
by being, as it were, bathed with the blood of those 
they call heretics : and, if it had not been for the re- 
spect that a daughter paid her father, here greater 
advantages might have been taken. I had a high 
opinion of the princess's good understanding, and of 
her knowledge in those matters, before I saw this 
letter : but this surprised me. It gave me an asto- 
nishing joy, to see so young a person all of the sud- 
den, without consulting any one person, to be able to 
write so soUd and learned a letter, in which she 
mixed with the respect that she paid a father so 
great a firmness, that by it she ^cut off all further 
treaty. And her repulsing the attack, that the king 726 
made upon her, with so tntuch resolution and force, 

VOL. III. o 
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16S7. did let the pq>ish party see, fhat she understood her 



religion as weU as she loved it. 

A prosecu- But HOW I must say son^what of ifty self: aftar I 
against me. h&d Stayed a year in Holland^ I heard from many 
hands, that the king seemed to forget his own great* 
n^ss when he spoke of me, which he toA occaskni to 
do very often. I had published some .account of the 
short tour I had made in sev«*al letters; in Which 
my chief design was to expose b€^ popery and ty- 
ranny. The book was well received, and was much 
read : and it raised the king^s displeasure v^ry high. 
My continuing at the Hague made him ccmdude, 
that I was managing designs against him. And some 
papers in single sheets came out, reflecting on tibe 
proceedings of England, which [were thought so 
well writ that they] seemed to have a conedde^ble 
effect on tho^ who read them. These were printed 
in Holland : and many copies of them were sent into 
all the parts of England. All which inflamed the 
king the more against me ; for he believed they were 
writ by me, as indeed most of them were. But that 
which gave the crisis to the king's anger was, that 
be heard I was to be married to a considerable for. 
tune^ at^he Hague. So a project was formed to break 
this, by charging me with h%h treason for corre- 
sponding with lord Argile, and for conversing with 
some tliat were outlawed for high treason. 

The king ordered a letter to be writ in his name 
to his advocate in Scotland to prosecute me for 
some probable thing or other ; which was inttoded 
only to make a noise, not doubting but this would 

4 A phrase of the rabble. S. 
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break the intended marriage. A ship comhig from 1^87. 



Scotland the day m which this prasoralMii was or* 
dered^ that had a quick passage, brought me the. 
first news of it, long before it was sent to D'Albeville. 
80 I petitioned the States, who were then sdtting, to 
be naturalized in onder to my intended marriage. 
And this passed in cour^, without the lea^t difficulty; 
which perhaps might have been made, if this^ prose- 
cution,, npw begun in Scotland, had been known. 
Now I was legally under, the protection of the States 
of Holland.. Yet. I writ a fiill justification c^ my self, 
as toi aU particulars laid. to. my charge, in.soine let- 
ters that I ae&t to the earl of Middleton. But in one 
of thiese I said, that, being now naturalized in Hol- 
laiid, my allegjanee was, during my stay in these 
parts, transferred from hi& majesty to the States '. 
I alfio. said in another letter, that, if upon my mm^ 
appeajpance a .sentence should pass against me, I 
might be pcrhapa farced to justify myself and to pre 
an account of the share that I had in affieurs these 
twenty years past : in which I might be led to mai- 
tion some things, that I was afraid would disjdease 727 
the king : and therefore I should be sorry,, if I were 
driven to it. 

Now the court thought they had somewhat 
against me : for they knew they had. nothing befcnre. 
So the first citation was let fall, and a new one was 
ordered on these two accounts. It was pretended 
to be high treason, to say my allegiance was now 
transferred: and it was set forth, as a high indig- 
nity to the king» to threaten him with writing a 
history of the transactions passed these last twenty 

^ Civilians deny that, but I agree with him. S. 

8- 
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i^^7.' years. The first of these struck at a great point, 
which was a part of the law of nations. Every 
man that was naturalized took an oath of allegiance 
to the prince or state that naturalized him. And, 
since no man can serve two masters, or be under a 
double allegiance, it is certain, that there must be a 
transfer of allegiance, at least during the stay in the 
country where one is so naturalized. 
. This matter was kept up against me for some 
time, the court delaying proceeding to any sentence 
for several months. At last a sentence of outlawry 
was given : and upon that Albeville said, that, if the 
States would not deliver me up, he would find such 
instruments as should seize on me, and carry me 
away Sdrdhlj. The methods he named oi doing 
this were very ridiculous. And he spoke of it to so 
many ^persons, that I believe his design was rather 
to frighten me, than that he could think to effect 
them. Many overtures were made to some of my 
friends in London, not only to let this prosecution 
fall, but to promote me, if I would make my self 
C capable of it. I entertained none of these. I had 
many stories brought me of the discourses among 
some of the brutal Irish, then in the Dutch service. 
But, I. thank God, I was not moved with them. I re- 
served to g0 4»i, and to do my duty, and to do what 
seprice I could to the public and to my country : and 
resigned my self up entirely to that Providence that 
had watched over me to that time with an indulgent 
care, and had made all the designs o£ my enemies 
against me turn to my great advantage. 

'-'■•■ 
1688. I come now to the year 1688, which jn^ved me- 
morable^ and produced an . extraordinary and un- 
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heard of rcTolution*. The year in tHis^ centiny 1^88. 



made all people reflect on the same year in the for- 
mer century, in which thfe power of Spain received 
so great a check; that the decline of that monarchy 
began then ; and England was saved from an inva- 
sion, that, if it had succeeded as happily as it was 
weU laid, must have ended in the absolute conquest 
and utter ruin of the nation. Our books are so full 
of all that related to that armada, boasted to be in- 
vincible, that I need add no more of so known and 
so remarkable a piece of our history. A new eighty- 728 
eight raised new expectations, in which the surpris- 
ing events did far exceed all that could have been 
looked for. 

I begin the year with Albeville's negotiation after Aibevuie's 

, , , memorial to 

his commg to the Hague. He had before his going the states. 
over given in a threatening memorial upon the busi- 
ness of Bantam, that looked like a prelude of a de- 
claration of war; for he demanded a present an- 
swer, since the king could no longer bear the tin- 
justice done him in that matter, which was set forth 
in very high words. He sent this memorial to be 
printed at Amsterdam, before he had communicated 
it to the States. The chief effect that this had was, 
.that the actions of the company did sink for some 
days. But they rose soon again : and by this it 
was said, that Albeville himself made the greatest 
gain. The East India fleet was then expected 
home every day. So the merchants, who remem- 
bered well the business of the Smima fleet in the 
■year seventy-two, did apprehend that the king had 
sent a fleet to intercept them, and that this ihemo- 

* The Deyirs in that, sure all Europe heard of it. S. 

o 3 
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1688. rial was intended only to prepare an apology &r 
that lH*eaieh, when it should happen : but nothing of 
that sort follcywed upon it. The States did answer 
this memorial with anotlier, that was iirm> but more 
decently expressed : by their last treaty with Eng- 
land it was provided, that in case any disputes 
should arise between the merchants of either side, 
commissioners should be named of both sides to 
hear and judge the matter : the king had not yet 
named any of his side : so that the delay lay at his 
door : they were therefore amazed to receive a me- 
morial in so high a strain, since they had done all 
that by the treaty was inpumbent on them. Albe- 
ville after this gave in another memorial, in which 
he desired them to .send ov^ commissioners for 
ending that dispute. But, though this was a great 
fall from the height in which the fwmer memorid 
was conceived, yet in this the thing was so ill ap^ 
prehended, that the Dutch had reason to b^eve 
th^t the king's mmisters did not know the treaty, 
or were not at leisure to read it : fbr„ accordififg to 
the treaty, and the present posture of that bimnesa, 
the king was obliged to send, ov^ commissioniers to 
the Hague to judge of that i^air. When thfe me* 
m<Hial was answered, and the treaty was eiuHkiined^ 
the matter was let fall. 

Albeville's next negotiation rdlated to my sdf. I 
had printed a paper in justification of my self, together 
with my letters to the earl of Middleton. And he in 
a memorial complained of two passages in that pi^r. 
One was, that I said it was yet too $arly to perse- 
cute men for religion, and therefore crimes agsinst 
the state were pretended by my enemies : this, he 
said, didinsinuate, that the king did in time intend 
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had put in it an intimation, that I was in danger by ygg 
mmte of the Irish papists. This, he said^ was a re- 
flection on the king, who hated all such practices* 
And to this he added, that by the laiws of England 
all the king's sulrjects were bound to sdze on any 
person that was condemned in his courts, in what 
manner soever they could : and therefore be desired, . 
that both I and the printer of that paper might be 
punished. But now upon his return to the Hague, 
I being outlawed by that time, he demanded, that, 
in pursuance of an article of the treaty that rdated 
to rebels or fugitives, I Ynight be banished the Pro- 
vinces. And to this he craved once and again a 
^eedy answer. . 

. I was called, before the deputies of the States of 
Holland, that I might answer the two memorials 
that lay before them relating to my self. I ob- 
served the difference between them. The one de- 
sired, that the States wotdd punish me^ Which did 
acknowledge me to be their sUtjgect. The odier, in 
contradiction to that, laid claim to me as the king's 
febel. As to the particulars complained of, I had 
made no reflection on the king ; but to the contrary. 
I said, my enemies, found it was not yet time to 
persecute for religion. This insinuated, that the 
kiiig could hot be brought to it. And no person 
could be ofiiended with this, but he wIk) thought it 
was now not too early to persecltte. As to that of 
this danger in which I apprdhended my self to be in, 
I had now more reason than before to comptain of 
it, «iBce the envoy had so puUicly affirmcfd, that 
every one of the king's suligects m^ht seize on any 
one that was condemned, in what manner soever 

o 4 
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^"~"~"" now the subject of the States of Holland^ naturalized 
in order to a marriage among them, as they all 
knew: and therefore I claimed their protection. 
So, if I was charged with any thing that was not 
according to law, I submitted my self to their jus- 
tice. I should decline no trial, nor the utmost seve* 
rity, if I had offended in any thing. As for the two 
memorials that claime<f me as a fugitive and a re- 
bel, I could not be looked on as a fugitive from 
Scotland. It was now fourteen years since I had 
left that kingdom, and three since I came out of 
England with the king's leave. I had lived a year 
in the Hague openly : and nothing was laid to my 
charge. As for the sentence that was pretended to 
be passed upon me, I could say nothing to it, till I 
saw a copy of it. 

The states* rpjje States were fully satisfied with my answars ; 

answer to •' >/ - 

what reiat- and Ordered a memorial to be drawn according to 
'''"°" them. They also ordered their ambassador to re- 
present to the king, that he himself knew how sa- 
cred a thing naturalization was. The faith and 
730 honour of every state was concerned m it. 1 had 
been naturalized upon marrying one of their sub- 
jects, which was the justest of all reasons. If the 
king had any thing to lay to my charge, justice 
should be done in their courts. The king took the 
matter very iU ; and said, it was an affront to him, 
and a just cause of war K Yet, after much passion, 
he said, he did not intend to make war upon it ; for 
he was not then, in condition to do it. But he 
knew there were designs against him, to make war 
on him, against which he should take care to secure 

* Vain fop. S. 
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bassador asked him, of whom he meant tihat. But 
he did not think fit to explain himself further. He 
ordered ft third memorial to be put in against me, 
in which the article of the treaty was set forth : but 
no notice was taken of the answers made to that by 
the States : but it was insisted on^ that, since the 
States were bound not to give sanctuary to fugitives 
and rebels, they (mght not to examine the grounds 
on which such judgments were given, but were 
bound to execute the treaty. Upon this it was ob- 
served, that the words in treaties ought to be ex- 
plained according to their common acceptation, or 
the sense given them in the civil law, and not ac^ * 
cording to any particular forms of courts, where for 
non-appearance a writ of outlawry or rebellion might 
lie : the sense of the word rebel in common use was, 
a man that had borne arms, or had plotted against 
his prince : and ajkgitive was a man that fled from 
justice. The heat with which the king seemed in- 
flamed against me, carried him to say and do many 
things that were v&j little to his honour, [and too 
much of unjust and impotent passion.] 

I had advertisements sent me of a further pro^ other de- 
gress in his designs against me. He had it suggested aguntt me. 
to hhn, that, since a sentence was passed against me 
for non-appearance, and the States refused to deliver 
me up, he might order private persons to execute 
the sentence as they could: and it was writ over 
very positively, that 6000/. would be given to any 
one that should murder me. A gentleman of an 
unblemished reputation writ me word, that he him* 
self by accident saw an order drawn in the secreta- 
ries' office, but not yet signed, for 3000/. to a blank 
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also affirmed, diat prince Gewge h^ h&axA of the 
same thing, and had desired the person to whom 
he trusted it to convoy the notice of it to me: 
and my author was employed by that person to 
send the notice to me ^ The king asked Jefieries, 
what he iMght do i^ainst me in a private way, 
now that he could not get mcmto his hands. Jef- 
feries answered, he did not see bow the .king could 
731 do any mote than he had done. He told this to 
Mr. Kirk to send it to me : for he concluded, the 
king was resolved to proceed to extremities, and 
only wanted the opinion of a man of the law to 
jmtify a more vi<dent method. I had so many 
different advertisements sent me of this, that I 
concluded a whisper of snoh a design might have 
been set about, on design to frighten me into some 
mean subndssion, or into silence at least. But it 
had no other effect on me, but that I thought it fit 
to stay more within doors, and to use a little more 
than ordinary cautioifi. I thank God, I was vay 
little concerned at it; I resigned up my life v^y 
freely to Grod. I kxiew my own innocence, and the 
root of all the malice that was against me. And I 
nevar possessed my own sdul in a more petted calm, 
and in a clearer dieerfulness of s|»rit, than I did 
during all those threatenings, and the appr^aoisions 
that otheris were in concerning me ^ 
pensioaer Soou after this, a letter writ by Fairel the p«a* 

letter. " (Hie person intendl^d Is letter, dated from the Hague, 

lord Ossory, afterwards duke of March 14, 1688, is inserted in 

Ormond, as appears in the let- the Bisliop's Life written by 

ter from the bishop's corre* his son, p. 695.) 
spondent, captain Baxter, whose ^ A naodest account of his 

father was at that time steward own magnanimity. S. 
of the OrAiond estate. The 
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mm&r of Hdiand was printed^ wbidb, leads Dtfe to lasa. 

IcM^ back a little into a transactkm that passed the 

fonner jewt. There was one Steward, a lawyer of 
Scotland, a man of. great parts, and of as great am- 
bition. He had given over the practice of the law» 
because all that were admitted to the bar in Soot** 
land were required to renounce the covenant^ which 
he would not do. This recommended Irnn to the 
confidence of thai' whole party. They had made 
great use of him, and trusted him entirely. Pen 
had engaged him, who had been long considered by 
the king as the chief manager of all the rebellions 
and plots iiiat had been on foot these twenty years 
past, more particularly of Argik's, to come over : 
and he undertook, that he should not only be re* 
ceived into favour, but into confidence. He came, 
before he crossed the seas, to the prince, and pro« 
mised an inviolable fidelity to him, and to the com- 
mon interests of rdieicm and liberty. He had been 
oft with the pensioner, and had 7great measure of 
his confidence. Upon his coming to court, he was 
caressed to a d^ree that amazed aU who knew him. 
He either bdieved, that the king was sincere in the 
professions he made, and that his designs went no 
further than to settle a AiM liberty of conscience : or 
he thought, that it became a man who had been so 
long in dii^ace, not to shew any jealousies at first, 
when the king was so gracious to him. He under^ 
'^took to do aU that lay in his power to advance his 
'designs in Scotland, and to represent Ids intentions 
so at the Hague, as might incline the prince to a 
better opinion of them. 

He opened all this in several letters to the pen-- 
aioner. And in these he pressed him vehemently. 
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i6ss. ui the king^s name, and by his direction, to persuade 
the prince to concur with the king in procuring the 



732 

laws to be repealed. He laid before him the incon- 
siderable number of the papists : so that there was 
no reason to apprehend much from them. He also 
enlarged on the severities that the penal laws bad 
brought on the dissenters. The king was resolved 
not to consent to the repealing them, unless the 
tests were taken away with them : so that the re- 
fusing to consent to this might at another time 
bring them under another severe prosecution. 
Steward, after he had writ many letters to this pur- 
pose without receiving any answers, tried if he 
could serve the king in Scotland with more success, 
than it seemed he was like to have at the Hague. 
But he found there, that his old friends were now 
much alienated from him, looking on him as a per- 
son entirely gained by the court. 

The pensioner laid all his letters before the 
prince. They were also brought to me. The 
prince upon this thought, that a fuU answer made 
by Fagell, in such a manner as that it might be 
published as a declaration of his intentions, might 
be of service to him in many respects; chiefly in 
popish courts, that were on dvil accounts inclined 
to an alliance against France, but were now pos- 
sessed with an opinion of the prince, and of his 
party in England, as designing nothing but the ruin 
and extirpation of aU the papists in those kingdoms. ' 
So the pensioner wrote a long answer to Steward, 
which was put in English by me. 

He began it with great assurances of the prince 
and princess's duty to the king. They were both of 
them much against all persecution on the account 
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papists from the severities of the laws made against 
them on the account of their religion, and also that 
they might have the free exercise of it in private. 
They also consented to grant a fiill liberty to dis- 
senters. But they could not consent to the repeal 
of those laws that tended only to the securing the 
protestant reUgion; such as those concerning the 
tests, which imported no punishment, but only an 
incapacity of being in public employments, which 
could not be complained of as great severities. This 
was a caution observed in all naUons, and wa3 now 
necessaiy, both for securing the pubUc peace and 
the established religion. If the numbers of the 
papists were so small as to make them inconsider- 
able, then it was not reasonable to make such a 
change for the sake of a few. And if those few, 
that pretended to public employments, would do all 
their own party so great a prejudice, as not to suf- 
fer the king to be content with the repeal of the 
penal laws, unless they could get into the offices of 
trust, then their ambition was only to be blamed, if 
the offers now made were not accepted. The mat- 733 
ter was very strongly argued through the whole let- 
ter : and the prince and princess's zeal for the pro- 
testant reUgion was set out in terms that could not 
be very acceptable to the king. The letter was 
crarried by Steward to the king, and was brought by 
him into the cabinet council. But nothing followed 
then upon it. The king ordered Steward to write, 
back, that he would either have all or nothing. All 
the lay-papists of England, who were not engaged 
in the intrigues of the priests, pressed earnestly that 
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1688. the kiBg would accept of the repeal of the penal 
laws; which 'was offered^ and wouM have made 
them both easy and safe for the future. The em- 
peror was fully satisfied with what was offered ; and 
promised to use his interest at Rome, to get the 
pope to write to the king to accept of this, as a step 
to the otha* : but I could not learn whether he did 
it, or not. If he did, it had no efifect. The king 
was in all points governed by the Jesuits and the 
Frendi ambassador. 
Father Father Petre, as he had been long in the confi- 

dence, was now brought to the council board, and 
made a privy counsellors^ : and it was given out, that 
the king was resolved to get a cardinal's cap for 
him, and to make him archbishop of York. The 
pope was still firm to his resolution against it. But 
it was hoped, that the king would conquer it, if not 
in the present, yet at furthest in the next pontifi- 
cate. The king resolved at the same time not to 
disgust the secular priests: so bishop Leybum, whom 
cardinal Howard had sent over with the episcopal 
character, was made ihuch use of in appearance, 
though he had no great share in the counsds. 
There was a &ction formed between the seculars 
and the Jesuits, which was sometimes near breaking 
out into an open rupture. But the king was so par- 
tial to the Jesuits, that the others found they were 
not on equal terms with them. There were three 
other bishops consecrated for EnglamL And these 
four were ordered to make a progress and drcuit 

y And tx) gratify the disSjCAt- (afterwards created lord Bar- 
ers, Christopher Vane, son to nard by king William,) was 
the famdus sir Henry Vane> sworn at the same ihne. IX 
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over England, confirming, and doing other episcopal i^sg. 
offices, in aU the parts of England* Great numbers ' 

gathered about them, wheresoever they went. 

The Jesuits thought all was sure, and that their The oonfi- 
scbeme was so weU laid that it could not misc^rrj. the^etoite. 
And they had so possessed that contemptible tool of 
theirs, AlbevUle,' with this, that he seemed upon his 
return to the Hague to be so sanguiiae, that he did 
not stick to speak out what a wiser man woidd have 
suppressed, though he had believed it. One day, 
when the prince was speaking of the promises the 
king had made, and the oath that he had sworn to 
maintain the laws and the established church, he» 
instead c^ pretending that the king ^still kept his 
word, said. Upon some occasions princes must forget 734 
their promises. And, when the |Mince «aid that the 
king ought to have more regard to the church of 
England, which was the main body of the nation, 
AlbeviUe answered, that the body which he called 
the church of England would not hate a being two 
years to an end. Thus he spoke out the designs of 
the court both too early and too openly. But at 
the same time he behaved himself in all other re^ 
spects so poorly, that he became the jest of the 
Hague. The foreign ministers, Mr. D'Avaux the 
French -ambassador not accepted, did not know how 
to excuse or-bear with his weakness, which appeared 
on' all occasions and in all companies. 

What he wrote to England upon his first audi-Tbej^n. 
ences was not known. But it was soon after spi^dd r^L''*"" 
up and down the kingdom, very artificiafly and with^"''*-'- 
much industry, that the prince and princess had 
now consented to the repeal of the te^ts, as well aa 
of the penal laws.* This was writ over by many 
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1688. hands to the Hague. The prince, to prevent the ill^ 
effects that might follow on such reports, gave or- 
ders to print the pensioner's letter to Steward; 
which was sent to all the parts of England, and was 
received with an universal joy. The dissenters .saw 
themselves now safe in his intentions towards them. 
The church party was confirmed in their zeal for 
maintaining the tests. And the lay-papists seemed 
likewise to be so well pleased with it, that they com- 
plained of those ambitious priests, and hungry cour- 
tiers, who were resolved, rather than lay down their 
aspirings and other projects, to leave them still ex- 
posed to the severities of the laws, though a fireedom 
from these was now offered to them. But it was 
not easy to judge whether this was sincerely meant 
by them, or if it was only a popular art, to recom- 
mend themselves under such a moderate appearance. 
The court saw the hurt that this letter did them. 
At first they hoped to have stifled it by calling it an 
imposture. But when they were driven from that ^\ 
the king began to speak severely and indecently of 
the prince, not only to all about him, but even to 
foreign ministers : and resolved to put such marks 
of his indignation upon him, as should let all the 
world see how deep it was. 
Tb« king There were six regiments of the king^s subjects, 
regiments three EugUsh and three Scotish, in the service of 
jects'in^tbe the States. Some of them were old regiments, that 
^^ **'' had continued in their service during the two wars 
in the late king's reign. Others were raised sincc^ 
the peace in seventy-three. But these came not 

^ (By the pensionary's letter in England. See Ralph's Hist, 
of complaint to Albeville» which of England, vol. i. p. 979.) 
lya^ takep care to be published 
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into their service under any capitulation, that had i6ss. 
reserved an authority to the king to call for them at 
his pleasure. When Argile and Monmouth made 735 
their invasion, the king desired that the States would 
lend them to him. Some of the towns of Holland 
were so jealous of the king, and wished Monmouth's 
success so much, that the prince found some diffi- 
culty in obtaining the consent of the States to send 
them over. There was no distinction made among 
them between papists and protestants, according to 
a maxim of the States with relation to their armies : 
so there were several papists in those regiments. 
And the king had shewed such particular - kindness 
to these, while they were in England, that at their 
return they formed a faction which was breeding 
great distractions among them; This was very un- 
easy to the prince, who began to see that he might 
have occasion to make use of those bodies, if things 
should be carried to a rupture between the king and 
him : and yet he did not know how he could trust 
them, while such officers were in command. He did 
npt see neither how he could get rid of them weU. 

■ 

But the king helped him out of that difficulty : he 
wrote to the States, that he had occasion for the six 
regiments of his subjects that were in their service, 
and desired that they should be sent over to him. 

This demand was made aU of the sudden, without which wm 
any previous application to any of the States, to dis- the officen 
pose them to grant it, or to many of the officers tOt^^^**^* 
persuade them to ask their cong^ to go over. The 
States pretended the regiments were theirs: tliey 
had paid levy money for them, and had them un- 
der no capitulation: so they excused themselves, 
that they could not part with them. But they gave 

VOL. III. P 
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1688. orders, that all the officers that should ask their 
congi should have it. Thirty or forty came and 
asked, and had their congi. So now the prince was 
delivered from some troublesome men by this ma- 
nagement of the king's. Upon that, these bodies were 
so modeled, that the prince knew that he might de- 
pend entirely on them : and he was no more dis- 
turbed by those insolent officers, who had for some 
years behaved themselves rather as enemies, than as 
persons in the States\pay. 

The discourse of a parliament was often taken up, 
and as often let fall : and it was not easy to judge 
in what such fluctuating counsels would end. Father 
Fetre had gained such an ascendant, that he was 
considered as the first minister of state ^. The nun- 
tio had moved the king to interpose, and mediate a 
reconciliation between the court of Rome and France. 
But he answered, that since the pope would not gra- 
tify him in the promotion of father Petre, he would 
leave him to free himself of the trouble into which 
he had involved himself the best way he could. And 
736 our court reckoned, that as soon as the pope felt 
himself pressed, he would fly to the king for protec- 
tion, and grant him every thing that he asked of 
him in order to obtain it. That Jesuit gave daily 
new proofs of a weak and ill governed passion, and 



^ (The minister, who appears 
in every act and transaction at 
this time, and was addressed 
on all occasions by the king's 
subjects, was the earl of Sun- 
derland, he only and Fetre be- 
ing of the secret council ; nor 
did the king break with him till 
all was in confusion, and he 
found himself ruined by the 



other's treachery. See also note 
below at p. 755, and at vol. ii. 
p. 207. But compare the earl's 
vindication of himself in a let- 
ter inserted both in the History 
of the Desertion, p. 27, and in 
the third vol. of Cogan's Tracts, 
which letter is noticed in a note 
below, p. 755.) 
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diseovered'aU the ill quatities of one, tiiat seetned t666. 
raised up to be the common incendiary, and to drive 
the king and his party to the precipice. 

Towards the end of April the king thought fit to ^ new de- 
renew the declaration that he had set out the former for toiem- 
year for liberty of conscience ; with an addition, de- 
claring that he would adhere firmly to it, and that 
he would put none in any public employments, but 
such as would concur with him in maintaining it. 
He also {tt*omised, that he would hold a parliament 
in the November following. This promise of a par- 
liament so long beforehand was somewhat extraor- 
dinary. Both father Petre and Pen engaged the 
king to it, but with a different prospect. Pen, and . 
all the tools who were employed by him, had still 
some hopes of carrying a parliament to agree with 
the king, if too much time was not lost : whereas 
the delaying a parliament raised jealousies, as if 
none were intended, but that it was only talked of 
to amuse the nation, till other designs were ripe. 

On the other hand, fiather Petre and his cabal 
saw that the king was kept off from many things 
that they proposed, with the expectation of the con- 
currence of a parliament: and the fear of giving 
new disgusts, which might obstruct that, had begot 
a caution that was very uneasy to them. They 
thought that much time was already lost, and that 
they made but a small progress. They began to ap- 
prehend, that the regulators, who were still feeding 
them with hopes, and were asking more time and 
more money, did intend only to amuse them, and to 
wear out the business into more length, and to keep 
themselves the longer in credit and in pay; but that 
they did not in then* hearts wish well to the main 

p 2 
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1688. design, and therefore acted but an insincere part 
with the king. Therefore they resolved to put that 
matter to the last trial, reckoning that, if the king 
saw it was in vain to hope for any thing in a parlia- 
mentary way, he might be more easily carried to 
extreme and violent methods. 
Which the The king was not satisfied with the publishing his 
o^M^ir declaration : but he resolved to oblige the clergy to 
"^* read it in all their churches in the time of divine 
service. And now it appeared what bad effects 
were like to foUow on that officious motion that San- 
croft had made, for obliging the clergy to read the 
declaration that king Charles set out in the year 
1681, after the dissolution of the Oxford parlia- 
737 ment ^. An order passed in council, requiring the 
bishops to send copies of the declaration to all their 
clergy, and to order them to read it on two several 
Sundays in time of divine service. 

This put the clergy under great difficulties. And 
they were at first much divided about it. Even 
many of the best and worthiest of them were under 
some distraction of thought. They had many meet- 
ings, and argued the point long among themselves 
in and about London. On the one hand it was said, 
that if they refused to read it, the king would pro- 

^ ("It is certain that such same time to the Continuation 
** an order was made, and the of Baker's Chron. and to the 



** clergy complied with it ; but third vol. of the Complete Hist. 

** that it was made at the ex- of England. Probably the bi- 

** press instance of archbishop «hop l^d good grounds for his 

" Sancroft, seems to rest on no repeated assertion; andal though 

'* other authority than that of the archbishop*^ intention was 

'* Burnet." D'Oyly's Life of loyal and praiseworthy, yet pcr- 

Sancroft^ vol. i. p. 253. Mac- haps the less the chun^ has to 

pherson, in. his Hist, of England, do with politics, except in cases 

vol. i. p. 35 1^ mentions the cir- where fundamental points are 

cumstance, referring at the concerned, the better.) 
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eeed against them for disobedience. It did not seem 1688. 
reasonable to run so great a hazard upon such a ~" 
pointy that was not strong enough to bear the conse- 
quences that might follow on a breach. Their read- 
ing it did not import their approving it : but was 
only a publication of an act of their king's. So it 
was proposed, to save the whole by making some 
declaration^ that their reading it was a mere act of 
obedience, and did not import any assent and appro- 
bation of theirs. Others thought, that the publishing 
this in such manner was only imposed on them to 
make them odious and contemptible to the whole 
nation, for reading that which was intended for their 
ruin. If they carried their compliance so &r, that 
nught provoke the nobility and gentry to carry theirs 
much fiirther. If they once yielded the point, that 
they were bound to read every declaration, with this 
salvo, that it did not import their approving it, they 
would be then bound to read every thing that should 
be sent to. them : the king might make declarations 
in favour of all the pk)ints of popery, and require 
them to read them : and they could not see where 
they must make their stops, if they did it not now. 
So it seemed necessary to fix on this, as a rule, that 
they ought to publish nothing in time of divine ser- 
vice, but that whieji they approved of. The point 
at present was not, whether a toleration was a law- 
ful in* an expedient thing. The declaration was 
founded, on the claim of a dispensing power, which 
the ki^ did now assume, that tended to the total 
subverdon of the government, and the making it ar- 
bitrary ; whereas by the constitution it was a legal 
administration. It also allowed such an infinite li- 
berty, with the suspension of all penal laws, i^nd 

p8 
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1668. that without any limitation, that paganism it self 
^ might be now publicly professed. It was visible, 
that the design in imposing the reading oi it on 
them, was only to make them ridiculous, and to 
make them contribute to their own ruin. As for the 
danger that they might incur, they saw their ruin 
was resolved on : and nothing they could do was like 
to prevent it, unless they would basely sacriiSce their 
religion to their worldly interests. It would be per- 
738 haps a year sooner or later by any other manage- 
ment : it was therefore fit, that they should prepare 
themselves for suffering ; and not endeavour to pre- 
vent it by doing that which would draw on them 
the hatred of their friends and the scorn of their 
enemies. 
To which These reasons prevailed : and they resolved not 
no^ghre"*** to read the declaration. They saw of what import- 
obedience. qj^^q j^ ^^g^ tj^g^^ ^j^gy gjiould bc unanimous in this. 

Nothing could be of more fatal consequence than 
' their being divided in their practice. For, if any 
considerable body of the clergy, such as could carry 
the name of the church of England, could have been 
prevailed on to give obedience, and only some num- 
ber, how valuable soever the men might be, sRould 
reftise to obey ; then the court might still pretend 
that they would maintain the diurch of England, 
and single out all tbose who had not given obedi^ 
ence, and fall on them, and so break the church 
within it self upon this point, and then destroy the 
one half by the means of the rest. The ntMt emi- 
nent resolved not to obey : and those Hv^ho might bd 
prevailed on to comply would by that meiafls fall 
under such contempt, that they could not have the 
credit or strength to support the estaWished religioni. 
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The court depended upon this, that the greater part 1688. 
would obey : and so they would be furnished with a 
point of state, to give a colour for turning out the 
disobedient, who were like to be the men that stood 
most in their way, and crossed their designs most, 
both with their learning and .credit. 

Those few bishops that were engaged in the de- 
sign of betraying the church, were persuaded that 
this would be the event of the matter : and they 
possessed the king with the hope of it so positively, 
that he seemed to depend upon it. The correspond- 
ence over England was managed with that secrecy, 
that -these resolutions were so communicated to the 
clergy in the country, that they were generally en- 
gaged to agree in their conduct, before the court 
came to apprehend that they would be so unani- 
mous, as it proved in conclusion that they were. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, Sancroft, resolved The arch- 

1 • • .111* J bishop and 

upon this occasion to act suitably to his post and six buhops 
character. He wrote round his province, and de- ^fn^!*''^ 
sired that such of the bishops as were able would 
tx^me up, aiid consult together in a matter of this 
grtot concern : and he asked the opinion of those 
whom their age and infirmities disabled frota taking 
the joutftey. He found, that eighteen of the bishops, 
and the main body of the clergy, concurred in the 
resolution against reading the declaration. So he, 
ititk six of the bishops that came up to London, re- 
scAv^ in a petition to the king to lay before him 
iJtie redsens that determined them not to obey tlie 
Mder of council that had been sent them : this ifiowed 739 
from no want of respect to his majesty's authority, 
nor from any unwillingness to let favour be shewed 
to dissenters ; in relation to whom they were willing 

p 4 
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1688. to come to such a temper3 as shoxild be thought fit^ 
when that matter should be considered and settled 
in parliament and convocation : but this declaration 
being founded on such a dispensing power, as had 
been often declared illegal in parliament^ both in the 
year 1662, and in the year 1672, and in the begin- 
ning of his own reign ; and was a matter of so great 
consequence to the whole nation, both in church and 
state ; they could not in prudence, honour, and con- 
science, make themselves so far parties to it, as the 
publication of it once and again in Grod's house, and 
in the time of divine service, must amount to. 

The archbishop was then in an iU state of health ^. 
So he sent over the six bishops with the petition to 
the king, signed by himself and the rest. The king 
was much surprised with this, being flattered and 
deceived by his spies. Cartwright, bishop of Ches- 
ter, was possessed with a story that was too easily 
believed by him, and was by him carried to the king, 
who was very apt to believe every thing that suiied 
with his own designs. The story was, that the bi- 
shops intended by a petition to the king to let him 
understand that orders of this kind used to be ad- 
dressed to their chancellors, but not to themselves ; 
and to pray him to continue that method : ^d that 
by this means they hoped to get out of this diffi- 
culty. This was very acceptable to the court, and 
procured the bishops a quipk admittance. And they 
had proceeded so carefully, that nothing concerted 
among them had broken out ; for they bad been very 
secret and cautious. The king, when he heard their 

^ (He had been forbidden the cited just below. See also Dr. 
court almost two years before ; D'Oyly*s Life of the Arch- 
according to ^e Sancroft ^SS. bishop, vol. i. p. 465.) 
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petition, and saw his mistake, spoke roughly to 1688* 
them. He said, he was their king, and he would 
be obeyed : and they should be made to feel what it 
was to disobey him^. The six bishops, were St. 
Asaph, Ely, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, Chi- 
chester, and Bristol ^. The answer they made the 
king was in these words : 7%^ will of God be done. 
And they came from the court in a sort of triumph. 
Now matters were brought to a crisis. The king 
was engaged on his part, as the bishops were on 
theirs. So all people looked on with great expec- 
tations, reckoning that upon the issue of this busi- 
ness a great decision would be made, both of the de- 
signs of the court, and of the temper of the nation. 

The king consulted for some days with all that 
were now employed by him, what he should do 
upon this emergent ; and talked with people of all 
persuasions. Lob, an eminent man among the dis- 740 
senters, who was entirely gained to the court, ad- 
vised the king to send the bishops to the tower. Fa- 
ther Petre seemed now ^is one transported with 
joy : for he thought the king was engaged to break 
with the church of England. And it was reported, 
that he broke out into that indecent expression upon 
it, that they should be madie to dot their own dung. 
The king was long in doubt. Some of the popish 
nobility pressed him earnestly to let the matter fall ^. 

^ (His strongest expressions Trelawney, of an ancient fa- 
were, *' This b a standard of mily in Cornwall. The burden 
''rebellion/* and, ''I will be x)f a song composed at that time 

obeyed in publishing my de- is still remembered : 






claration. Appendix from «< And shall Trelawney die ! And 

Archbishop Sancroffs MSS. to shall Trelawney die ! 

Lord Clarendon's State Papers^ " Then thirty thousand Cornish boys 

vol. iij). 291 .) ^" ^^^ **** ""**** ^^'y") 

« (The bishop of Bristol was ^ (Lord Arundel of Wardour, 
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1688. For now it appeared, that the body of the clergy 
were resolved not to read the declaration. Those 
who did obey were few and inconsiderable. Only 
seven obeyed in the city of London, and not above 
two hundred all England over : and of these some 
read it the first Sunday, but changed thdr minds be- 
fore the second: others declared in their sermons, 
that though they obeyed the order, they did not ap- 
prove of the declaration : and one, more pleasantly 
than gravely, told his people, that, though he was 
obliged to read it, they were not obliged to hear it ; 
and he stopt till they all went out, and then he read it 
to the waUs : in many places, as soon as the minister 
began to read it, all the people rose and went out s. 

'fhe king did what he could to encourage those 
that did obey his order. Parker, bishop of Oxford, 
died about this time. He wrote a book against the 
tests full of petulant scurrility, of which I shall only 
give one instance. He had reflected much on the 
whole popish plot, and on Oates's evidence: and 
upon that he called the test, the sacrament of the 
Oatesian villany^. He treated the parliament that 



who was then privy aeal, told 
my father, he coUld iipt ima- 
gine wliat their hot-headed 
fooU Mrould drive things to, 
but he knew most of them were 
Ignorant enough to take Magna 
Charta for an invention of 
Harry the Vlllth. D. (Lord 
Arundel was one of the Roman 
catholic lords who assisted the 
queen*s endeavours to prevent 
ivther Petpe from being brought 
into the privy councJL See 
Higgons's Short View of Eng- 
lish Hist. p. 329.) 
e I was then at Westminster 



school, and heard it read in th« 
abbey. As soon as bishop 
Sprat, who was dean, gave or- 
der for reading it» thete was so 
great a murmur and noise in the 
church, that nobody could hear 
him: but before he had fi- 
nished, there was none left but 
a few prebends in their stalls, 
the queristers, and Westminster 
scholars. The bishop could 
hardly hold the proclamation in 
his hands lor trembling, and 
every body looked under a 
strange consternation. D. 
** 'fte bishop of Oxford, in his 
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enacted the tests with a scorn that no popish writer 
had yet ventured on : and he said much to excuse ' 
transubstantiation, and to free the church of Rome 
from the charge of idolatry. This raised stich a 
disgust of him, even in those that had been formerly 
but too much influenced by him, that, when he 
could not help sieeing that, he sunk upon it. I was 
desired to answer his book Mrith the severity that he 
deserved : and I did it with an acrimony of style, 
that nothing but such a time and such a man could 
in any sort excuse. It was said,^ the king sent him 
my papers, hearing that no body else durst put them 
in his hands, hoping that it would raise his indigna- 
tion, and engage him to answer them. [But it was 
thought that helped to put an end to the life of the 
worst tempered man I ever knew, for he died within 
a week after.] And one Hall, a confoirmist in Lon-* 
don, who was looked on as half a presbyterian, yet, 
because he read the declaration, was made bishop of 
Oxford. One of the popish bishops was upon the 
king's mandamus chosen by the illegal fellows of 
Magdalen college their president '. The sense of the 



1688. 



Reasons for abrogating the 
Test &c. p. 5. had really called 
it " the first-born of Oate»*s 
•* plot,** and added, " it was 
« brought fortk on purpose to 
^ give credit and reputation to 
" the perjury.*') 

i (It was Bonaventure Gif- 
&rd» a doctor of the Sorboniie, 
who had been consecrated a bi- 
shop, as bishop of Madaura in 
Africa, and was one of the four 
papal vicars in England. He 
became president in March 
i^SSf twelve persons of the Ro- 



mish religion having been pre- 
viously made fellows, and their 
form of worship set up in the 
college chapel. The candle- 
stidks used at it were not long 
since presen^d in the bursary.- 
In the August following, doctor 
Thomas Smith, mentioned a- 
bove, a man of gveat celebrity 
in the literary world, was de- 
prived by them of his fellow- 
ship, for non-mideiioe in col- 
lege. When restored he was 
again deprived in 1693, for ad- 
hering to the late king.) 
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1^88. nation, ad well as of the clergy, had appeared so sig-^ 

nally on this occasion, that it was visible, that the 

king had not only the seven petitioning bishops to 

741 deal with, but the body of the whole nation, both 

clergy and laity. 

The king ^he vioknt advices of father Petre and the Je- 

ordered the 

bishops to suit party were so fatally snited to the king's own 
cntedforit. temper and passion, that they prevailed over the 
wiser counsels of almost all that ware advised with. 
But the king, before he would bring the matter to 
the council, isecretly engaged all the privy counsel* 
lors to concur with him: and, after a fortnight's 
consultation, the bishops were cited to appear before 
the council. The petition was offered to them ; and 
they were asked, if they owned it to be their pe- 
tition. They answered, it seemed they were to be 
proceeded against upon that account : so they hoped 
the king would not press them to a confession, and 
then make use of it against them : after they had 
offered this, they owned the petition. They were 
next charged with the publication of it ; for it was 
then printed. But they absolutely denied that was 
done by their means. The archbishop had written 
the petition all in his own hand, without employing 
any person to copy it out : and though there was 
one draught written of the petition, as it was agreed 
on, from which he had written out the original 
which they had all signed, yet he had kept that still 
in his own possession, and had never shewn it to any 
person : so it was not published by them : that must 
have been done by some of those to whom the king 
had shewed it '^. . 

k (BevillHiggons, in his Short " that it must have been in the 
View, p. 335, says, "All agreed, " press, if not before, by the 



were 
sent to tlie 
tower. 
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They were in the next place required to enter mto i6SB. 
bonds to appear in the court of the king's bench, andxh^ 
answer to an injformation of misdemeanor. They ex- 
cepted* to this ; and said, that by their peerage they 
were not bound to do it. Upon their insisting on 
this, they were sent to the tower, by a warrant 
signed by the whole board, except father Petre, • 
who was passed over by the king's order. This set all 
the whole dty into the highest fermentation that was 
ever known in memory of man. The bishops were 
sent by water to the tower : and all along as they 
passed, the banks of the river were fuU of people, who 
kneeled down and asked their blessing, and with 
loud shouts expressed their good wishes for them, 
and their concern in their preservation. The soldiers, 
and other officers in the tower, did the same. An 
universal consternation appeared in all people's looks. 
But the king was not moved with all this. Arid, 
though two days after, upon the queen's pretended 
delivery, the king had a fair occasion to have granted 
a general pardon to celebrate the joy of that birth, 
(and it was given out by those papists that had al- 
ways affected to pass for moderate men, that they 
had all ;»*essed this vehemently,) the king was in- 
flexible : he said, his authority would become con- 742 
temptible, if he suffered such an affront to pass un- 
punished. 

A week after their commitment, they were 

** time it was delivered to the *^ out of their beds to buy it.'* 
king, which was about five in See also Dalrymple's Memoirs, 



"the afternoon, and it came out vol. i. p. 114, where this dis- 

*' that very night at twelve, and persion of copies is attributed to 

** was so bawled and roared the infidelity of those about the 

** through the streets by the king's person.) 
^^ hawkers, that people rose 
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^688. l^rought upon a habeas coipus to tl^ king's bench 

' bar, where their coum^l oflpared to make it appear 

to be an illegal commitment : but the court allowed 
it good in law. They were required , to enter into 
bonds for sma^ sums, to answer to the information 
that day fortnight. [St. Peter's and St. Paul's day 
was chosen to be the day of the triaL And the fixing 
on that day, though it was perhaps done without de- 
sign, was said to be ominous. Some said the trial 
was whether St. Peter's successors should prevail or 
not, whereas others turned it, and said the trial was 
whether St. Paul's doctrine should continue among 
us or not.] 
But soon The bishops were discharged of their imprison- 
ch Jged.' ment : and people of all sorts ran to visit them as 
confessors, one company going in as another -Went 
out. The appearance in Westminster-hall was very 
solemn : about thirty of the nobiUty accompanying 
them. All the streets were full of shoutings the rest 
of the day. and with bonfires at night. 
They were When the day fixed for their trial came, there 
was a vast concourse. Westminster-hall, and all the 
places about, were full of people, who were strangely 
afiected with the matter. Even the army, that was 
then enounped on Hounslow-heath, shewed such a 
disposition to mutiny, that it gave the king no small 
uneasiness. The trial came on, which was chiefly 
managed against the Inshc^ by Sir William Wil- 
liams K He had been speaker in two successive par- 
liaments, and was a zealous promoter of the exclu- 
sion: and he had continued many years a bold 

1 He was grandfather of Sir mong the most disaffected to the 
Watkin Williams Wynn, a man present government, and much 
in our time of great note a- known upon that account. O. 



tried. 
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pleader in all causes agaiost the court : but he was a 1688. 
corrupt and vicious man, who had no prindples^ but 
followed his own interests. Sawyer, tiie attorney 
general, who had for many years served the ends4)f 
the court in a most abject and obsequious manner, 
would not support the dispensing power : so he was 
turned out, Powis being advanced to be attorney 
general : and WiUiams was made solicitor general. 
Fowls acted his part in this trial as fairly as his post 
could admit of. But Williams took very indecent 
liberties. And he had great advantages over Sawyer 
and Finch, whp were among the bishop's counsel, by 
reflecting on the precedents and proceedings during 
their being the king's counseL The king's counsel 
could not have full proof, that the bishops' hands were 
truly theirs, and were forced to have recourse to the 
confession they had made at the council board; 
which was thought very dishonourable, since they ^ 
had made that confession in confidence, trusting to. 
the king's honour, though it did not appear that any 
promise was made that no advantage should be taken 
of that confession. No proof was brought (tf their 
publishing it, which was the main point '". The 
presenting it to the king, and afterwards their own- 
ing it to be their petition, when it was put to them 
at the council board, was all that the king's counsel 
could offer for proof of this ; which was an apparent 743 
strain, in which even those judges that were the 
surest to the court did not seem, to be satisfied. It 
was much urged against them, that this petition was 
a Ubel, tending to the defaming the king's govern- 
ment. 

"^ See my lord Sunderland's printed trial. State Trials, 
evidence^ as. to this^ in the vol. iii. p. 790 and 791. O. 
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1668. But to this it was answered, that they having re- 
ceived an order, to which they found they could not 
give obedience, thought it was incumbent on them, 
as bishops, and as subjects, to lay before the king 
their reasons for it : all subjects had a right to peti- 
tion the king : they as peers were of his great coun- 
dl, and so had yet a better claim to that : and that 
more particularly in matters of religion ; for the act 
of uniformity in queen Elizabeth's time had required 
them under a curse to look carefully after those mat- 
ters : the dispensing power had been often brought 
into debate in parliament, and was always voted to 
be against law: and the late king had yielded the 
point by recalling his declaration : so they thought 
they had a right to represent these things to the 
king. And occasion was often taken to reflect on 
the dispensing power. To this the king's counsel 
replied, that the votes of one or both houses were 
not laws, till they were enacted by king and parlia- 
ment : and the late king^s passing once from a point 
of his prerogative did not give it up, but only waved 
it for that time : they urged much the sacredness of 
the king's authority ; that a paper might be true in 
faci;, and yet be a. libel; that in parliament the two 
houses had a right to petition, but it was sedition to 
do it in a point of government out of parliament. 

The trial did last long, above ten hours. The 
crowds continued in expectation all the while, and 
expressed so great a concern for the bishops, that 
the witnesses who were brought against them were 
not only treated with much scorn, and loud laughter 
upon every occasion, but seemed to be in such dan- 
ger, that they escaped narrowly, going away by a 
back passage. Two of the judges, Powel and Hal- 
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feway, delirered their pj^oion, that there was no se^ i«i8. 

Mtiom matter m th6 pMitk)n, and that it was no U- 

bel. Wright was now brought into thi» court, and 
made chief justice ; and Herbert was made chirf 
justice of the common pleas: Herbert was with the 
court in the main of the king's dispensing power, 
but was against them in most particulars: so he 
could not serve their ends in this court. Wright 
was the properer tool. He in his charge called the 
petition a libel : but he did not think the publication 
was proved. 

The jury was £Edrly returned. When they were And ac- 
shut up, they were soon agreed upon their verdict, ^™"**'* 
to acquit the bishops. But it was thought to be 
both the more solemn and the safer way, to con* 744 
tinue shut up till the morning ". The king still flat- 
tared himself with the hope that the bishops would 
be brought in guilty. He went that morning to the 
camp : for the ill humour the army was in the day 
before, made him think it necessary tb go and keep 
them in awe and order by his own presence. 

The court sat again next day. And then the jury to the 
came in with their verdict. Upon which there were S ^V*^' 
such shoutings, so long continued, and as it werej[||^j^** 



° (Dr. D'Oyly, in his Life of 
Archbishop Sancroft, observes, 
that " great difference of opin- 
** ion appears to have ^^evailed 
** among them from the length 
** of time which elapsed berore 
ihey came to an i^eement ; 
persons who were appointed 
to watch them, reported, that 
about midnight, and also 
" about three o*clock in the 
*' morning, they were over- 
** heard to be engaged in loud 
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<* and eager debate." Vol. i. p. 
307. Macpherson, in his Hist, 
of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 501, 
relates, on the authority of « 
MS. that the obstinacy of Ar- 
nold a brewer, who dissented 
from the verdict, occasioned the 
delay. Ralph had before men- 
tioned this circumstance, with 
the addition, that he was brewer 
to the king, and afraid of losii^ 
his place. Hist, of England, 
vol. i. p. 993.) 

Q 
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1688. echoed into the city, that aU peo|>le were struck 

:with it. Every man seemed transported with joy. 

Bonfires w«re made all about the streets. And the 
news going over the nation, produced thie like re- 
joicings and bonfires all England over. The king's 
presence kept the army in some order. But he was 
no sooner gone out of the tamp, than he was fol- 
lowed with an universal shouting, as if it had been 
a victory obtained. And so fatally was the king 
pushed on to his ruin, that he seemed not to be by 
all this enough convinced of the folly of those violent 
counsels. He intended still to pursue them. It was 
therefore resolved on, to bring this matter of the 
contempt of the order of council, in not reading the 
declaration, before the ecdesiastical commissioners. 
They did not think fit to cite the archbishop and bi- 
shops before them: for they did not doubt they 
would plead to their jurisdiction, and refuse to ac- 
knowledge thdr authority ; which they hoped their 
chancellors, and the inferior clergy, would not ven- 
ture on. 
The clergy Citations were sent out requiring the chancellors 
designed and aTchdcacous to send in the lists of all the clergy, 
against, y^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ j^^^ obcycd, and of those who had 

not obeyed the order of council. Some of these 
were now so much animated with the sense that the 
nation had expressed of the bishops' imprisonment 
and trial, that they declared they would not obey 
this order : and others excused themselves in softer 
terms. When the day came to which they were 
dted, the bishop of Rochester, though he himself 
had obeyed the order, and had hitherto gone along, 
sitting with the other commissioners, but had always 
voted on the milder side, yet now, when he saw 
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matters were running so fast to the ruin of the laes. 
church, he not only would sit no Idngelr with them, 
but wrote a letter to them ; in which he said, it was 
impossible for him to go on with them any longer ; 
for though he himself had obeyed the order of coun- 
cil^ which he protested he did because he thought he 
was bound in conscience to do it, yet he did not 
doubt but that those who had not obeyed it had 
gone upon the same principle of foUowing their con- 
science, and he would much rather choose to suffer 745 
wHh them, than to concur in making them suffer. 
This stopped proceedings for that day, and put the 
court to a stand. So they adjoiuned themselves till 
December : and they never sat any more. 

This was the progress of that transaction, which The effect 
was considered all Europe over as the trial whether eve'ry 
the king or the church were like to prevail. The^'^**** 
decision was as favourable as was possible. The 
king did assume to himself a power to make laws 
void, and to qualify men for employments, whom 
the law had put under such incapacities, that all they 
did was null and void. The sheriffs and mayors of 
towns were no legal officers : judges, (one of them 
bdng a professed papist, Alibon,) who took not the 
test, were no judges: so that the government, and 
the legal administration of it, was broken. A par- 
liament returned by such men was no legal parlia- 
ment. All this was done by virtue of the dispensing 
power, which changed the whole fSrame of our go- 
vemment, and subjected all the laws to the king's 
pleasure : for, upon the same pretence of that power, 
ether declarations might have come out, voiding any 
other laws that the court found stood in their way ; 
since we had scarce any law that was fortified with 
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such clauses to force the execution of it, as those 
that were laid aside had in them ^. And when the 
king pretended, that this was such a sacred point of 
government, that a petition, offered in the modestest 
terms, and in the humblest manner possible, calling 
it in question, was made so great a crime, and car- 
ried so far against men of such emmence; this, I 
confess, satisfied me, that here was a total destruc- 
tion of our omstitution, avowedly b^an, and vio- 
lently prosecuted. Here was not jealousies nor fears : 
the thing was open and avowed. This was not a 
single act of illegal vicdence, but a declared design 
against the whole of our constitution. It was not 
only the judgment of a court of law : the king had 
now by two public acts of state, renewed in two suc- 
cessive years, openly published his design p. This 
appeared such a total subversion, that, according to 
the principles that some of the highest assertors of 
submission and obedience, Barklay and Grotius, had 
laid down, it was now lawful for the nation to look 
to itsdf, and see to its own preservation. And, as 
soon a8 any man was convinced that this was lawful^ 
there remained nothing but to look to the prince of 
Orange, who was the only person that either could 
save them, or had a right to it : since by all the laws 
in the w(»rld, even private as well as public, he that 



® Kings« of all men, are the 
most interested that the law 
should be supported; for take 
away thcU, and one man has as 
good right as another. Force 
equally entitles every body that 
can get it: therefore a solemn 
declaration, that a king will not 
gorem according to law, seems 
to me a formal renouncing of 



any right he has by it; and 
when he has cut the bough he 
sat upon, has little reason to 
be sorprised if he Ms to the 
ground. D. 

^'(The 6r8t and second de- 
claration of liberty of ooii» 
science are here intended. See 
p. 736.) 
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has in him the reversion of any estate, has a right 1688. 
to hinder the possessor, if he goes about to destroy 
that which is to come to him after the possessor's 
death. 

Upon all this disorder that England was falling 746 
into, admiral Russel came to the Hague. He had a^^J^ 
good pretence for coming over to Holland, for he **»«?"»«• 
had a sister then living in it. He was desired by 
many of great power and interest in England to 
speak very freely to the prince, and to know posi* 
tively of him what might be expected fi^m him. 
All people were now in a gaze : those « who had little 
or no religion had no mind to turn papists, if they 
could see any probable way of resisting the fiiiy 
with which the court was now driving : but men of 
fortune, if they saw no visible prospect, would be 
governed by their present interest : they were at 
present united : but," if a breaking should once hap- 
pen, and some men of figure should be prevailed on 
to change, that might go far ; especially in a corrupt 
and dissolute army, that was as it were let loose to 
commit crimes and violences every where, in which 
they were rather encouraged than punished ; for it 

• 

seemed to be set up as a maxim, that the army by 
rendering it self odious to the nation would become 
thereby entirely devoted to the court ^ : but after all, 
though soldiers were. bad Englishmen, and worse 
Christians, yet the court found them too good pro- 
testants to trust much to them. So Russel put the 
prince to explain himself what he intended to do. 

The prince answered, that, if be was invited byTheprinGe*> 
some men of the best interest, and the most valued 

4 Special doctrine. S. 
Q3 
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1688. iii the nation, who should both in their own name, 
' and in the name of others who trusted them, invite 

him to come and rescue the nation and the religion, 
he believed he could be ready by the end of Septem- 
ber to come over. The main confidence we had was 
in the electoral prince of Brandenburg; for the old 
elector was then dying. And I told Russel at part- 
ing, that, unless he died, there would be great diffi- 
culties, not easily mastered, in the design of the 
prince's expedition to England \ . 
The elector • Hc was then ill of a dropsy, which, coming after 

of Branden- i» i • ■■ ■■ 

burgh's a gout CH a long contmuance, seemed to threaten a 
******** speedy end of his life. I had the honour to see him 
at Cleve ; and was admitted to two long audiences, 
in which he was pleased to speak to me with great 
freedom. He was a prince of great courage. He 
both understood military matters weU, and loved 
them much. He had a very perfect view of the 
state Europe had been in for fifty years, in which he 
had borne a great share in all affairs, having directed 
his own counsels himself. He had a wonderful me-* 
mory, evto in the smallest matters ; . for every thing 
piassed under his eye. He had a quick apprehension 
and a choleric temper. The heat of his spirits was 
apt to kindle too quick, till his interest cooled him : 



' (Ralph, in his Hist, of Eng- 
land, makes the following acute 
remark on this passage : '^ The 
** elector died on the last day 
•* of April, O. S. ; whence it fol- 
*' lows, that Russel had received 
'* his audience, and taken his 
*' leave, before that event took 
« place; and consequently, that 
*' measures were forming in 

England against the king. 
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*' and embraced in Holland, be- 
^ fore the second declaration 
** of indulgence was published, 
'' or the order of council, which 
*' was founded thereon ; or the 
'' prosecution of the bishops 
*•* was thought of, which his 
'* lordship holds of such we^ht 
*' for the justification of those 
*' measures." vol. i. p. 998.) 
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and that fetched him back, which brought him 1688. 
under the censure of changing sides too soon andlTI — 
too often. He was a very zealous man in all the 
concerns of religion. His own life w^ regular, and 
free of all blemishes. He tried all that was possible 
to bring the Lutherans and Calvinists to some terms 
of reconciliation. He complained much of the ri- 
gidity of the Lutherans, more particularly of those 
in Prussia : nor was he well pleased with the stiff, 
ness of the Calvinists : and he inveighed against the 
synod of Dort, as that which had set all on fire, and 
made matters almost past reconciling. He thought, 
all positive decisions in those matters ought to be 
laid aside by both parties, without which nothing 
could bring them to a better tempa*. 

He had a very splendid court : and to maintain 
that, and his great armies, his subjects wei^e pressed 
hard by many uneasy taxies. He seemed not to 
have a just sense of the miseries of his people. Hi» 
ministers had great power over him in all lesser 
matters, while he directed the greater : and he suf* ; 
fered them to enrich themselves excessively. 

In the end of his life the eiectoress had gained 
great credit, and governed his counsels too much. 
He had set it up for a maxim, that the electoral' fa*^ 
milies in Germany had weakened themselves so 
much, that they would not be able to maintain the 
liberty of the empire against the Austrian family, 
which was now rising by their victories in Hungary : 
the houses of Saxe, and the Palatine, and of Bruns- 
wick, and Hesse, had done this so much, by the dis- 
membering some of their dominions to their younger 
children, that they were mouldering to nothing : he 
therefore resolved to keep all his dominions entire in, 

a 4 
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i688k one band: this would make his family the balance 
to the house of Austria, on whom the rest of the 
onpire must depend : and he suffered his dectoresa 
to provide for her children, imd to enrich herself bj 
all the ways she could think on, since he would not 
give them any share of his dominions. This she did 
not fail to do. And the elector, having just cause 
of complaint for being abandoned by the allies in the 
peace of Nimeguen, and so forced to restore what he 
' had got &om the Swedes, the French upon that 
gave him a great pension, and made the electoress 
such presents, that he was prevailed, on to enter into 
their interests: and in this he made some ill. steps 
in the decline of his life. But nothing could soften 
him with relation to that court, after they broke the 
edict of Nantes, and began the persecution of the 
protestants. He took great care of all the refugees* 
He s^ men on the frontier of France to receive and 
defray, them ; and gave them all tiie marks of Chrifr* 
tian compassion, and of a bounty becoming so great 
748 a prince. But his age and infirmities, he being 
crippled with the gout, and the ill understanding 
that was between the prince electoral and electoress, 
had so disjointed his court, that little was to be ex- 
pected from him. 

Death came upon him quicker than was looked 
for^ He. received the intimations of it with the firm-> 
ness that became both a Christian and a hero. He 
gave his last advices to his son, and to his ministers, 
with a greatness and, a tenderness that botib sur^ 
{Krised and mdted them all: and above all other 
things he recommended to them the concerns of the 
protentfint neligipn, then in such an universal dan- 
ger. His son had not his genius; He had not a 
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strength of body nor a force of mind capoble of gi^at le^s, 

matters '\ But he was filled with zeal for the le- 

fwmed rel^cm : and he was at that time so entirelf 
possessed with a confidence in the prince of Orange, 
and with a high esteem of him, as he was his cousia 
german, that we had a much better prospect of alt 
our affairs by his snacceeding his father. And this 
^Es increased by the great credit that Bankelman, 
who had been his governor, continued to have with 
him: for he had true notions of the affairs of £u- 
rope, and was a zealous protestant, and was Mke to 
j^ove a very good minister, though he was too abso- 
lute in his favour, and was too much set on raising 
his own fEunily. AU at the Hague were looking 
with great concern on the affairs of Europe ; these 
being, in many respects, and in many different places^ 
brought to a very critical state. 

I must now look back to England, where theThequmn 
queen's delivery was the subject of all men's dis-S^Itd^ 
course. And since so much depends on this, I will^aT*^^ 
give as fiiU and as distinct an account of all that re- 
lated to that matter, as I could gather up either at 
that time w afterwards ^ The queen had been for 
six or seven years in such an ill state of health, that 
every winter brought her vei^ near death. Those 
about her seemed weU assured that she, who had 
buried all her children soon after they were bom, 
and had now for several years ceased bearing, would 
have no mojre children. Her own priests appre- 

' After the revolution, he Monsr. Bniys told me;) upon 

bore a secret gtudg& to king which the French envoy told 

WilUam, till by his meant he him that all ships were ships* 

was declared lang of Prussia, but there was great difference 

and then he talked of nothing in their strength and rate. D. 
but the eqiuality of kings, (as * AU coflfee-rhouse chat. S. 
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1688. hended it, and seemed to wish for her death. She 
had great and frequent [loosenesses, with some other] 
distempers, that returned often, which put all peo- 
ple out of their hopes or fears of her havii^ any 
children. Her spirits were now much on the fret. 
She was eager in the prosecution of all the king's 
designs. It was beUeved, that she had a main hand 
in driving him to them all. And he, perhaps to 
make her gentler to him in his vagrant amours, was 
more easy to her in every thing else. The lady Dor- 
chester was come back from Ireland : and the king 
749 went oft to her. But it was visible, she was not 
like to gain that^ credit in affairs, to which she had 
aspired : and therefore this was less considered. 

She had another mortification, when Fitz-James, 
the king's son, was made duke of Berwick. He was 
a soft and harmless young man, and was much be- 
loved by the king : but the queen's dislike kept him 
from making any great figure. He made two cam-^ 
paigns in Hungary, that were little to his honour : 
for, as his governor diverted the allowance that was 
given for keeping a table, and sent him always to 
eat at other tables, so, though in the si^e of Biida 
there were many occasions given him to have dis- 
tinguished himself, yet he had appeared in none of 
them. There was more care taken of his person 
than became his age and condition. Yet his gover- 
nor's brother was a Jesuit, and in the secret : so every 
thing was ventured on by him, and all was forgiven 
him. 

In September, the former year, the queen went to 
the Bath, where, as was already told, the king came 
and saw her, and stayed a few days with her. She 
after that pursued a full course of bathing : and. 
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haying resolved to return in the end of September, i6BB. 
an accident took her to which the sex. is subject : 
and that made her st(iy there a week longer. Sh^ 
came to Windsor on the sixth of October. It was 
said, that, at the very time of her coming to the 
king, her mother, the duchess of Modena, made a 
vow to the lady Loretto, that her daughter might 
by her means have a son \ And it went current, 
that the queen bddeved herself to be with child in 
that very instant in which her mother made her 
vow : of which, some travellers have assured me, 
there was a solemn record made at Loretto. A coii^ 
ception said to be thus b^un looked suspicious. It 
was now fixed to the sixth of October : so the nine 
months were to run to the sixth of July. She was 
in the progress of her big beUy let blood several 
times : and the most astringent things that. could be 
proposed were used [to bind up nature. Yet it was 
said she had several returns of that which happens 
to women when they are not with child.] 

It was soon observed, that all things about her 
person ware managed with a mysterious secrecy, into 
which none were admitted but a few papists. She 
was not dressed nor undressed with the usual cere- 
mony. Prince George told me, that the princess 
went as far in desiring to be satisfied by feeling the 
motion^ after she said she was quick, as she could go 
without breaking with her : and she had sometimes 
stayed by her even indecently long in mornings, to 



* " (Surely if his lordship " her highnesses vowing vows 

** had recollected, that the duch- ''on the 6th of October.** 

" ess died July die 19th, O. S. Ralph* s Hist, of England, vol. i. 

'"' as she certainly did, he had p. 980.) 
" never adopted this idle tal^iof 
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1688; see her rise, and to give her her shift : but she nerer 
did either u. She /never offered any satis&ctioii in 
that matter by letter to the princess of Orakige, nor 
to any of the ladies of quaUty, in whose word the 
world would have acquiesced. The thing txpofn thb 
began to be suspected : and some libels were writ, 
treating the whole as an imposture. The use the 
750 queen made of this was, to say, that since she saw 
some were suspecting her as capable of so Uack a 
contrivance, she scorned to satisfy those who could 
entertain such thoughts of her. How just soever 
this might be with relation to the libellers, yet cer«> 
tainly, if she was truly with child, she owed it to the 
king and herself, to the king's daughters, but most 
of all to the infant she carried in her bejly, to give 
such reasonable satisfaction, as might put an end 
to jealousy. This was in her powar to do ev&ty 
day : and her not doing it gave just grounds of sus- 
^ picion. 

Things went thus on till Monday in Easter week. 
On that day the king went to Rochester, to see some 
of the naval preparations ; but was soon sent fm* by 
the queen, who apprehended she was in dangar of 
miscarrying. Dr. Scarborough was come to Knightsh 
bridge to see bishop Ward, my predecessor, who had 
been his ancient friend, and was then his patient; 
but the queen's coach was sent to call him in all 
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(Is it not strange, said 
'' she, (Princess Anne,) that the 
** queen should never, as often 
" as I am with her, mornings 
*' and evenings, speak to me to 
** feel her belly? I asked, if the 
** queen had at pther times of 
" her being with child bid her 
" do it ? She answered^ No, 



" that is true- Why then, ma- 
*' dam, said I, should you won- 
'' der she did not .bid you do it 
** at this time ? Because, said 
" she, of the reports. Possi- 
** bly, said I, she did not mind 
•' the reports." Henry Earl of 
Clarendon 8 Diary y p. 79. See be- 
low, notes at p^ 751 and 786.) 
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hastei since she was near miscarrymg. Dr. Winde- iggs. 

bank» who kn^rw nothing of this matter, stayed long T^ 

that morning upon an appointment for Dr. Wall- 
grare, another of the queen's physicians, who the 
next time he saw him excused himself, for the 
queen, he said, was then under the most apparent 
signs of miscanying. Of this the doctor umde oath : 
and it is yet extant. 

On the same day the countess of Clarendon, being 
to go out of town for a few days, came to see the 
queen before she went, knowmg nothing of what 
had happened to her. And she, being a lady of the 
bed-chamber to queen Dowager, did, . according to 
the rule of the court, go into the queen's bed-cham- 
ber without asking admittance. She saw the queen 
a bed, bemoaning herself in a most doleful manner^ 
saying often. Undone^ Undone: and one that be- 
longed to her carried somewhat out of the bed, 
which she beUeved was linen taken from the queen. 
She was upon this in some confiision : and the 
countess of Powis coming in, went to her, and said 
with some sharpness. What do you here ? And car- 
ried her to the door. Before she had got out of the 
court, one of the bed-chamber women followed her, 
and charged her not to speak of any thing she had 
seen that day. This matter, whatever was in it, 
was hushed up : and the queen held on her course. 

The princess had miscarried in the spring. So, 
as soon as she had recovered her strength, the king 
pressed her to go to the Bath, since that had so good 
an effect on the queen. Some of her physicians, and 
all her other friends, were against her going. Lower, 
one of her physicians, toW me, he was against it : he 
thought she was not strong enough for the Bath, 
though the king pressed it witii an umisual vehe^ 
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1688. mence. . Millington, another physician, told the earl 
^I^r7<^ Shrewsbury, from whom I had it, that he was 
pressed to go to the princess, and advise her to go to 
the Bath. The person that spoke to him told him, 
the king was much set on it, and that he expected 
it of him, that he would persuade her to it. Mil- 
lington answered, he would not advise a patient ac- 
cording to directions, but according to his own rea- 
son: so he would not go. Scarborough and Wi- 
therly took it upon them to advise it : so she went 
thither in the end of May*. 
The qaeen*8 As soou as shc was goue, thosc about the queen 
aumgJdf ^d ^ ^f ^he sudden change her recds:oning, and began 
it from the king's being with her at Bath. . This 
came on so quick, that though the queen had set 
the fourteenth of June for her going to Windsor, 
where she intended to he in, and all the preparations 
for the birth and for the child were ordered to be 
made ready by the end of June, yet now a resolu- 
tion was taken for the queen's lying in at St. 
James's)"; and dir^ions were given to have all 
things quickly ready. The Bath water ^ther did 
not agree with the princess, or the advices of her 
friends were so pressing, who thought her absence 
from the court at that time of such consequence, that 



' *' (It was falsely asserted, 
'* that the princess Anne was 
never permitted to see the 
queen's belly, whereas she 
•* did it frequently in the be- 
*' ginning, and if she absented 
** herself towards the end, it 
" was industriously done, as 
** well as her going to the Bath, 
'/ which it had been impos- 
" sible for the king to have 
*• forced upon her, had she 
<< suspected any thing of what 
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" was afterwards pretended, and 
"been desirous to see the 
" truth." Life of King James t?ie 
Sec(md, vol. ii. p. 200. It had 
been before observed, that the 
princess contrived to go to 
Bath^ that she might be absent 
when she knew &e queen was 
to be brought to bed. p. 159 
and 197.) 

7 Windsor would have been . 
more suspicious. S. 
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in compliance with them she gave it out it did not, less. 
«nd that therefore she would return in a few days. — : 

The day after the court had this notice, the 
queen said she would go to St. James's and look 
for the good hour. She was often told, that it was 
impossible upon so short a warning to have things 
ready. But she was so positive, that she said 
she would lie there that night, though she should 
lie upon the boards. And at night, though the 
shorter and quicker way was to go from White- 
hall to St. James's through the park, and she al- 
ways went that way, yet now, by a sort of affecta- 
tion, she would be carried thither by Charing-cross, 
through the Pali-Mall ^. And it was given out by all 
her train, that she was going to be delivered^ Some 
said, it would be next morning ; and the priests said 
very confidently, that it would be a boy. 

The next morning, about nine o'clock, she - sent The queen 
word to the king, that she was in labour. The hS^^i*** '° 
queen dowager was next sent to. But no ladies 
were sent for : so that no women were in the room, 
but two dressers and one under dresser, and the 
midwife. The earl of Arran sent notice to the 
countess of Sunderland: so she came. The lady 
Bellasis came also in time. The protestant ladies 
that belonged to the court were all gone to church 
before the news was let go abroad : for it happened 
on Trinity Sunday, it being that year on the tenth 
of June \ The king brought over with him from 
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(I am assured by one of partial Reflections on Bumefs 

" her servants, who di4 go with Posthumous Hist. p. 105, print- 

*■* her, that she did go through ed in 1 724.) 

** the park, and he dares make ^ (Six protestant ladies of 

" an affidarit thereof, that the high rapk were present at the 

'* earl of Godolphin went by birth, as their Depositions 

" her side in a sedan." /m- shew.) 
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1688. Whitehall a great many peers and privy counsellors. 
Z7^ And of these eighteen were let into the bed-cham- 
ber : but they stood at the fiirthest end of the room. 
The ladies stood within the alcove. The curtains of 
the bed were drawn dose, and none came within 
them but the midwife and an under dresser ^ The 
queen lay all the while a bed : and, in order to the 
warming one side of it, a warming pan was 
brought \ But it was not opened, that it might be 
seen that there was fire and nothing else in it : so 
here was matter for suspicion^ with which all people 
were filled. 

A little before ten, the queen cried out as in a 
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* (The feefe curtains of the 
** bed were drawn, and the two 
sides were open. When she 
was in great pain the king 
** called in haste for my lord 
** chancellor, who came up to 
** the bed side to shew he was 
•* there, upon which the rest 
*' of the privy counsellers did 
the same Uiing. Then the 
queen desired the king to hide 
her face with his head and pe- 
riwig, which he did ; for she 
'* said she could not be brought 
•* to bed, and have so many 
** men look on her ; for all the 
** council stood close at the 
•' bed*s feet, and lord chancellor 
** upon the step." Princess 
of Denmark's Ansjcers to her 
sister the princess of Grangers 
Questions, Appendix to Dalrytn^ 
pies Memoirs^ vol. ii. p. 308.) 
^ This, the ladies say, is fool«- 
ish. S. ("The warming pan is no 
** feasible project, unless you 
'' break the back of the child 
'' to put it in; moreover, as 
thb is supposed to be a ten- 
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" der infant, just reeking and 
** wet from its mother s womb, 
'' in that tender state, it would 
'* either have cried out in the 
^' passage, or have been stiff 
** and dead, and in the variety 
*' of motions of tossing it up 
" and down, it would have 
" been a perfect jelly.** Im- 
partial Reflections 4rc. p. io6* 
<< . ^ . . Then it is said, that the 
«* weather being hot there was 
** no need of a warming pan, 
^* as if linen were not to be 
** aired at all times, especially 
** on such occasions. And Mrs. 
" Dawson, who was a protest- 
*' ant, deposed, amongst other 
" things, that she saw fire in the 
"warming pan, when it was 
" brought mto the room;" 
King James's Life, vol. ii. 
p. aoo. As soon as the child 
was bom, the midwife, who 
swore she delivered the queen, 
cut the navel string in the pre- 
sence of several persons, as ap- 
pears by their Depositions.) 
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strong pain, and immediately after the midwife said 1688. 
~aloiid, she was happily brought to bed. When the ' 

lord^ aH cried out of what, the midwife answered, 
The t)ueen must not be surprised : only she gave a 
sign to the countess of Sunderland, who upon that 
touched her forehead, by which, it being the sign 
before agreed on, the king said he knew it was a boy. 
No cries were heard from the child *^: nor was it 
shewed to those in the room. It was pretended, 
more air was necessary. The under dresser went 
out with the child, or somewhat else, in her arms t6 
a dressing room, to which there was a door near the 
,queen's bed : but there was another entry to it from 
other apartments ^ . 

The king continued with the lords in the bed*.Gw»t 
chamber fbr some minutes, which was either a signfeTiousy^- 
bf much phlegm upon such an occasion ; for it was p**'***' 
not known whether the child was alive or dead : or 
it looked like the giving time for some management. 
After a little while they went all into the dressing 
room : and then the news was published. In the 
piean while, no body was called to lay their hands 
on the queen's belly, in order to a ftill satisfaction. 
When the princess came to town three days after, 
she had 'as little satisfaction given her. Chamber- 

^ (The lady Bellasis, a pro- " veyed, and that door was 

testant, deposed, that after see- ^ closed up by a great press 

tng the infant taken out of the '* which had stood at the back 

bed, with the navel storing hang- *' for many years before, and 

ing to it, she o|>ened. the re- •** several months after, and was 

ceiver, and not hearing the in- *' seen standing at the time of 

fant cry, and seeing it a little *' the birth by many witnes8es> 

black, was afraid it was in a *• beyond all exception." lia:irflc< 

convulsion fit. Deposition viii.) from a MS, of sir George Mac- 

. ** *' (There was no door into kenzies, in a coUectiofi of papers 

•* the room but one by which belonging to the reverend Mr, 

^* a child could have been 'con- Fortescue — Knotte^ord, p. 431 

VOL. III. E 
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1698. lain» the 109.11 midwife,^ who was always ordered to 
atte^d her la^ur before, J^nd who broygbt the jl\mtr 
ers for putting back the coilk, wondered that he I^ld 
not been sent to*^. He went, a€C(»rdiflig tp qig^- 
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(I perceive the Heer 
," Meuscben was misled) con- 
" fouadiDg my discourse with 
" him on this matter, together 
*• with the conversation he 
*< might have had with others, 
*' occasioned by pamphlets then 
•* here current, pretending an 
/« apcount how far 1 had been 
** therein engaged ; to which 
^* several felsehoods were added. 
.^ One of those papers was 
writ by Mr. Burnet, son to 
the bishop of Salisbury. The 
'* matter of fact follows. On 
** Sunday mprning, the day of 
** the month and year occurs 
" not at present to my me- 
** mpry, the queen sent .<»rly a^ 
" footman to fetch me to St. 
*' James's, but late the night 
"before being gone to Chat- 
*' ham to visit a patient, he 
missed me ; a post weus imme- 
diately dispatched, and 1 hast- 
** ened and found a child new- 
'** born, loose and imdrest, on 
**- lady Po^vis her lap, and as I 
'f was informed brought forth an 
** hour before I came." Dr. 
Hugh Chamberlaynes Letter to 
the princess Sophia, mother of 
George the First, in the Appendix 
to Dalrymples Memoirs, vol. ii. 
p, 3 1 1 . The writer of this let- 
ter, after mentioning that the 
duchess of Monmouth, at that 
time disobliged by the court, 
pleaded to him in excuse a little 
while before for making him 
wait at her house, that she had 
hiaen with her msyesty, saw her 
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shifted, and her belly very big, 
goes on to say, **• Another cfi»- 
" cumstance m this case is, 
that my being a noted whig, 
and signally oppressed by 
Idpg Jam^,. t^ey would n^fer 
** have hazarded such a secret 9^ 
" a supposititious child, which, 
** hadlbe^iathometohaxreiai^ 
" mediately followed the sutqr 
" mons, 1 must have come time 
eiMMigfa to httve disooveve^, 
though the queen ha^ i|sua)ly 
very quick labours.'* .... "A 
** third material circumstance 

may be adwttedt tt^^ diMfing 
my attendance on the -chikL 
by his majesty's directions, i 
had frequent disoouzse. wdih 
the necessary woman, who^ 
being in mighty dread of po- 
pery, and confidii^ in my re- 
*' puted whiggism, would oft^Q 
" complain of the busy prag- 
" maticalness of the Jesuit»^ 
who placed and dispkGe4 
when they pleased^ and for 
her part she expected a speedy 
** remove, for the J^uits wouI4 
" endure none but their own 
party ; such was our common 
entertainment; but about a 
** fortnight after the child was 
'' bom, a rumour being spread 
" through the city, that the 
"child^was supposititious, she 
'* cried, Alas ! will they not let 
** the poor infant alone > I am 
certain no such thing as the 
bringing a strange child in a 
warming pan could be prac-^ 
" tised. without my seeing it, at- 
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OF KWe jA»£6 Hi m 

Mnl, idth the plaisters i but h^ wks tdid th^y h^ tid i6Si. 
©fccttddii fbrldto* Hfe filwdted, «h«t Sbttte Oth^ pfer- ^ 
sofa was fmt in hid place i \M he could not fiild tliai 
dnjT had ft. AH thk c6hc^ed tfa^ milk 6t thi 
qiieetr^ pur^Mioiis wte iniCnag^ still in thc^ dafrk. 
TtAg mad^ alt people incli^fed more ttbd more to 
believ^^ ihere wais U balse impdsttiri^ libw put on 
thel nation. 'iHiat still increased. Thkt nighi ond 
Hemings, a very Worthy man^ an apothteaSry hf 
Ms tmde/ who fi^ed ih St. Martin's-lane, the ve^ 
mxi <iOo¥ to ^ titkSty of an eminent papist : (BroWtki 
brdfher t6 the tiseouM MontiK:uf ^, Jived iheif^ :) tfiie 
Wdtf b6^een his ptoloii^ ii&d theirs being so thfai^ 
thAt h^ dbtild eia&dly h^at hUy thing that was said 
With a toudief V6i6e» he (llemings) was reading in hU 
porlouf late ai ui^t. When he' hedrd one coming into 753 
tihe neigMK>urin^ pd^lonr, and sd,y With a dbtefM 
Voice, The prince 6^ Wale^ is* 6ead : npon wWeh k 
grtot many that hred iti the house dame dOWn sta^ 
'thty qcuck. Vf6tt thi^ 6n^fu^on he couM not hedi* 
any tfari^ more ; but it Wals plain th^y Wferef in a 
gr^ai ccmstek^atfoti ^ Hi Wenft with th^^ newi^ t^itt 
morning' to the bishops hi thef toWer. The couUteds 
of Olai^ei^oty e^md thither ^oon afteft/and told th^^ 
^e hftd been £^ ihe young prince's dotnr, but was di^ 
jnfied aceess : she was amazed dt it ; and as'ked, if they 
ft»^W h^r: th^ saad> they did;- bui that the queek 
had ordered, that no person whatsoever should be 

" tending ' constantly in and " nimour that the young prince 

** about all the avenues of the " was dead: he had been ill ip 

" chamber.") " the night, and the king was 

^ A most foolish storyi hardly ** called up ; but upon giving 

Worthy of a coffee-house. S. " him remedies, God be thank- 

" (June 1 1 th, Monday^ In the " ed, he grew better." Lord 



morning there was a strong Clarendons Diary, p. 48.) 
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.1688. suffered to come in to him. This gave credit to 
"^^^ Heming's story, and looked as if all was ordered to 
l>e kept shut up close, tiU another child was found ^. 
One, that saw the child two days after,, said td me, 
that he looked strong, and not like a child so newly 
^m. , Windebank met Walgrave the day after this 
birth, and remembered him of what he had, told him 
eight weeks before. He acknowledged what he had 
said, but added, that God wrought miracles; to 
which no r^ly could or durst be made by the other ; 
\t needed none. So healthy a child being so little 
like any of those the queen had bor^e, it was given 
out;, that he had fits, and could not live. But those 
who saw him every day observed no such thing. On 
the coQtrary, the child was in a very prosperous state. 
;; None of those fits ever happened when the princess 
^as at court; for she could not be denied admit- 
tance, though all others were. So this was believed to 
.be given out to make the matter more credible. It is 
true, some weeks after that, the court being gone to 
Windsor, and the child sent to Richmond, he fell 
into such fits, that four physicians were sent for. 
The child, .They all looked on him as a dying child. Hie 
ue^,died,kuigai^d queen were sent for. The physicians went 
*"^ pu*f i*"^ ^ dipner prepared for them ; and were often won- 



hisroom. Bering that they were^not called for. They took 
it for granted, that the child was dead. But, when 

s (The princess of Denmark, '* they say it is not well ; and 

in the above cited answer to ** methinks there is always a 

her sister^s queries, says, " As '' mystery in it; for one does not 

for seeing the child drest or " know whether it be really 

undrest, they avoid it as " sick, and they fear one should 

'^' much as they can. By all I ** know it, or whether it is well^ 

^' have seen and heard, some- " and they would have one 

'' times they refuse almost every '' think it is sick, as the other 

*^ bod^ to see it; that is, whep " children used to be.** p. 309.) 
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they went in after dinner to look on him, they ^aw a 
sound healthy child, that seemed to have had no sort 
of illness on him. It was said, that the child was 
strangely revived of a sudden. Some of the physic 
cians told Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, that it was 
not possible for them to think it was the same child. 
They looked on one another, but durst not speak 
what they thought **. 

Thus I have related such particulars as I could 
gather of this birth : to which some more shall be 
added, when I give an account of the proof that the 
king brought afterwards to put this matter out of 
doubt; but by which it became indeed more doubt- 
ful than ever. I took most of these from the in- 
formations that were sent over to the prince and 



1688. 



^ So here are three children. 
S. (First, the queen is surmis- 
ed not to have be^i with child. 
Secondly, to have miscarried. 
Thirdly, a child in a warming- 
pan is supposed to have been 
conveyed into the bedchamber. 
Fourthly, perhaps no child to 
have been carried into the next 
room. Fifthly, the child seen 
by all in the room to have died. 
Sixthly, a substituted child to 
have died. • Thus, as Swift ob- 
serves, we have three children ; 
the new bom infant seen by all, 
the substituted ' child, and the 
prince of Wales. It is lament- 
able, that such a man as Burnet 
should have disgraced himself 
by the recital of these stupid 
and inconsistent falsehoods. See 
further below, at pp. 7S5, 786. 
fiut either the bishop or his 
son had already, before the 
publication of this work, x;om- 
municated to the world the 



above particulars, together with 
those remarks which he makes 
below upon the Depositions 
proving the birth of the young 
prince. This was done in a 
pamphlet, now rarely to be 
found, entitled^ in irony. Some 
new ProqfSy h^ which it qppears 
that the Pretender is truly James 
the Third, It was published to- 
wards the end of queen Anne*s 
reign, and in it the author pro- 
fesses to have been materially 
assisted by bishop Lloyd, who 
is cited particularly for the ac- 
counts given by Hemings of the 
death of the prince, and for that 
by lady Clarendon of being re- 
fused admittance to him. But 
these idle stories are either re- 
futed or accounted for in the 
testimony which lady Went- 
worth gave to the celebrated 
Dr. Hickes, mentioned below 
at p. 817.) 
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i68§v prineess of Qraqg^» as { hiad mwy iamxt (hfi youchoB 



754 themselvfif. I (]o not iq» with these the 

reports that w^^ bpth then md afterwords, spread 
pf this matter, of whiph bishpp Uoyd has a, great 
coUe^ioOy iqost of tl^m weU attested K What truth 
sqever vs\9j he in the^e^ thip is pertain, that the Bier 
^Qd i9 which this mfitter was ccmducted from first 
to last was very unaccountably. If an iii^Kiature 
hf^ heen inteqdedt it could not have been otherwise 
x^anaged* The pretended expuse thaA the queen 
v^Gf that she owed no satisfia^^p to tho^ who 
pQi^d sus|)ect her capable of such base forgery, was 
thf^ pply excuse that she ooiuld have made, if it had 
b^n really what it was commonly said tn be. 9be 
fp^^ied to be so^n recovered, and was so Uttle al^ 
tered by her labour, either in her looks or voice, 
that this helped not a little to increase jealousie^^ 
The rejoicings over Bogland upon this birth were 
very cold and forced. Bonfires were made in sonjie 
p][aces, and a set of cQpgr9.tu)atQry addresses wen^ 
round the nation. None durst oppose them. Bitl 
all was formal, and only to make a shew. 
The prince The prince and princess of Orange received tiie 

and princess o ■ • » • i i ■■ rm *» 

of Orange ncws of this buth veiy decently. The first letters 

gntuiate °' gave not those grounds of suspicion that were sent 

to them afterwards. So they sent over Zuylestein 

to congratulate ; and the princess ordered the prince 



(There is a piece printed " Prince of Wales. In which it 

in the History of the Stu- *' is asserted, that the child sent 

arts, said to he of the hishop*s '* to Richmond died there in 

dictating, to a gentleman who " August the fourth or fifth, 

took minutes, and gave it in " and was buried at Chiswick." 

" as it stands. It goes by the Salmon*s Lives of the English 

" name of Bishop Lloyd's Ac- Bishops, p. 156.) 
*' count of th# imposture of the 
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df Wtlts^ to be prij(sA for in her chel^L Upon t^sr le^. 
oeeamn^ it may tiot he imp^per to s^t down what 
itie princess g^d to my ddf oti this subject two y eark 
beforei 1 had asked her, in the freedom of mlich dis- 
eourse^ i^ she khew the temper of he^ own mind^ 
and how she could b^gli* the qneeii's having a son. 
ifehe saidj she was sure it wduid give her no concertf 
dlt eSl bn her own account: God kiiew best what 
Was fit tor her t and^ iif it Wasi i46t io se^e the great 
endii M Providetace^ she Wliis 6ure that, as to her self, 
^le would rather Wish W live and die in the condi- 
fioh she Was then in. The advertisements formerly 
mentioned came over Irom so many hands, that it 
Was impos^ble not to be shaken by them. It was 
alsa taken ill in England, that the princess should 
hav6 begun so early to pray for the pretended 
J^rlnce : upon which the tiaihing him discontinued. 
But this was so highly resented by the court 6f 
ifengland, that the prince, fearing it might precipi- 
tate ^ rupture, ordered him to be again named in 
the Jjrayers K 

tlie prince set himself with great application toThcpnnce 
pi^pare tor the .intended expedition : for Zuylestein e^mon 
brought him s^ch positive advices, and such an as-*^ Engiaod. 
stirance of the invitation he had desired, that he 
was fully fixed in his {Purpose. It was advised from 
England, that the prince could never hope for a 
more favourable conjuncture, nor for bett^* grounds . 

^ ** (Som^ few hours after the ** princess gave immediate or- 

** Dutch fleet had sailed from '* der to leave out the prayer 

•• Helver, a fisher boat arrived " for the prince of Wales in 

*' at Scheveling, ajid brought ** her chapel at evening ser- 

" word to the Hague, that the " vice," Higgons's View ^Eng- 

'' fleet was out at sea with a Ush Hist, p. 344. 2d edit.) 
<' fair wind i upoi^ which the 
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]69t, W break on, than he had at that time. ; The Wl|<^ 
TTL naticm was in a high fermentatiop. The proceed-i 
ings against the bishops^ and tho^e that were still 
kept on foot against the clergj, made all people^ 
think the ruin of the church was resolved on, and 
that on the first occasion it would 1^ executed, and 
that the reUgiqn would be altered. The pretended, 
birth made them reckon that popery and slavery 
would be entailed on the nation. And i£ this heat 
went o|[, people would lose heart. It was also yisi«) 
ble, that the army continued wfelj affected. They 
^poke openly against popery : they drank the most} 
reproachful healths against them that could be in- 
vented, and treated the few papkts that were among 
them with scorn and aversion. The king saw this, 
so visibly, that he broke up the camp, and sent 
them to their quarters : and it was bdieved, that he 
would bring them no more together, till they were; 
modeled more to his mind. The seamen shewed 
the same inclinations. The Dutch had set out a 
fleet of twenty-four men of war, on pretence to se-^: 
cure their trade : so the king resolved to set out as 
strong a fleet. Strickland, who was a papist, had 
the command. He brought some priests aboard 
with him, who said mass,^ or at least performed such, 
offices of their religion as are allowed on ships of 
war : and the chaplain, that was to serve the pro- 
testants in Strickland's ship, was sent away upon a 
slight pretence. This put the whole fleet into such 
a disorder, that it was like to end in a mutiny. 
Strickland punished some for this: and the king 
came down to accommodate the matter. He spoke 
very softly to the seamen : yet this made no great 
impression : for they hated popery in general, and 
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"^rickland ill particular. When some gained p^* X^B' 
Sfons among the seamen tried their affections to. the """ * 
J)utch« it appeared they had no inclinations to make 
war. on them. They said aloud, they were thctU" 
friends and their brethren ; but they would very 
willingly go against the French. The king saw all 
this, and was resolved to take other more moderate 
measures. 

TTiese advices were suggested by the earl of Sun-iSunderiand 
derland, who saw the kihg was running violently to more mode. 
his own ruin K So, as soon as the queen admitted ZtJ^. 



1 The old earl of Bradford 
told me he dined in a great 
deal of company at the earl of 
Sunderland's, who declared pub- 
licly that they were now sure of 
their game ; for it would be an 
easy matter to have a house of 
commons to their minds, and 
there was nothing else could re- 
sist them. Lord Bradford asked 
him, if they were as sure of the 
house of lords, for he. believed 
they would meet with more 
opposition there than they ex- 
pected. Lord Sunderland turn- 
ed to lord Churchill, who sat 
next him, and in a very loud 
shrill voice, cried, " O Silly, 

V why your troop of guards 
*' shadl be called to the house 
•* of lords." D. (This note of 
lord Dartmouth's has been al- 
ready published by sir John 
Dalrymple, in the Appendix to 
his Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 288. 
Respecting the letter the earl 
of Sunderland published after- 
wards, in vindication of him- 
self, it ii observed, in the Life 
of King James II. lately pub- 
lished, ** that in it he most 

V falsely pretends to have con* 
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** stantly opposed all those 
** counsels which were now sd 
cried out against: whereas 
in reality he did not only ap- 
prove them, but generally run 
*' before the rest. He would 
" ofttimes indeed try the ford 
** by his secret agents, as sir 
'' Nicholas Butler, Mr. Lob^ 
*' and even father Petre him- 
" self, that he might seem only 
'* not to oppose those dangerous 
*' methods which had their true 
" origin from him alone." vol. ii. 
p. 284. The earl of Ailesbury, 
in his letter to Mr. Leigh, of 
Adlestrop, says of this seduc-* 
ing minister, as he calls him, 
that he ** put the king upon 
" all false steps, and owned 
" after the revolution to a friend 
*' of mine, that he did all that 
in him lay to promote the 
entrance of the prince of 
•• Orange." See before, at p.697. 
He himself, in a letter still ex* 
isting, boasts to king William 
of having " contributed what lay 
in him towards the advancing 
of his glorious undertaking.*' 
See Dalrymple*s Append. P. lii. 
p. I.) 
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1666. men to audiences, he had 6iome veQr long oim of 



her. He represented to her, that the fttMe «f her 
affidrs was quite changed by her haTing a l»dtiu 
There was no need of driving things fast^ now O^f 
had a succession sure : time would bring all abotft^ 
if matters were but softly managed* He told her, 
it would become her to set up for the authc^ ^ 
gentle counsels, that she might by another aM^teidhOk 
istration lay the flame that was now kindled« By 
this she would gain the hearts of the natknft, both to 
756 her self and to hep son : she miglit b^ Metered te^ 
gent,. in case the king should die before her son 
came to be of age. He. found these advices begim 
to be hearkened to. But, thi^t he might hove the 
more credit in pressing them, he, who had but too 
i^gbt notions of religion, resolved to declare himself 
a papist. And then, he being in the same interest 
with her, and most violently hated fdr this ill step 
he had made, he gained such an ascendant over her 
spirit,.that things were like to be put in anoth^ ma^. 
Hagement. 
And he He made the step to popery all of the sudden, 

put. Without »ay previous iinstruction or conference: m 
that the change he made looked too like a man 
who, having no religion, took up one, rather fot to 
serve a turn, than that he was truly changed from 
eoR religion to another. He has been since accused, 
as if he had done all this to gam the more credit, 
that so he might the mote effectually ruin the 
king ^. There was a suspicion of another nature, 

°* After the revolutioD, he and and he tsM Mr. John Danvers^ 

hia i^ends for him pieadec^ (firom ndiom I had itf) that he 

that he turned papist for the wondered sNiy body would be so 

good of the prote&tant religion,* «%- as to dispute widi Idngs ;* 
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tha<; stuck with aome iq BnglaBd, wha thofigbt Uiat 1688. 

Mr. Sidney, who had the secret of all the conre- 

apond^ice that Wfe between the prince and Ms 
partj in £nglaad» being in particulfir fiiendsMp 
with the earl of Sunderland, the earl had got into 
that secret": and they fancied he would get into 
the prince's confidence by Sidney's means. So I 
was writ to, and desired to put it home to the 
prince, whether he was in a»y confidence 01 corre- 
spondeni^ with the ^arl of Sunda^Iaxid, or no(t^ 
For, till they were satisfied in that matter, they 
would not go cm ; sinbe they believed be wouU be- 
tray aU, whea things were ripe for it, and that 
many were engaged in the des^n. The pr^& 
upon that did s^y v^y positively, that he was in no* 
sort of correapoodence with him. His counsels lay 
then another way. And, if time had been given> 
lum to foUow the scheme then kid down by him, 
i^mg^ might have turned fatally: and th^ nation 
ipight haye been^ so laid aaleep with new promises, 
mA a different conduct, that in a slow method they 
miifht have sained that» which they w^e so near 
ZLs bj the Yibl^Bt proeee^gs in wfakh thc^ had 
gone so far ^. The judges had orders in thdr dr^ 



for if they would not take good 
advice, there was no way of 
dealing with them, but by run- 
ning into their measures till 
they had ruined themselves. D. 
'^ He was brothcjr to the earl's 
mother, Mr. Waller's Sacha- 
rissa. She was, after the death 
of the earl's father, married to 
a private gentleman of Kent, 
near Penshurst, Mr. Smythe, 
from which marriage is. de- 
scended a grandson, sir Sydney 



Stafford Smythe^ a baron of the 
exchequer, and late one of the 
lords commissioners of the great 
seal. O. 

^ See what the want of pro- 
bity will bring the greatest man 
to. Thb able politician had 
the dexterity to draw this di- 
lemma upon his character. If 
he waa true to his country, he 
betrayed his master. If he was 
true to his master, he was false 
to his country. He served king 
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1688. cuius to proceed very gently^ and to give new pro^ 
'" nuaes in the king's name. But they were treated 

every where with such contempt, that the common 
decencies were scarce paid them, when they were 
on the bench. And they now saw that the present- 
ments of grand juries, and the verdicts of other 
juries, were no more under their direction. Things 
slept in England, as is usual, during the long vaca- 
tion. But the court had little quiet, having every 
day fresh alarms from abroad, as well as great mor- 
tifications at home. 
757 I must now change the scene, and give a large 
^oS^ account of the alSairs abroad, they having such a 
treato with connection with all that followed in England. Upon 



princM of the elector of Brandenbunrh's deaths the prince sent 

the empire. ^ , . . ^ 

Mr. Bentink with the compliment to the new elec- 
tor : and he was ordered to lay before him the state 
of affairs, and to communicate the prince's design to 
him, and to ask him, how much he might depend 
upon him for his assistance. The answer was full 
and frank. He offered all that was asked, and 
more. The prince resolved to carry over to Eng- 
land an army of nine thousand foot and four thou- 
sand horse and dragoons. He intended to choose 
these out of the whole Dutch army. But for the 



William afterwards, and was 
deemed the best minister he 
ever had. But king William 
should not have made such a 
man his minister. However 
good his counsels might be, his 
character did the king more 
hurt; and in some things his 
fears, on account of his former 
actings, made him advise the 
king very ill. See the next vol. 



page 163, 171. He was cer- 
tainly a very ill man. I have 
heard one particular of him, 
which is pretty extraordinary in 
this country, when men gene- 
rally raise themselves by ability 
of speech, in public assemblies* 
" that he never used to speak 
'* in parliament.'* See the next 
vol. pp.4, 128, 207. O. 
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security of the States, under such a diiniilution of kjss. 

their force, it was necessary to have & strength from — 

some other princes. This was soon concerted be- 
tween the prince and the new elector, with the 
landgrave of Hesse, and the duke of Lunenburg 
and Zell, who had a particular lilSection to the 
prince, and was a -cordial friend to him on all occa- 
sions P, 

His brother, the duke of Hanover, was at that 
time in some engagements with the court of France. 
But, since he had married the princess Sophia of 
the Palatine house, I ventured to send a message to 
her by one of their court, who was then at the 
Hague. He was a French refiigee, named Mr. 
Boucour. It was to acquaint her with our design 
with relation to England, and to let her know, that; 
if we succeeded, certainly a perpetual exclusion of 
all papists from the succession to the crown would 
be enacted : and, since she was the next protestant 
heir after the two princesses, and the prince of 
Orange, of whom at that time there was no issue 
alive, I was very confident, that, if the duke of 
Hanover could be disengaged from the interests of 
France, so thH he came into our interests, the suc- 
cession to the crown would be lodged in her person, 
and in her posterity : though on the other hand, if 
he continued, as he stood then, engaged with 
France, I could not answer for this. The gentle- 
man carried the message and delivered it. The 
duchess entertained it with much warmth : an^ 
brought him to the duke to repeat it to him. But 

p (Ralph asserts^ that these which mention is made below, 
conferences took place after the Hist, of England, p. 1009.) 
elector of Cologne's death, of 
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£6a8w «k thse time this liidde fio ^e^ i^pf^sdiofl dA hiM. 

He lo6k«d dti it as ^ if^iK)t« aiwl a doubtflil {iff oj^; 

Y^ whCH he sm^ o«f fiiid^ss iil Etiglafid, he h^ 
otheir th^ughto of it. Si^ttle days diftet this F#&hch^ 
man was god^, i toM the pfhiee what I had done.- 
H^ xppwr^d 4f it heaartily: but w^ p&tticnWtf 
giad thst i had doiid it as <^f my s^lf, without cobAK 
municating it to him, or any way engaging him itt 
it : foif he said, if it should happen to be known that 
the pi'opdsitionr wftl Blade by hiM, it might do tti 
758hnirt i» En^^laiwd^ ai^ if he h^ akeady reckohed 
himsdf so far mast^, as to be fbrfiiiiifg projects con-^ 
ceitiing ti% successiotv to tb6 cr^wn^^. 
. But while tins was in a^ secn^t meindgemetity ,fh^ 
dec^cnr of Colen^s death cMate in t&y luddly to gfre 
a gdod coteur M intfigues and prepal-ations. l^e 
dd elector wats brother to Miaximilian, duke of B^ 
ttaisu He had beeli te»g hii^ttop, both of Coleii ai^ 
Liege : be Wasr also elected bish6p of Munstei^ : bti^ 
the pope would never grai^ his buU^ for that ^^^ 
but he had the tempK^Mes^- aSM that was att Ytef 
thought on. He had thus a revenue of tiear foui^ 
aaiUioM of guiMcirs, and fow great bishoprics; fef he 



The aflEaira 
of Colen. 



9 Iw this^ castas iti that tUd*- 
dest proposal he made to the 
princess, (see above, p. 692,) I 
Mieve he was employed by the 
pritioe» as dne there was no 
consequence in disavowing^ if 
he had no success ; and by' his 
own* aceotnty the prineef wcis 
resolved to- do so. But that 
this tittle' pamphlet writer should 
of his own head propose set- 
tling the succesiion, either to 
the princess of Orange, or the 
princess Sophia, is what I can- 



not ci»edit, though he is rio^ 
ashamed to own it ; hi9 vimtifi 
beings very apt to get the bettet 
of his modesty, and sornetime^ 
(^ his truth, of which thetB arft 
many instances in this historv 
that I did not' expect. Dl (Wil- 
liam's cotinedtions^ with aUd 
hi^ desigps . in favour of the 
princes of the house of Bruns- 
wick Lunenburgh, may be seen 
in D'Avaux*s Negotiations, years 
1680, &c.) 
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mask likewlci^ byu>p of Hi}de$h^ofi.. H^ eoidd arm 
and pay tw^o^y thousand me^^ besides thsA hi^ do*' 
fldinioiiB Id^ qidte immA the Netherlands. Minister 
1^ hetweeo theia a»d the^ Qorthero parts <^ Ger* 
mamy; wsA from theitf^e their^ best recruits came 
Col^ot commanded .twenty leagues* of the Rhme ; by 
wHmh^ m an entrant was> opened into Holknd« 
wlddi tibey had felt s^everely in the year 1672» so 
the Spaniisfa Nethedaud^: were entirely cut off from 
aH assistance that migjiit be aent them out ci G^- 
many : and Liege yfs& a country fvXi berth of pec^le 
and wealthy by which an efifran.ee is open into Bra^ 
bant : and if Maestricht w^BSh . taken> the M aese was 
open d^wn. to H^i^ndi Sq it was of graat import- 
ance to the States, tor tal;e eaire who should succseed 
him. The old maa wj^ a weak prince, much set on 
chemical proce$se$» in hc^s. of the philosopher's 
. stone.. He bad taken one of the " princes of Fur- 
stenbei^ into his particular confidences and was en* 
tirely governed by him. He sa^e him one of tha 
qanow of Cokn : and he came to be dean at laat; 
H^e made him not only his chief minister^ but Mt 
the nomination of i^e canons that were preferred 
by him whoHy to bis choice. The bishop and' the 
<tea« and chapter xmrne thoie^y turns. So what 
by those the electoar nam^^ on his motion, what by 
those he got to be chosen, he reckoned he was sura 
of succeeding the elector : and nothing but ill. mi^ 
nagement could haye. preyented it. He had. no 
hopes. oif succeeding at Munster. But he had taken 
muc^ pains to ^cure Liege. 
: I need not enlai^ finrther on this story, than to 
remember tiiat he got the elector to deEver his 
country up tor the French in the year X672, and 
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168B. that the treaty opened at Colen was broken up on 
his being seized by the emperor's order. After he 
Was set at liberty, he was, upon the recommenda^ 
tion of the court of France, made a cardinal, though 
with much difficulty- In the former winter, the 
gjnperor had been prevailed on by the Palatine fa- 
mily to consent to the election of a coadjutor in 
Ooleii. But this was an artifice of the . cardmaTs, 
759 who deceived that family into the hopes of carrying 
the election for one of their branches. And they 
obtained the emperor's consent to it, without which 
it could not be done. But so ill grounded were the 
Palatine's hopes, that of twenty-five voices the car- 
dinal had nineteen, and they had only six voices. 

The contest at Rome about the franchises had 
tidw occasioned such a rupture there, that France 
and Rome seemed to be in a state of war. The 
count Lavardin was sent ambassador to Rome. But 
the pope refused to receive him, unless he would re- 
nounce the pretension to the franchises. So he en^ 
tered Rome in a hostile manner, with some troops 
of horse, though not in form of troops : but the force 
was too great for the pope. He kept guards about 
his house, and in the franchises, and affronted the 
pope's authority on all occasions. The pope bore all 
dilently; but would never admit him to an audience, 
iior receive any message nor intercession from the 
court of France ; and kept off* every thing, in which 
they concerned themselves: and therefore he would 
not confirm the election of a coiadjutor to Colen.- So, 
that not being done when the elector died, the ca- 
nons were to proceed to a new election, the former 
being void, because not confirmed : for if it had bieen 
confirmed, there would have been no vacancy. 
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The cabal against the cardinal grew so strong, i66B. 
that he began to apprehend he might lose it, if he 
had not leave from the pope to resign the bishopric 
of Strasburg, which the French had forced him to 
accept, only to lessen the pension that they paid him 
by giving him that bishopric. By the rules of the 
empire, a man that is already a bishop, cannot be 
chosen to another see, but by a postulation : and to 
that it is necessary to have a concurrence of two- 
thirds of the chapter. But it was at the pope*s 
choice, whether he would accept of the redgnation 
of Strasburg, or not : and therefore he refiised it. 
The king of France sent a gentleman to the pope 
with a letter writ in his own hand, desiring him to 
accept of that resignation, and promising him upon 
it an reasonable satisfaction: but the pope would 
not admit the bearer, nor receive the letter. He 
said, while the French ambassador lived at Rome 
like an enemy that had invaded it, he would receive 
nothing from that court. 

' In the bishoprics of Munster and Hildesheim, the 
deans were promoted, of whom both the states and 
the princes of the empire were well assured. But a 
new management was set up at Colen. The elector 
of Bavaria had been disgusted at some things in the 
emperor's court. He complained, that the honour of 
the success in Hungary was given so entirely to the 
duke of Lorrain, that he had not the share which 76O 
belonged to him. The French instruments that were 
then about him took. occasion to alienate him more 
from the emperor, by representing to him, that, in 
the management now at Cofen, the emperor shewed 
more regard to the Palatine family than to himself, 
after all the service he had done him. The emperor,: 

VOL. III. s 
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i§88. apprehending the ill consequences of a breach with 
~ Wm, sent and offered him the supreme command of 
his armies in Hungary for that year, the duke of 
Lorrain being taken ill of a fever, just as they were 
upon opening the campaign. He likewise offered 
him all the voices that the palatine had made at 
Colen, in favour of his brother prince Clement, 
Upon this they were again reconciled : and the elec- 
tor of Bavaria commanded the emperor's army in 
Hungary so successfully, that he took Belgrade by 
storm after a short siege. Prince Clement was then 
but seventeen, and was not of the chapter of Colen. 
So he was not eligible, according to their rules, till 
he obtained a bull from the pope dispensing with 
these things. That was easily got. With it the 
emperor sent one to manage the election in his 
name, with express instructions to offer the chapter 
the whole revenue and government of the temporal- 
ties for five years, in case they would choose prince 
Clement, who wanted all that time to be of age. If 
he could make nine voices sure for him, he was to 
stick firm to his interest. But, if he could not gain 
so many, he was to consent to any person that 
should be set up in opposition to the cardinal. He 
was ordered to charge him severely before the chap- 
ter, as one that had been for many years an enemy 
and traitor to the empire. This was done with all 
possible aggravations, and in very injurious wordar. 

The chapter saw, that this election was like to be 
attended with a war in their country, and other dis- 
mal consequences: for 'the cardinal was chosen by 
the chapter, vicar, or guardian of the temporalties : 
and he had put garrisons in all their fortified places, 
that were paid with French money: and they knew. 
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he would put them all in the king of France's hands, lOas. 
if he wafi not elected. They had pronnsed not to 
vote in favour of the Bavarian prince. So they of- 
fered to the emperor's agent to consent to any third 
person: but ten voices were made sure to prince 
Clement : so he was fixed to his interests. At the 
election, the cardinal had fourteen voices, and prince 
Clement had ten. By this means the cardinal's pos* 
tulation was defective, since he had not two-thirds. 
And upon that, prince Clement's election was first 
judged good by the emperor, as to the teihporalties ; 
but was transmitted by him to Rome, where a con- 
gregation of cardinals examined it: and it was 
judged in favour of prince Clement. The cardinal 76I 
succeeded worse at Liege, where the dean was with- 
out any difficulty chosen bishop : and nothing but 
the cardinal's purple saved him from the violences of 
the people of Liege. He met with all sorts of inju- 
rious usage, being hated there^ both on the account of 
h]3 depending so much on the protection of France, 
and for the effects they had felt of his violent and 
cruel ministry under the old elector. I will add one 
circumstance in honour of some of the canon$ of 
I46ge. They ^ not only would accept of no presents 
from those whom the states appointed . to assist in 
managing «that election, before it was made; but 
tjiey refiised them after the election was over. This 
I saw in the letter that the States' deputy wrote to 
the Hague. 

I have given a more particular account of this 
matter ; because I was acquainted with aU the steps 
that were made in it. And it had such an imme- 
diate relation to the peace and safety of Holland^ 
that, if they had miscarried in it, the expedition de- 
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. .f 688. signed for England would not have been so safe, nor 
'"" could it have been proposed easily in the States. B7 

this it appeared, what an influence the papacj, low 
as it is, may still have in the matters of the greatest 
consequence. The foolish pride of the French court, 
which had affronted the pope, in a point in which, 
since they allowed him to be the prince of Rome, he 
certainly could lay down such rules as he thought 
fit, did now defeat a design that they had been long 
driving at, and which could not have miscarried by 
any other means, than those that they had found 
out. Such great events may and do often rise from 
inconsiderable beginnings. These things furnished 
the prince with a good blind for covering all his pre- 
parations ; since here a war in their neighbourhood 
was unavoidable^ and it was necessary to strengthen 
both their alliftnces and their troops. For it was vi- 
sible to all the world, that, if the French could have 
fixed themselves in the territory of Cqlen, the way 
was opened to enter Holland, or to seize on Flan- 
ders, when the king pleased ; and he would have the 
four electors on the Rhine at mercy. It was neces- 
sary to dislodge them, and this could not be done 
without a war with France. The prince got the 
States to settle a fund for nine thousand seamen, to 
be constantly in their service. And orders were 
given to put the naval preparations in such a case, 
that they might be ready to put to sea upon orders. 
Thus things went on in July and August, with so 
much secrecy and so little suspicion, that neither the 
court of England nor the court of France seemed»to 
be alarmed at them \ 

^ (Ralph remarks, that the p. 768, that Albeville came over 
bishop himself ^uiknowiedges, at fully persuaded, that the Dutch 
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In July^ admiral Herbert came over to HoQand, lOss. 



and was received with a particular regard to hi^; Zq^ 
pride and ill humour : for he was u{)on every occa- Herbert 
sion so sullen and peevish, that it wa^ plain he set ato*HoUaL. 
high value on himself, and expected the same of all 
others. He had got his accounts passed, in which he 
complained, that the king had used him not only 
hardly but unjustly. He was a man ddivered up to 
pride and luxury. Yet he had a good understanding: 
and he had gained so great a reputation by his 
steady behaviour in England, that the prince under- 
stood that it was expected he should use him as he 
himself should desire ; in which it was not very easy 
to him to constrain himself so far as that required. 
The managing him was in a great measure put on 
me : and it was no easy thing. It made me often 
reflect on the providence of God, that makes seme 
nien instruments in great things, to which they them- 
selves. Jiave no sort of affection or disposition: for 
his private quarrel with the lord Dartmouth, who he 
thought had more of the king's confidence than he 
himself had, was believed the root of all the suUen^ 
ness he fell under towards the king, and of all the 
firmness that grew out of that. 

I now return to England, to give an account of a The adTioes 
secret management there. The lord Mordaunt ^ was il^u °^' 
the first of all the En^ish nobility that came over 
openly to see the prince of Orange. He asked the 

designed the expedition against letter of apology intimates, that 

England. And fiirther observes, the French made an effer in the 

that the whole tenor of James's summej of strengthening the 

measures shews, that he sus- king's hands with a squadron of 

pected the intentions of Hoi* ^heirs, which was refused. Hist, 

land, for when the Dutch fitted of England, vol. i. p. 1006.) 
out a fleet, he did the same ; ' Now earl of Peterborough. 

and that loi:d Sunderland in his S. 

s 3 
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1688. king^s leave to do it. He was a man of nmch heat. 



The lord many notions, and full of discourse : he was bifarc 
Jh^I^r! * and generous : but had riot true judgment, [and less 
virtue:] his thoughts were crude and indigested: 
and his secrets were soon known. [He was both 
vain, passionate, and inconstant.] He was with the 
prince in the year 1686 : and then he pressed him 
to undertake the busmess of England : and he repre- 
sented the matter as so easy, that this appeared too 
romantical to the prince to build upon it. He only 
{»romised in general, that he should have an eye on 
the affaurs of England ; and should endeavour to put 
the affairs of Holland m so good a posture, as to be 
ready to act when it should be necessary : and h^ 
assured him, that, if the king should go about either 
to change the established religion, or to wrcmg the 
princess in her right, or to raise forged plots to de- 
stroy his friends, that he would try what he could 
possibly do. Next year a man of a far different tetn- 
per came over to him : 
The carl of The Cfflpl of Shrewsbury. He had been bred a pa- 
bury'8 cha- pist, but had forsakcn that religion upon a very cri- 
tical and anxious inquiry into matters of cx)ntro- 
versy^ Some thought that, though he had forsaken 
popery, he was too sceptical, and too little fixed in 
the points of religion. He seemed to be a man of 
great probity, and to have a high sense of honour \ 
763 He had no ordinary measure of leaming, a correct 

^ He turned protestant in the venient his son should,) lord 

time of the popish plot, as did Lumley^ since earl of Scarbo* 

the earl of Arundel, (by the ad* rough, lord Brudenel, eldest son 

vice, as was said, of his finther, to the earl of Cardigan, and se-* 

the duke of Norfolk, who told veral' others of lower distinc- 

him he was too old to change tion. D. 
his religion^ but thought it con- ° Quite contrary. ' S. 
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judgment, with a sweetnesis of temper that charmed 1688. 
all who knew him. He had at that time just notions 
of government ; and so great a command of himself^ 
that, during all the time that he continued in the 
ministry, I never heard any one complaint of him, 
but for his silent and reserved answers, with which 
his friends were not always well pleased. His mo- 
dest deportment gave him such an interest in the 
prince, that he never seemed so fond of any of his 
ministers as he was of him. He had only in general 
laid tlie state of affairs before the prince, without 
pressing him too much. 

But Russel coming over in May, brought the mat-Russei's 

. . . fT • A it_ ' character, 

ter nearer a pomt. He was a cousm-german to the 
lord Russel. He had been bred at sea, and was bed* 
chamber-man to the king, when he was duke of 
York : but, upon the lord Russel's death, he retired 
from the court. He was a man of much honour and 
great courage. He had good principles, and was 
firm to them. [He was too lazy, too haughty, and 
too much given to pleasure.} The prince spoke 
more positively to him than he had ever done 
before. He said, he must satisfy both his honour 
and conscience, before he could enter upon so great 
a design, which, if it miscarried, must bring ruin 
both on England and Holland: he protested, that 
no private ambition nor resentment of his own 
could ever prevail so far with him, as to make him 
break with so near a relation, or engage in a war, of 
which the consequences must be of the last import- 
ance both to the interests of Europe and of the pro- 
testant reKgion : therefore he expected formal and 
direct invitations. Russel laid before him the danger 
of trusting such a secret to ^at numbers. The 

s 4 
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1^8. prince 8aid» if a considerable number of men, that 
might be supposed to understand the sense of the 
nation best, should do it, he would acquiesce in it. 

Russel told me, that, upon Ms return to England, 
he communicated the matter, first to the earl of 
Shrewsbury, and then to the lord Lumly, who was 
a late convert from popery, and had stood out very 
firmly all this reign \ He was a man who laid his 
interest much to heart : and he resolved to embark 
deep in this design. 

But the man in whose hand^ the conduct of the 
whole design was chiefly deposited, by the prince's 
own order, was Mr. Sidney, brother to the earl of 
sidney'8 Lcicester and to Algemoon Sidney. He was a grace- 
fid man, and had lived long in the court, where he 
had some adventures that became v^ry public. He 
was a man of a sweet and caressing temper, had bo 
malice in his heart, but too great a love of pleasure>. 
He had been sent envoy to Holland in the year 
7641679* where he entered into such particular confi- 
dences with the prince, that he had the highest mea- 
sure of his trust and favour that any Englishman 
ever had. This was weU known over England : so 
that all who desired to recommend themselves to 
the prince did it through his h^nds. - He was so ap- 
prehensive of the dangers this might cast him in, 
that he travelled almost a year round Italy. But 
now matters ripened ikster : so all centered in him. 
But, because he was lazy, and the business required 
an active man, who could both run about, and write 
over long and full accounts of all matters, I recom- 

^ He was a knave and a cow- rake, without sense, truth, or 
ard. S. honour. S. 

y An idle, drunken, ignorant 
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mended a kinsman of my own, John8toune%'whom imb. 
I had formed^ and knew to be both faithfiil and di-' 
hgent, and very fit for the employment he was now 
trusted with. [He was indeed hot and eager, too. 
soon possessed with jealousy, and too vehement in 
all he proposed, but he proved very fit.] 

Sidney tried the marquis of Hallifax, if he would Many en. 
advise the prince's coming over. But, as this mat-^gn!° 
ter was opened to him at a great distance, he did 
not encourage a fiirther freedom. He looked on the 
thing as impracticable : it depended on so many ac« 
ddents, that he thought it was a rash and desperate 
project, that ventured all upon such a dangerous 
issue, as might turn on seas and winds. Itwasniext 
opened to the earl of Danby : and he not only went 
in heartily to it himself, but. drew in the bishop of 
London to join in it. By their advice it was pro- 
posed to the earl of Nottingham, who had great cre<- 
dit with the whole church party : for he was a man 
possessed with their notions % and was grave and 
virtuous in the course of his life. He had some 
knowledge of the law, and of the records of parlia- 
ment, and was a copious speaker, but too florid and 
tedious. He [certainly admired himself, and] was 
much admired by many, [chiefly by those who knew 
him least.] He had stood at a great distance from 
the court all this reign: for, though his name was 
stiU among the privy counsellors, yet he never went 
to the board. He upon the first proposition enter- 
tained it, and agreed to it. But at their next meet- 
ing he said, he had considered better of that matter: 

' An arrant Scotch rogue. S. was afterwards secretary of state 
He was a son of Wariston, for Scotland. 6. 
mentioned before, (p. 203,) and ^ That is, church notions, S. 
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1088. Ins conscience was' so restrained in those points, that 
he could not go further with them in it : he said, he 
had talked with some divines, and named Ti]lots<Hi 
and Stillingfleet, in general of the thing ; and thejr 
were not satisfied with it : (though they pErotested to 
me afterwards, tliat they remembered no such thiikg:) 
he confessed, he should not have suffered them tb: go 
so far with him in such a secret, till he had examined 
it better: they had now, according to Italian notions, 
a right to murder him^: but^ though his prindiAes 
restrained him, so that he could not go' on with 
them, his affections wouM make him to wish wdl to 
them, and be so for a criminal as concealment could 
itoake him one^. The earl of Devcmshire was spoke 
to: and he went into it with great resolution. It 
was next proposed to three of the chief officers of 
765 the army, Trelawny, Kirk, and the lord Churchill. 
These went all into it. And Trelawny engaged his 
brother, the bishop of Bristol, into it. 
Lord But, having now named the lord ChurchiU, who 

diaracUr!' ^ ^^^ to bc mentioned oft by me in the sequel of 
this work, I wiU say a little more of him. He was 

^ It has been satd^ that the Danby said, he thought there 

Spanish minister here, who was was more danger in meddling 

in the secret, did advise the with him than letting of him 

putting him to death. O. alone, for he believed, he durst 

^ The duke of Shrewsbury as little discover as join with 

told me, that upon this decla- them : for he must needs think, 

ration of lord Nottingham, one that any prejudice he did them 

of the lords (whom he named) would certainly be revenged, 

said he thought things were Upon which they agreed to 

brought to a short point, either have nothing more to do with 

lord Nottingham or they must him, unless their design mis-- 

die, and proposed shooting of carried; in which case lord 

him upon Kensington road, Danby thought, they had rea- 

which he would undertake to ison to prevent his claiming any 

do in such a manner, that it merit to the other side, by any 

should appear to have been means whatever. D. 
done by highwaymen. Lord 
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a man of a noble and graceful appearance, bred up 
in the court with no literature : but he had a solid 
and clear understanding, with a constant presence of 
mind. He knew the arts of living in a court beyond 
any man in it. He caressed all people with a soft 
and obliging deportment, and was always ready to 
do good ' offices. He had no fortune to set up oh : 
this put hini on all the methods of acquiring one ^. 
And that went so far into him, that he did not 
shake it off when he was in a much higher eleva* 
tion: nor -was his expence suited enough to hid 
posts. But, when allowances are made for that, it 
must be ^knowledged, that he is one of the great* 
est men th^ age has jn*oduced*. He was in high fa* 
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^ A composition of perfidi- 
ousness and avarice. S. Prince 
Eugene gave a concise charac- 
ter of him upon receiving a let- 
ter from him that he could not 
well read, therefore gave it to 
another person to try if he 
could read it to him, who said 
one difficulty was, that he never 
put a tittle upon an i ; to which 
the prince answered, that saved 
ink. D. (There are numerous 
proofs of the perfidy of this 
most ungrateful person, and his 
rapacity is the subject of many 
a satire ; but it is somewhere 
told, that when his enemies 
were attacking his character, 
particularly noticing his avarice, 
and appealed to lord Boling- 
broke, who had formerly been 
connected with him, for the 
truth of their remarks, his lord- 
ship answered, that the duke of 
Marlborough was so great a 
man, that he could remember 
none of his faults. A fine ^n- 



timent of a rival statesman ; but 
which ought not to abridge the 
freedom of history, or to protect 
the vices of a great bad man.) 

. ^ He might with truth have 
added, that he was undoubtedly 
the roost fortunate man that 
ever lived, having always re- 
ceived the reward before the 
merit, and the appearance of 
having deserved it came after- 
wards, in which he expected, 
and constantly had a second 
gratification; till he had pro- 
cured all the honours and 
wealth his own country could 
give him, and then obtained 
leave to be made a prince of 
the empire, with ^11 liberty to 
pillage our allies, which he did 
so enectually, that at his death, 
no prince in Europe had the 
command of so much treasure. 
But he had the misfortune to 
lose his understanding, some 
time before he died, which in 
one sense made good Madam 
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.1688. vour with the king. But his lady was much more 
" in princess Anne's favour. She had an ascendant 
over her in every thing. She was a woman of little 
knowlec^e, but of a clear apprehension and a true 
judgment, a warm and hearty friend, violent and 
sudden in her resohitions, and impetuous in her way 
of speaking. She was thought proud and insolent 
on her fevour, though she used none of the common 
arts of a court to maintain it : for she did not beset 
the princess, nor flatter her ^. She stayed much at 
home, and looked very carefully after the education 
of her children. Having thus opened both .their 
characters, I will now give an account of this lord's 
engagements in this matter ; for which he has been 
so severely censured, as guilty both of ingratitude 
and treachery to a very kind and liberal master. He 
never discovered any of the king's secrets ; nor did 
he ever push him on to any violent proceedings s. 



De Croise*8 prophecy* that he 
should be the greatest maa in 
England, and then lose his 
head. D. 

^ This she took care to prove 
in the scandalous memoirs she 
published^ a little before her 
own death, and had often 
threatened to do so in the 
queen*s lifetime, but was pre- 
vented, as sir Robert Walpole 
told me, by his telling her she 
would be tore in pieces in the 
streets if she did. But she 
shewed the queen's letters to 
every body, till Arthur Man- 
waring, a great favourite of hers, 
told her she exposed herself 
more than the queen, for they 
only confirmed what the world 
thought before, that her Ma- 



jesty had always, been too fond 
of her. But it seems they were 
of too sublime a nature to be 
totally suppressed; though to 
her own and mistress's dis- 
grace. D. 

s (Lieutenant colonel Beau- 
mont having been directed by 
the duke of Berwick to admit 
some Irish soldiers for recruits, 
refused to do it, and offered to. 
lay down his commission rather 
than comply. Accordingly he 
and those officers who joined 
with him were tried at a coun- 
cil of war, and cashiered : 
*' when my lord Churchill moved 
" to have them suffer death for 
*' their disobedience ; foresee- 
** ing that such a piece of seve-. 
*' rity would reflect uppB the 
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So that he was in no contrivance to ruin or betray 16BS. 
hsm« On the contrary, whensoever he spoke to the 
king of his affairs, which he did but seldom, because 
he could not fall in with the king's notions, he al- 
ways suggested moderate counsels. The earl of Oal- 
way told me, that when he came over with the &^t 
compliment upon the king's coming to the crown,^ 
he said then to him, that, if the king was ever pre- 
vailed on to alter our religion, he would serve him 
no longer, but withdraw from him. So early was 
this resolution fixed in him. When he saw how the 
king was set, he could not be contented to see all 
mined by him. He was also very doubtfiil as to the 
pretended birth. So he resolved, when the prince 
should come over, to go in to him ^ ; but to betray 
no post,^nor do any thing more than the withdraw-^ 
ing himself, vrith such officers as he could trust with 
such a secret'. He also undertook, that prince 766 



" king, and inflame the peo- 
" pie." JLi/c of King James IL 
vbL ii. p. 169. See below, p. 
767.) 

^ What could he do more to 
a mortal enemy } S. . 

* (Of the intention attributed 
to him to seize on the kine's 
person in order to convey him 
to the prince of Orange's quar- 
ters, see an account by the king 
himself in his Life lately pub-' 
Itshed, vol. ii. p. 222 : who says, 
*' that some days after, he had 
** so &r intimation of his de-^ 
^* nign, that it was^proposed to 
*' secure him.*' See also D'Or- 
leans's Revolutions, p. 311, 
512. and sir John Reresby*s 
Memoirs, p. 167. Compare 
Macpherson's Original Papers, 
vol. I. p. 280—284. The fur- 



ther charge against lord Chur- 
chill of his intending to assas- 
sinate the king in case of a fail- 
ure of the attempt to seize him, 
depends on the alleged con- 
versation and deathbed confes- 
sion of lord Hewit, one of the 
supposed confederates. Lord 
Churchill's late bic^rapher, af- 
ter finding fault with Maepher^ 
son, is contented with making 
the following observation : 
*' Such tales may find a mo- 
" mentary credit, when 'the 
<' passions of 'men are heated;- 
'* but at present, to mention is 
'f to refute them." See Coxe's* 
Memoirs of John Duke of Marl- 
borough, vol. i. p. 3 1 . As for lord 
Marlborough's conduct after- 
wards, when he was imprisoned 
by William for confesponding' 
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lM8. George and the princess Anne would kare the 
court, and come to the prince, as soon as was pos- 
siUe ^. 

With these invitations and letters the eail of 
Shrewsbury and Russel came over in September: 
and soon after them came Sidney with Jofanstoun. 
And they brought ov» a full scheme of advices, to- 
gether with, the heads of a declaration, all which 
were chiefly penned by lord Danby . He, and the 
earl of Devonshire, and the lord Lumly, undertook 
fqr the north: and they all dispersed themselves 
into thdr several countries, and among their friends. 
The thing was in the hands of many thousands, who 
yet were so true to one another, that none of them 
made any discovery, no, not by their rashness: 
though they were so confident, that they d^ not 
jxae so discreet a conduct as was necessary. Matteirs 
went on in Holland with great secrecy till Septem- 
ber. Then it was known, that many arms were be- 

with, and giving intdligenoe to the earl of Balcanas, ia his 
his old master, it only puts him Memoirs, p. 27, speaking of the 
on a Icivel with his versatile and earl of Argyle, and his desire to 
unprincipled conten^miies,) be of the Orange party, tdUa 
, ^ That Mr. Russel cUd carry us, 'Hhat be oodd not be ad- 
such assuranoes is most un- <* mitted, till his request had 
dpubtedly true: but how this " been made known to prince 
is to be reconciled to the ac* *' Geoi^; that the conditioB 
count given by t^e duchess of <' upon which he was to be ad^- 
Marlborough^ of the prince's *< mitted was, the tdcing an 
leaving tbecockpity her fnends, <« oath upon the saerament, to 
if she has any, would do welf *' go in to the prince of Orange 
to explain, At present it is " whenever he landed ; and 
made up of so many inconsist* ,** that he took the said osth 
encies, that it is impossible any ** aceordii^ly, in the. presence 
body should give credit to so iU " of the (young) duke ci Ori- 
a.concerted romance. D. (Com^; ** mond, and a gentleman who 
pare Ralph on^this sul^ect at '* belonged to the prince of 
p, JI048 of his History ; who^ " Denmark/') 
mentions a little before, that 
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spoke. And, though those were bargained for in i^ss. 



the name of the king of Sweden, and of some of the 
princes of Germany, yet there was ground enough 
for suspicion. All those that were trusted proved 
both faithful and discreet. And here an eminent 
difference appeared between the hearty concurrence 
of those who went into a design upon principles of 
religion and honour, and the forced compliance c^ 
mercenary soldiers, or corrupt ministers, which is 
neither. c(N*dial nor secret. France took the alarm 
first, and gave it to the court of England, 

D'Avaux, the French ambassador, could no more The court 
give tlfce court of France those advertisements that gave thf 
he was wont to send of all that passed in HoUand, "^'"^ 
He had great allowances for entertaining agents and 
spies every where. But Louvoy, who hated him, 
si^gested that there was no more need of these : so 
they were stopped : and the ambassador was not 
sorry that the court felt their error so sensibly. The 
kiiig published the advertisements he had from 
France a little too rashly : for all people were much 
animated, when they heard it from such a hand. 
The king soon saw his error : and, to correct it, he 
said on many occasions, that whatever the designs 
of the Dutch might be, he was sure they were not 
against him. It was given out sometimes, that they 
were against France, and then that they were against 
Denmark. Yet the king shewed he was not without 
his fears : for he ordered fourteen more ships to be 
put to sea with many ihreships. He recalled Stridk:- 
land, and gave the command to the lord Dartmouth; 
who was indeed one of the worthiest men of his 
court : he loved him, and had been long in his ser« 
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16S8. vice, and in his confidence : but he was much agauist 



all the conduct of his affairs: yet he resolved to 
767 stick to him at all hazards. The seamen came in 
slowly : and a heavy backwardness appeared in 
every thing. 
Recniits A uew and. unlooked for accident gave the king 
iMd i^ a very sensible trouble. It was resolved, as was told 
'"****' before, to model the army, and to begin with re- 
cruits from Ireland. Upon which the EngUsh army 
would have become insensibly an Irish one. The 
king made the first trial on the duke of Berwick's 
regiment, which being already under an illegal co- 
lonel, it might be supposed they were ready to sub- 
mit to every thing. Five Irishmen were ordered to 
be put into every company of that regiment, which 
then lay at Portsmouth. But Beaumont, the lieu- 
tenant colonel, and five of the captains, reftised to 
receive them. They said, they had raised their men 
upon the duke of Monmouth's inva^on, by which 
their zeal for the king^s service did evidently ap- 
pear. If the king would order any recruits, they 
doubted not, but that they should be aUe to make 
them. But they found, it would give such an uni- 
v^^ discontent, if they should receive the Irish 
among them, that it would put them out of a capa- 
city of serving the king any more. But as the order 
was positive, so the duke of Berwick was sent down 
to see it obeyed. Upon which they desired leave to 
lay down their commissions. The king was pro- 
voked by this to such a degree that he could not go- 
^ vem his passion. The 'officers were put in arrest, 
and brought before a council of war, where they 
were broken with reproach, and declared incapable^ 
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to serve the king any morel But upon Uiis occa- }Gb8. 



sion the whole officers of the army declared so great 
an unwillingness to mix with those of another na- 
tion and religion, that, as no more attempts were 
made of this kind, so it was believed that this fixed 
the king in a point that was then under debate. 

The king of France, when he gave the king the oihn wuie 
advertisements of the preparations in Holland, of-f^nch. 
fered him such a force as he should call tor. Twelve 
or fifteen thousand were named, or as many more as 
he should desire. It was proposed, that they should 
land at Portsmouth, and that they should have that 
place to keep the communication with France open, 
and in their hands. All the priests were for this : 
so were most of the popish lords. The earl of Sun- 
derland was the only man in credit that opposed it. 
He said, the offer of an army of forty thousand men 
might be a real strength : but then it would depend 
on the orders that came from France : they might 
perhaps master {England: but they would become 
the king's masters at the same time: so that he 
must govern under such orders as they should give : 
and thus he would quickly become only a viceroy 
to the king of France: any army less than that 768 
would lose the king the affections of his people, and 
drive his own army to desertion, if not to mutiny. 

The king did not think matters were yet so near Not enter, 
a crisis : so he did neither entertain the proposition, that time, 
nor let it fall quite to the ground. There was a 
treaty set on foot, and the king was to have an hun- 

1 (Thifl was a most bare&ced country ; and at length in a 
and dangerous attempt, which, bloody contest between the op- 
had it succeeded, roust have pressors and the oppressed.) 
ended in the slavery of the 
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1 688. dred merchant ships ready for the transportation of 
such forces as he should desire, which it was pro- 
mised should be ready when called for. It is cer- 
tain, that the French ambassador then at London, 
who knew the court better than he did the nation, 
did believe, that the king would hare been able to 
have made a greater division of the nation, than it 
proved afterwards he was able to do. He believed 
it would have gone to a civil war ; and that then 
the king would have been forced to have taken as- 
sistance from France on any terms : and so he en- 
couraged the king of France to go on with his de- 
signs that winter, and he believed he might come in 
good time next year to the king's assistance. These 
advices proved fatal to the king, and to Barillon 
himself: for when he was sent over to France, he 
"was so ill looked on, that it was believed it had an 
ill effect on his health ; for he died soon after*". 

Albeville came over fully persuaded that the 
Dutch designed the expedition against England, but 
played the minister so, that he took pains to inftise 
into all people that they designed no such thing; 
which made him to be generally laughed at. He 
was soon sent back: and in a memorial he gave 
into the States, he asked what was the design of 
those great and surprising preparations at such a 
season. The States, according to their slow forms. 



*" (Barillon^ according to 
Ecbard^ in his Hist, of the Re- 
volution, before the meeting of 
the convention, appeared extra- 
ordinarily active and busy in 
promoting, divisions among the 
peers; upon which the prince 
of Orange sent an express order 



to that minister to leave the 
kingdom in twenty-four hours. 
He demanded a longer time, 
but being refused, unwillingly 
left London, p. a r8. This am- 
bassador of France was sent 
away under a Dutch guard as 
far as Dover.) 
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let this lie long before them, without giving it an 1689. 



answer. 

But the court of France made a greater step. The French 
The French ambassador in a memorial told theauiance 
States, that his master understood their design was uog. 
against Engkmd, and in that case he signified to 
them, that there was such a strait alliance be- 
tween him and the king of England, that he would 
look on every thing done against England as an in- 
vasion of his own crown. This put the king and 
his ministers much out of countenance : for, upon 
some surmises of an alliance with France, they had 
very positively denied there was any such thing. 
AlbeviUe did continue to deny it at the Hague, even 
after the memorial was put in. The king did like- 
wise deny it to the.]>utch ambassador at London. 
And the blame of the putting it into the memorial 
was cast on Shelton, the king's envoy at Paris, who 
was disowned in it, and upon his coming over was 
put in the tower for it. This was a short disgrace ; 
for he was soon after made lieutenant of the tower. 
His rash folly might have procured the order from 769 
the court of France to own this alliance: he thought 
it would terrify the States : and so he pressed this 
officioudy, which they easily granted. That related 
only to the owning it in so public a manner. But ^ 

this did clearly prove, that such an alliance was 
made": otherwise no instances, how pressing soever, 
would have prevailed with the court of France to 
have owned it in so solemn a manner: for what 
ambassadors say in their master's name, when they 
are not immediately disowned, passes for authentic* 

" And who can blame him, if m such a necessity he made that 
alliance ? S. 

T 2 
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1(588. So that it was a vain cavil that some made after- 
wards, when they asked, how was this aUiance 
proved ? The memorial was a full proof of it : and 
the shew of a disgrace on Shelton did not at all 
weaken that proofs. 

But I was more confirmed of this matter by what 
sir William Trumball, then the English ambassador 
at Constantinople, told me at his return to England. 
He was the eminentest of all our civilians, and was 
by much the best pleader in those courts, and was a 
learned, a diligent, and a virtuous man. He was 
sent envoy to Paris upon the lord Preston's being 
recalled. He was there when the edict that re- 
pealed the edict of Nantes was passed, and saw the 
violence of the persecution, and acted a great and 
worthy part in harbouring many, in covering their 
effects, and in convejing over their jewels and plate 
' to England ; which disgusted the court of France, 
and was not very acceptable to the court of Eng- 
land, though it was not then thought fit to disown 
or recall him for it. He had orders to put in me- 



^ (Ralph observes, that what 
was policy in the prince of O- 
range and the States, passed on 
their dependents as conviction. 
The bishop, he adds, did not con- 
sider, that the words amity and 
allianc€,wh\ch are the very woids 
of the memorial, are indefinite, 
and seem rather to relate to a 
general, than any particular en- 
gagement; neither did he re- 
collect, that even lord Sunder- 
land, in his apology, makes use 

' of these expressions : ** I can- 
*' not omit saying something of 

- " France, there having been so 
** much talk of a league be- 



** tween the two kings. I do 
" protest, I never knew of any." 
Nor that he himself had just 
before said, that the king did 
neither entertain the proposi- 
tion made by Bonrepos, nor let 
it ftAl quite to the ground. 
Concerning the memorial pre- 
sented by Albeville, in which 
offers were made to take mea- 
sures with the Dutch for main- 
taining the peace of Nimegueo, 
the bishop is silent. Ralph's 
Hist, of England^ vol. i. p. too8, 
loii. But Bonrepos* proposal 
might be waived for a time, and 
yet the pretended league exist.) 
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mcariiils^ complaitiing of the invasdon of the princi- J 688;; 
pality of Orange ; which he did in so high a strain, 
that the last of them .was Uke a denunciation of war. 
From thence he was sent to Turkey. And, about 
this time, he was surprised one morning by a visit 
that tiie French ambassador made him, without 
those ceremonies that pass between ambassadors* 
He told him, there. was no ceremony to be between 
than any nu>re ; for their masters were now one* 
And he shewed him Monsieur de Croissy's letter, 
which was written in cipher. The deciphering he 
read to him, importing that now an alliance was 
concluded between the^ two kings. So this matter 
was as evidently proved, as a thing of such a nature 
could possibly be. 

The conduct of France at that time with relation The ttnuige 
to the States was very unaccountable; and proved^c:!*^ 
as favourable to the prince of Orange's designs, as if 
he had directed it. AU the manufacture of Holland, 
both lin^i and woollen, was prohibited in Fr^mce. 
The importation of herrings was also prohibited, ex^ 
cept they were cured with French salt. This was 
contrary to, the treaty of commerce. The manufac- . 
ture began . to suffer much. And this was sensible 770 
to those who were concerned in the herring trade. 
So the States prohibited the importing of French 
wine or brandy, till the trade should be set free 
again of both sides. There was nothing that the. 
prince bad more reason to. apprehend, than that the 
French should have given the States some satis&c- 
tion in the point of trade, and offered some assur- 
ances with relation to the territory of Colien* Many 
of the towns of Holland might have been wrought 
on by some temper in these things ; great bodices be^ 

T 3 
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1688. ing easily deceived, and not easily drawn into wars, 



which interrupt that trade which they subsist by- 
But the height the court of France was then in^ 
made them deispise all the world. They seemed ra- 
ther to wish for a war, than to fear it. This dis- 
posed the States to an unanimous concurrence in 
the great resolutions that were now agreed on, of 
raising ten thousand men more, and of accepting 
thirteien thousand Gennans, for whom the prince 
had, as was formerly mentioned, agreed with sbn^ 
of the princes of the empire. Amisierdam was at 
Atst cold in the matter: but they consented with 
the rest. Reports were giten out, that the French 
would settle a regulation of commerce, and tibat 
they would abandon the cardinal, and leave the af-« 
Mrs of Colen to be settled by the laWs of the em- 
pire^ Expedients were also spoke of for accc»nmo^ 
diBitmg the matter, by prince Clement's ben^ ad- 
mitted coadjutor, and by his having isonie of the 
strong places put in his hands. This was only given 
out to amuse. 
A mni. But while these things were discoursed of at the 
^!^a^h»t Hague, the world was surprised with a manifesto, 
the emfm. ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^yie king of France's name, against the 

emperor. In it, the emperor's ill designs against 
France were set forth. It also complained of the 
dector palatine's injustice to the duchess of Or- 
leans, in not giving her the succession that fdl to 
her by her brother's death, which consisted in some 
lands, cannon, fiimiture, and other moveable goods. 
It also charged him with the disturbances, in Colen, 
he having intended first to gain that to one of his 
own sons, and then engaging the Bavarian pnnce 
into it ; whose elder brother having ik) children, he 
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hoped, by toiiiging him into an ecclesiastical state^ ^^88. 



to make the succession of Bavaria fall into his own 
family. It charged the emperor likewise with a de- 
sign to force the electors to choose his son king of 
the Romans; and that the elector palatine was • 
pressing him to make peace with the Turks, in 
order to the turning his arms against France. By 
their means a great alliance was projected among 
many protestant princes to disturb cardinal Fur- 
Sternberg in the possession of Colen, to which he 
was postulated by the nutjority of the chapter. And 
this might turn to the prejudice of the catholic reli^ 77I 
gion in that territory. Upon all these considerations, 
the king of France, seeing that his enemies coul^ 
not enter into France by any other way but by that 
of PhilipsbuTg, resolved to possess himself of it, and 
then to demolish it He resolved also to take Kai- 
sarslauter from £he palatine, and to keep it, till the 
duchess of Qrileans had justice done her in her pre- 
tensions. And he also resolved to support the car-^ 
dinal in his possession of Colen. But, to balance 
this, he. offered to the house of Bavaria, that prince 
Clement should be chosen coadjutor. He offered 
also to rase Fribourg, and to restore Kaisarslauter, 
as soon as the elector palatine should pay the 
duchess of Orleans the just value of her pretensions. 
He demanded, that the truce between him and the 
empire should be turned into a peace. He proposed, 
that the king of En^and and the republic of Veniqe 
should be the mediators of this peace. And he con- 
cluded all, declaring that he would not bind himself 
to stand to the conditions now offered by him, unless 
they were accepted of before January. 

I have given a full abstract of this manifesto : for - 

T 4 
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1688. upon it did the great war begin, which lasted tiD 



Reflections the peace af Ryswick. And, upon the grounds laid 
made upon ^^^^ jj^ ji^jg manifesto, it will evidently appear^ 

whether the war was a just one, or not. This de- 
claration was much censured, both for the matter 
and for the style. It had not the air of greatness, 
which became crowned heads. The duchess of Or- 
leans's pretensions to old furniture was a strange 
rise to a war ; especially when it was not alleged, 
that these had been demanded in the forms of law, 
and that justice had been denied, which was a 
course necessarily to be observed in things of that 
nature. The judging of the secret intentions of the 
elector palatine, with relation to the house of Ba- 
varia, was absurd. And the complaints of designs to 
bring the emperor to a peace with the Turks, that so 
he might make war on France, and of the emperor's 
design to force an election of a king of the Romans, 
was the entering into the secrets of those thoughts 
which were only known to God. Such conjectures, so 
remote and uncertain, and that could not be proved, 
were a strange ground of war. If this was once ad- 
mitted, all treaties of peace were vain things, and 
were no more to be reckoned or relied on. The rea- 
son given of the intention to take Philipsbourg, be- 
cause it was the properest place by which France 
could be invaded, was a throwing off all regards to 
the common decencies observed by princes. All for- 
tified places on frontiers are intended both for re- 
sistance and for magazines ; and are of both sides 
conveniencies for entering into the neighbouring ter- 
ritory, as there is occasion for it. So here was a pre- 
772 tence set up, of beginning a war, that puts an end to 
all the securities of peace. 
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The busiii^ss of Colen was judged by the pope, 1688; 



according to the laws of the empire : and his sen- ' 
tence was final: nor could the postulation of the ma- 
jority of the chapter be valid, unless two-^thirds 
joined in it. The cardinal was commended in the 
manifesto, for his care in preserving the peace of 
Europe. This was ridiculous to all, who knew that 
he had been for many years the great incendiary, 
who had betrayed the empire, chiefly in the year 
1672. The charge that the emperor's agent had laid 
on him before the chapter was also complained of, 
as an infraction of the amnesty stipulated by the 
peace of Nim^uen. He was not indeed to be called 
to an account, in order to be punished for any thing 
done before that peace. But that did not bind up 
the emperor from endeavouring to exclude him from 
so great a dignity, which was like to prove fatal to 
the anpire. These were some of the censures that 
passed on this manifesto ; which was indeed looked 
on, by all who had considered the rights of peace 
and the laws of war, as one of the most avowed and 
solemn declarations, that ever was made, of the per- 
fidiousness of that court. And it was thought to be 
some degrees beyond that in the year 1672, in which 
that king's glory was pretended as the chief motive 
of that war. For, in that, particulars were not reck- 
oned up : so it might be supposed, he had met with 
affronts, which he did not think consistent with his 
greatness to be mentioned. But here all that could 
be thought on, even the hangings of Heidelberg, 
were enumerated: and all together amounted to 
this, that the king of France thought himself tied 
by no peace ; but that, when he suspected his neigh- 
bours were intending to make war upon him^ he 
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1^88. might upon ' such a suspicion b€^n a War on his 



part^. 
Another This monifesto against the emperor was followed 
^'"^^ by another against the pope, writ in the form of a 
letter to cardinal D'Estr^, to be given by him to 
the pope. In it, he reckoned all the partiality that 
the pope had shewed during his whole pontificate, 
both against France and in jfovour of the house of 
Austria. He mentioned the business c£ the regale ; 
his refusing the bulls to the bishops nominated by 
him ; the dispute about the franchises, of which his 
ambassadors had been long in possession ; the denyr 
ing audience, not only to his ambassador, but to a 
gentleman whom he had sent to Rome without a 
character, and with a letter writ in his own hand : 
in conclusion, he c(»nplained of the pope's breaking 
the canons of the church, in granting bulls in £eivour 
of prince Clement, and in denying justice to cardinal 
Furstemberg : for all these reasons the king was re> 
773 solved io separate the character of the most hcdy fa* 
ther frbm that of a temporal prince : and therefore 
he intended to seize on Avignon, as likewise on 
Castro, until the pope should satisfy the pretensions 
of the duke of Parma. He complained of the pope's 
not concurring with him in the concerns of the 
church, for the extirpation of heresy : in which the 
pope's behaviour gave great scandal both to the old 
catholics and to the new converts. It also gave the 
prince of Orange the boldness to go and invade the 
king of England, under the pretence of supporting 
the protestant religicm, but indeed to destroy the 
catholic religion, and to overturn the government '. 

^ The common maxim of ^ (It appears from cardinal 
princes. S. • D'Esli^'s Iwo letters, pub- 
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Upon wliidi his eoussaiAes and the writers in Hoi- 1688, 
land gave out, tkat the Wrth of the prince of Wales 
was an imposture. 

This was the first puUic mention that was made cenrares 
of the imposture of that birth: for the author ot^^^^J^ 
book writ to that purpose was punished for it in 
Holland. It was strange to see the disputes about 
the franchises made a pretence for a war : for cer-« 
tainly all sovereign princes ean make such regula* 
tions as they think fit in those matters. If they cut 
ambassadors short in any privilege, their ambassadors 
are to expect the same treatment from other princes: 
and as long as the sacredness of an ambassador's 
person and of his family was still preserved, which 
was all tiiat was a part of the law of nations, princes 
may certainly limit the extent of their other privi- 
leges, and may refuse any ambassadors who wiU nol 
submit to their regulation. The number of an am- 
bassador's retinue is not a thing that can be well de- 
fined: but if an ambassador comes with an army 
about him, instead of a retinue, he may be denied 
admittance* And if he forces it, as Lavaidin had 
done, it was certainly an set of hostility : and, in- 
stead of having a right to the character of an am- 
bassador, he might well be considered and treated as 
an enemy. 

The pqpe had observed the canons in rejecting 
cardinal Furstembui^s defective postulation. And, 
whatever might be brought from ancient canons, the . 
practice of that church for many ages allowed of the 
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1(388. dkpensatioas that the pope granted to priiice de-* 
^ ment. It was looked on by aU peoiple as a strange 

reverse of things, to see the king of France, after all 
his cruelty to the protestants, now go to make war 
on the pope; and on the other hand to see the 
whole protestant lx)dy concurring to support the au« 
thority of the pope's bulls in the business of Colen ; 
and to defend the two houses of Austria aod Ba- 
varia, by whom they were laid so low but three- 
score years before this. The French, by the war 
that they had now begun, had sent their troops to- 
wards Germany and the upper Rhine ; and so had 
774 rendered their sending an army over to England im- 
practicable : nor could they saDtd such a force into 
the bishopric of Coien as could any ways alarm the 
States. So that the invasion of Germany made the 
designs that the prince of Orange was engaged in 
both practicable and safe. 
Marshal Marshal Schomb^g came at this time into the 
•611^^ "^ country of Cleve. He was a German by birth: so 
cieve. ^hen the persecution was begun in France, he de- 
sired leave to return into his own counlxy. That 
was denied him. All the favour he could obtain 
was leave to go to Portugal. And so cruel is the 
spirit of popery, that^ though he had preserved that 
kingdom from falling under the yoke of Castille, yet 
now that he came thither for refuge, tiie inquisition 
represented that matter of giving harbour to a he- 
retic so odiously to the king, that he was forced to 
send him away. He came from thence, first to 
England; and then he passed through Holland, 
where he entered into a particular confidence with 
the prince of Orange. And being invited by the old 
elector of Bra]idenburgh,^he went to Berlin : where 
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he was made governor of Prussia, and set at the i^s. 
head of all the dector's armies. The son treated him "~~^^ 
now with the same regard that the father had for 
him : and sent him to Cleve, to command the troops 
that were sent from the empire to the defence of 
Cdlen. The cardinal offered a neutrality to the town 
of Colen. But they chose rather to accept a gar- 
rison that Schomberg sent them : by which not only 
that town was secured, but a stop was put to any 
progress the French could make, till they could get 
that great town into their hands. By these means 
the States were safe on all hands for this winter : 
and this gave the prince of Orange great quiet in 
prosecuting his designs upon England. He had often 
said, that he would never give occasion to any of his 
enemies to say, that he had carried away the best 
force of the States, and had left them exposed to 
any impressions that might be made on them in his 
absence. He had now reason to conclude, that he 
had no other risk to run in his intended expedition, 
but that of the seas and the weather. The seas were 
then very boisterous : and the season of the year was 
so far spent, that h^ saw he was to have a campaign 
in winter. But aU other things were now well se- 
cured by this ^ [too early, therefore very weak] con- 
duct of the French. 

There was a fleet now set to sea of about fifty The Dutch 
sail. Most of them were third or fourth rates, com- 
manded by Dutch officers. But Herbert, as repre- 
jieilting the prince's person, was to command in chief, 
as lieutenant-general-admiral. This was not very 
easy to the States, nor indeed to the prince himself; 

^ (The editors substituted unexpected,) 
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1^8. who thought it an absurd thing to set a stranger at 
nrnrg the head of their fleet. Nothing less would content 
Herbert. And it was said, that nothing would pro* 
bably make this English fleet come over^ and join 
with the prince, so much as the seeing one that had 
lately ccmimanded them at the head of the Dutch 
fleet K There was a transport fleet hired for carry- 
ing over the army. And this grew to be about five 
hundred vessds : for, though the horse and dragoons 
in pay were not four thousand, yet the horses 
for officers and volunteers, and for artillery and bag^ 
gage, were above seven thousand. There were arms 
provided for twenty thousand more. And, as (all) ' 
things were thus made ready. 
The prince The declaration that the piince was to publish 

of Orange V * 

declaration/ Came to bc coHsidcred. A great many draughts were 
sent fiiom Ekigland by different hands. All these were 
put in the pensioner Fagel's hands, who upon that 
made a long and heavy draught, founded on the 
grounds of the civil law, and of the law of nations. 
That was brought to me to be put in English. I saw 
he was fond of his own draught : and the prince left 
that matter wholly to him : yet I got it to be much 
shortened, though it was still too long. It set forth 
at first a long recital of all the violations of the laws 
of England, both with relation to religion, to the 
civil government, and to the administration of jus- 
tice, which have been aU opened in the series of the . 
history. It set forth next all remedies that had beisn 
tried in a gentler way ; aU which had been ineffec- 

^ This would have been a there, who was the most uni* 

good reason for setting Russe] versally hated by the seamen 

at the head of the fleet, but was of any man that ever com- 

the reverse for putting Herbert . manded at sea. D. 
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tuai. Petitioning by the greatest persons, and in 1688. 
the pri vatest manner, was made a crime. Endea- 
vours were used to pack a parliament, and to pre-^ 
engage both the votes of the electors, and the votes 
of such as upon the election should be returned to 
sit in parliament. The writs were to be addressed 
to unlawful officers, who were disabled by law to 
execute them: so that no legal parliament could 
now be brought together. In conclusion, the reasons 
of suspecting the queen's pretended delivery were 
set forth in general terms. Upon these grounds the 
prince, seeing how little hope was left of succeeding 
in any other method, and being sensible of the ruin 
both of the protestant religion, and of the constitu- 
tion of En^nd aiid Ireland, that was imminent, 
and being earnestly invited by men of aU ranks, and 
in particular by many of the peers, both spiritual 
and temporal, he resolved, according to the obliga^ 
tion he lay under, both on the princess's account 
and on his own, to go over into England, and tosee 
for proper and effectual remedies for redressing such 
growing evils in a parliament that should be law- 
fully chosen, and should sit in full freedom, accord- 
ing to the ancient custom and constitution of Eng- 
land, with which he would concur in all things that 
might tend to the peace and happiness of the nan 
tion. And he promised in particular, that he would 776 
preserve the church and the established religion, and 
that he would endeavour to unite all such as divided 
from the church to it by the best means that could 
be thought on, and that he would suffer such as 
would live peaceably to enjoy all due freedom in 
their consciences, and that he would refer the in- 
quiry into the queen's delivery to a parliament, and 
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1688. acquiesce la its decision. This the prince signed, and 

sealed on the tenth of October, With this the prince 

ordei^d letters to be writ in his name, inviting both 
the soldiers, seamen, and others, to come and join 
with him, in order to the securing their religion, 
laws, and liberties. Another short paper was drawn 
by me concerning the . measures of obedience, justi- 
fying the design, and answering the objections that 
might be made to it. Of all these many thousand 
copies were printed, to be dispersed at our landing. 
I was de- The prince desired me to go along with him as 
with the^"^ bis chaplain, to which I very readily agreed : for, 
prince. jjeiug ftiUy satisfied in my conscience that the uur 
dertaking was lawful and just, and having had a 
considerable hand in advising the whole progress of 
it, r thought it would have been an unbecoming 
fear in me to have taken care of my own person, 
when the prince was venturing his, and the whole 
was now to be put to hazard. It is true, I being a 
Scotish man by birth, had reason to expect, that, if 
I had fallen into the enemies hands, I should have 
been sent to Scotland, and put to the torture there. 
And, having this in prospect, I took care to know 
no particulars of any one of those who corresponded 
with the prince. So that knowing nothing against 
any, even torture it self could not have drawn from 
me that by which any person could be hurt. There 
was another declaration prepared for Scotland. But 
I had no other share in that, but that I corrected it 
in several places, chiefly in that which related to the 
church : for the Scots at the Hague, who were all 
presbyterians, had drawn it so, that, by many pas- 
sages in. it, the prince by an implication declared in 
favour pf presbytery. He did not see what the con- 
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sequences of those were, till I explained th^m. So 1688. 
he ordered them to be altered. And by the declara^ 
tion that matter was still entire ". 

As Sidney brought over letters from the persons Advices 
formerly mentioned, both inviting the prince to ji^" ^^^' 
come over to save and rescue the nation from ruin, 
and assuring him that they wrote that which was 
the universal sense of all the wise and good men in 
the nation: so they also sent over with him a scheme 
of advices. They advised his hd^ving a great fleet, 
but a small army: they thought, it should not ex- 
ceed six or seven thousand men. They apprehended, 
that an ill use might be made of it, if he brought 777 
over too great an army of foreigners, to infuse in 
people a jealousy that he desigped a conquest : they 
advised his landing in the north, either in Burh'ng- 
ton bay, or a little below Hull : Yorkshire abounded 
in horse: and the gentry were generally well af- 
fected, even to zeal, for the design : the country was 
plentiful, and the roads were good till within fifty 
miles of London. The earl *of Danby was earnest 
for this, hoping to have had a share in the whole 
management by the interest he believed he had in 
that country. It -was confessed, that the western 
counties were well affected: but it was said, that 
the miscarriage of Monmouth's invasion, and the 
executions which followed it, had so dispirited them, - 
that it could not be expected they would be forward 
to join ' the prince : above all things they pressed 
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1688. despatch, and all possible haste : the king had then 
but eighteen ships riding in the Downs: but a much 
greater fleet was almost ready to come out: they 
only wanted seamen, who came in very slowly. 

When these things were laid before the prince, 
he said, he could by no means resolve to come over 
with so small a force: he could not believe what 
they suggested, concerning the king's army's being 
disposed to come over to him : nor did he reckon, 
so much as they did, on the people of the country's 
coming in to him : he said, he could trust to neither 
of these : he could not undertake so great a design, 
the miscarriage of which would be the ruin 'both of 
England and Holland, without such a force, as he 
had reason to believe, would be superior to the king's 
own, though his whole army should stick to him. 
Some proposed, that the prince would divide his 
force, and land himself with the greatest part in the 
north, and send a detachment to the west under 
marshal Schomberg. They pressed the prince very 
earnestly to bring him over with him, both because 
of the great reputation he was in, and because they 
thought it was a security to the prince's person, and 
to the whole design, to have another general with 
him, to whom all would submit in Case of any dis** 
mal accident : for it seemed too much to have all 
depend on a single Ufe: and they thought that 
would be the safer, if their enemies saw another 
person capable of the command, in case they should 
have a design upon the prince's person. With this 
the prince complied easily, and obtained the elector's 
consent to carry him over with him. But he re- 
jected the motion of dividing his fleet and army. 
He said, such a divided force might be fatal : for if 
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the king should send his chief strength against the i6se. 
detachment, and have the advantage, it might lose 
the whole business ; since a misfortune in any dne 
part might be the ruin of the whole. 

When these advices were proposed to Herbert 778 
and the other seamen, they opposed the landing in 
the north vehemently. They said, no seamen had 
been consulted in that : the north coast was not fit 
for a fleet to ride in, in an east wind, which it was to 
be expected in winter might blo# so fresh thM it 
would not be possible to preserve the fleet : attd if 
the fleet was left there, the channel was open for 
such forces as might be sent from France: the 
channel was the safer sea for the fleet to ride in, as 
well as to cut dfi* the assistance from France. Yet 
the advices for this were so positive, and so often 
Repeated from England, that the prince was resolvecf 
to have split the matter, and to have landed in the' 
north, and then to have sent the fleet to lie in Che' 
channel. 

The prince continued stiU t6 cover his design, Artifioet to 
and to look towards Colen. He ordered a review design. • 
of his army, and an encampment for tw6 tnonths at 
Nimeguen. A traifl of artillery was also ordered. 
By these orders the oflBcers saw a necessity of fur- 
nishing themselves for so long a time. The main 
{)oint remained, how money should be found for so 
chargeable an expedition. The French ambassador 
had his eye upon this ; and reckoned that, when- 
soever any thing relating to it should be moveci^ it 
would be then easy to raiie an ojppdsition, or at 
least to create a' delay. But FageVs gt!eat foresight 
did prevent this. In the July before, it was repre- 
sented to the States, that *no*r by reason of tfie 

u 2 
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1688. neighbourhood of Coleii, and the war that was like 
to arise there, it was necessary to repair their places, 
both on the Rhine and the Issel, which were in a 
very bad condition. This was agreed to : and the 
charge was estimated at four millions of guilders. 
So the States created a fund for the interest of that 
money, and ordered it to be taken up by a loan. It 
was aU brought in in four days. About the end of 
September a message was delivered to the States 
from the elector of Brandenburgh, by which he un- 
dertook to send an army into his country of Cleve, 
and to secure the States from all danger on that 
side for this winter. 

Upon this, it was proposed to lend the prince the 
four millions. And this passed easily in the States, 
without any opposition, to the amazement of all 
that saw it : for it had never been known, that so 
great and so dangerous an expedition in such a sea- 
son had been so easily agreed to, without so much 
as one disagreeing vote, either at the Hague, or in 
any of the towns of Holland. All people went so 
cordially into it, that it was not necessary to employ 
much time in satisfying them, both of the lawftilness 
and of the necessity of the undertaking. Fagel had 
sent for all the eminent ministers of the chief towns 
779 of HoUand : and, as he had a vehemence as well as 
a tenderness in speaking, he convinced them evi- 
dently, that 'both their religion and their country 
were in such imminent danger, that nothing but this 
expedition could save them : they saw the perseca** 
tion^in France: and in that they might see what 
was to be expected from that religion : they saw the 
violei^:e with which the king of England was driv- 
ipg matters in his country,; which, if not stopped^ 
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would soon prevail. He sent them thus full of zeal, \68eI. 
to dispose the people to a hearty approbation and 
concurrence in this design. The ministers in Hoi* 
land are so watched over by the States, that they 
have no more authority when they meet in a body, 
in a synod, or in a classis, than the States think fit 
to allow them. But I was never in any pl^e, 
where I thought the clergy had generally so much 
credit with the people, as they have there : and they 
employed it all upon this occasion very diligently, 
and to good purpose. Those who had no regard to 
religion, yet saw a war begun in the empire by the ^ 
French. And the publication of the alliance be- 
tween Prance and England by the French ambassa- 
dor, made them conclude that England would join 
with France. They reckoned they could not stand 
before such an united force, and that therefore it 
was necessary to take England out of the hands of 
a prince who was such a firm ally to France. All 
the English that lived in Holland, especially the 
merchants that were settled in Amsterdam, where 
the opposition was like to be strongest, had such 
positive advices of the disposition that the nation 
and even the army were in, that, as this under^ 
taking was considered as the only probable means 
of their preservation, it seemed so well concerted, 
that little doubt was made of success, except what 
arose from the season; which was not only far 
spent, but the winds were both so contrary and so 
stormy for many weeks, that a forcible stop seemed 
put to it by the hand of Heaven. 

Herbert went to sea with the Dutch fleet : and The Dutch 

put to sea. 

was ordered to stand over to the Downs, and to 
look on the English fleet, to try. if any would come 

u 3 
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1688. over, of wj^iph some hop^ were givan ; or to engage 



' ' thepi, white they were then not above eighteen or 

twenty ships strong, But the contrary winds vmde 
this not only impraeticable, but g^ve great reason 
to fear that a great part of the fleet would he either 
Host or disabled. These continued for above a fort- 
^ght, and gave us at the Hague a mdancholy pro^ 
9p€^t. Ha*bert also found, that the fleet was neither 
80 strong nor so weU manned as he had expected. 
780 All the Englijsh that wejre scattered about the 

^w m"" Pro^nces, or in Germany, came to the Hague. 

gonsat the Amoug thcse thcTe was one Wildman, who, fnrni her 
ing an agitator in CromwelTs army, had been a con- 
stimt meddler on all occasions in every thing that 
looked like sedition, and seemed inclined to oppose 
every thing that was uppermost. He brought his 
usual ill humour alcmg with him, having a pecidtar 
talent in possessing others by a sort of cimtagion with 
jealousy and discontent. To these the prince ordered 
his declaratimi to be shewed. Wildman took great 
exceptions to it, .with which he possessed many to 
mich a degree, that they b^an to say, they would 
not engage upon those grounds. Wildman had 
drawn one, in which he had laid down a scheme of 
the government of England, and then had set forth 
many particulars in which it had been violated, car* 
rying these a great way into king Charles's reign ; 
all which he supported by many authorities from 
law books. He objected to the prince's insisting so 
much on the dispensing power, and on what had 
been done to the bishops. He said, there was cer^ 
tainly a dispensing power in the crown, practised 
for some ages : very few patents passed in which 
thore was not a non ohatante to one or more acts of 
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parUattient: this power had been too &r stretched i^bb. 
of late : but the stretching of a power that was in ^ 
the crown could not be a just ground of war : the 
king had a right to bring any man to a trial : the 
bishops had a fair trial, and were acquitted, and dis- 
charged upon it: in all which there was nothing 
done contrary to law. All this seemed mysterious, 
when a known repuUican was become an advocate 
for prerc^tive. His design in this was deep and 
spiteiuL He saw that, as the declaration Was drawn, 
the church party would come in, and be well re- 
ceived by the prince : so he, who designed to sepa- 
rate the i»inQe and them at the greatest distance 
from one another, studied to make the prince de- 
clare against those grievances, in which many of 
them were concerned, and which some among them 
had promoted. The earl of Macclesfield, with the 
lord Mordaunt» and many others, joined with him 
in this ^. But the earl of Shrewsbury, together with 
Sidney, Russel, and some others, were as positive iii 
their opinion, that the prince ought not to look so 
far back as into king Charles's reign : this would 
disgust many of the, nobility and gentry, and almost 
all the dei^ : so they thought the declaration was 
to be so conceived, as to draw in the body of the 
whole nation : they were all alarmed with the dis- 
pensing power : and it would seem very strange to 
see an invasion, in which thk was not set out as the 
main ground of it : every man could distinguish be- 
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1688. tween the dispensing with a special act in a parti- 
irTcular case, and a total dispensing with laws to se- 
cure the nation and the religion : the ill designs of 
the court, as well as the affections of the nation, 
had appeared so evidently in the bishops' trial, that 
if no notice was taken of it, it would be made use of 
to possess all people with an opinion of the prince's 
ill will to them. Russel said, that any reflections 
made on king Charles's reign would not only carry 
over all the high church party, but all the army, 
entirely to the king. Wildman's declaration was 
much objected to. The prince could not enter into 
a discussion of the law and government of England : 
that was to be left to the parliament: the prince 
could only set forth the present and public griev- 
ances, as they were transmitted to him by those 
upon whose invitation he was going over. This 
was not without some difficulty ovepcome, by alter- 
ing some few expressions in the first draught, and 
leaving out some circumstances. So the declaration 
was printed over again, with some amendments. 
^•-y In the beginning of October the troops marched 
y^- from Nimeguen were put on board in the Zuyder sea, 
where they lay above ten days before they could get 
out of the Texel. Never was so great a design 
executed in so short a time. A transport fleet of 
five hundred vessels was hired in three days* time. 
All things, as soon as they were ordered, were got 
to be so quickly ready, that we were amazed at the 
despatch. It is true, some things were wanting, 
and some things had been forgot. But when the 
greatness of the equipage was considered, together 
with the secrecy with which it was to be conducted 
till the whole design was to be avowed, it seemed 
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much more strange that so little was wanting, or 1688. 
that so few things had been forgot. Benthink, 
Dykvelt, Herbert, and Van Hulst, were for two 
months constantly at the Hague giving all neces- 
sary orders, with so little noise that nothing broke . 
out all that while. Even in lesser matters favour- 
able circumstances concurred to cover the design. 
Benthink used to be constantly with the prince, 
being the person that was most entirely trusted and 
constantly employed by him: so that his absence 
from him, being so extraordinary a thing, might 
have given some umbrage. But all the summer 
his lady was so very ill, that she was looked on 
every day as one that could not live three days to 
an end : so that this was a very just excuse for his 
attendance at the Hague. 

I waited on the princess a few days before weTheprin- 
left the Hague. She seemed to have a great load o?thi^8r 
on her spirits, but to have no scruple as to the law- 
fulness of the design. After much other discourse, I 
said, that if we got safe to England, I made no great 
doubt of our success in all other things. I only beg- 
ged her pardon to teU her, that if there should hap- 782 
pen to be at any time any disjointing between the 
prince and her, that would ruin all. She answered 
me, that I heeded fear no such thing : if any per- 
son should attempt that, she would treat them so, 
as to discourage all others from venturing on it for 
the friture. She was very solemn and serious, and 
prayed God earnestly to bless and direct us. 

On the sixteenth of October, O. S. the wind that Ti»e prfnce 

took leave 

had stood so Ions in the west, came into the east, of the 
So orders were sent to all to haste to Helvoet-Sluys. ' 
That morning the prince went into the assembly of 
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the states general, to take leave of them. He said 
to them, he was extreme sensible of the Iqndness 
thej had all shewed him upon many occasions : he 
took God to witness, he had served them faithfiiUy, 
ever since they had trusted him with the govern- 
ment, and that he had never any end before .his 
eyes but the good of the country : he had pursued 
it always : and if at any time he erred in his judg- 
ment, yet his heart was ever set on procuring their 
safety and prosperity. He took Ood to witness, he 
went to England with no other intentions, but those 
he had set out in his declaration ^ : he did not know 
how Grod might dispose of him : to his providence 
he committed himself: whatsoever might become of 
him, he conunitted to them the care of their coun** 
try, and recommended the princess to them in a 
most particular manner : he assured them, she loved 
their country perfectly, and equally with h^ own : 
he hoped, that whatever might happen to him, they 
would still protect her, and use her as ^e well da* 
served : and so he took leave. It was a sad, -but a 
kind parting. Some of every province offered at an 
answer to what the prince had said : but they all 
melted into tears and passion : so that their speeches 
were much broken, very short, and extreme tender. 
Only the prince himself cimtinued firm in his usual 



y Then he was perjured ; for 
be designed to get tiie crown, 
which he denied in the declare* 
tion. S. (Not expressly, if 
implicitly; nay, see a note at 
p. 63 1 . Indeed according to the 
instructions sent by the states 
of the United Provinces to their 
ministers at the several courts 
of Europe, ** the prince of 



** Orange had protested to them, 
** that be had not the least in- 
" tention to invade or subdue 
*' England, or remove the king 
" from his throne," &c. See 
Ralph's Hist. p. 1024. In his 
letter also to the emperor, in- 
serted by Dalrymple in his Ap- 
pendix, U. p. 254, the prinoe dis- 
avows any design on the crown.) 
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grurity and pUegm. When he cam^ t^ H^lvoet* 1688. 
Sinjs^ the transport fleet had consumed so much of ' 

their provisions, that three days of the goqd wind 
were lost, before all were siipplied anew. 

At last, on the nineteenth of October, the prince we sailed 
went aboard, and the whole fleet sailed out that Maes, 
night. But the next daj the wind turned into th« 
north, and settled in the north*west. At night a 
great storm rose. We wrought against it all tb^ 
night, and the next day. But it was in vain to 
struggle any longer. And so vast a fleet run no 
small hazard, being obliged to keep together, and 
yet not to come too near one another. On the twenty- 
first in the afternoon the signal was given to go in 
again : and on the twenty-second the far greater part 
got safe into port. Many ships were at first want- 
ing, and were believed to be lost. But after a few 783 
days all came in. There was not one ship lost ; nor ^^ J*^,^ 
so mudh as any one man, except one that was blown 
from the shrouds into the sea. Some ships were so 
shattered, that as soon as they came in, and all was 
taken out of them^ they immediately simk down. 
Only five hundred horses died for want of air. Men 
are upon such occasions i^t to flatter themselves 
upon the points of Providence. In France and 
England, as it was bdieved that pur loss was much 
greater than it proved to be, so they triumphed not 
a litHe, as if God had fought against us, and de- 
feated the whole design. We on our part, who 
found our selves deliv^ed out of so great a storni 
and so vast a danger, looked on it as a mark of 
God's great care of us, who, though he had not 
changed the course of the winds and seas in our 
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1688. favour, yet had preserved us while we were in such 
apparent danger, beyond what could have been ima- 
gined ^ The States were not at all discouraged 
with this hard beginning, but gave the necessary 
orders for supplying us with every thing that we 
needed. The princess behaved herself at the Hague 
suitably to what was expected from her. She or- 
dered prayers four times a day, and assisted at them 
with great devotion. She spoke to nobody of af- 
fairs, but was calm and silent. Th6 States ordered 
some of their body to give her an account of all 
their proceedings. She indeed answered little : but 
in that little she gave them cause often to admire 
her judgment./ 
coDsuiu- In England the court saw now, that it was in 
Sii^ vain to dissemble or disguise their fears any more. 
Great consultations were held there. The earl of 
Melfort, and all the papists, prpposed the seizing 
on all suspected persons, and the sending them to 
Portsmouth. The earl of Sunderland opposed this 
vehemently. He said, it would not be possible to 
seize on many at the same time: and the seizing 
on a few would alarm all the rest : it would drive 
them in to the prince, and furnish them with a pre- 
tence for it: he proposed rather, that the king 
would do such popular things, as might give some 
content, and lay that fermentation with which the 
nation was then, as it were, distracted. This was 
at that time complied with: but all the popish 
party continued upon this to charge lord Sunder- 
land, as one that was in the king^s counsels only to 
betray them ; that had before diverted the offer of 

' Then still it miut be a miracle. S. 
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assistance irom France, and now the securing those i<588. 
who were the most likely to join and assist the 
prince". By their importunities the king was at 
last so prevailed on, that he turned him out of all 
his places : and lord Preston was made secretary of 
state. The fleet was now put out, and was so 
strong, that, if they had met the Dutch fleet, pro- 
bably they would have been too hard for them, 
especially considering the great transport fleet that 784 
they were to cover. All the forces that were in 
Scotland were ordered into England : and that king- 
dom was left in the hands of their militia. Several 
regiments came like\y^ise from Ireland. So that the 
king's army was then about thirty thousand strong* 
But, in order to lay the heat that was raised in the 
natiottfthe king sent for the bishops; and set out 
the injustice of this unnatural invasion that the 
prince was designing : he assured them of his affect 
tions to the church of England ; and protested, he 
had never intended to carry things further than to an 
equal liberty of conscience : he desired they would 



» The duke of Shandos told 
me^ as a thing he knew to be 
true, that the king of France 
wrote to king James, to let 
him know that he had certain 
intelligenbe that the design 
^SjTas upon England, and that 
he would immediately besiege 
Maestricht, which would hinder 
the Stated from parting with 
any of their force for such an 
expedition ; but the secret must 
be kept inviolably from any of 
his ministers. Soon after, the 
States ordered six thousand men 
tp.be sent to Maestricht; upon 
which the king of France de* 



sired to know if king James 
had revealed it to any body, for 
he himself had to none but 
Louvoy, and if he had betrayed 
him, should treat him accord- 
ingly. King James*s answer 
was, that he never told it tO' 
any body but lord Sunderland, 
who, he was very sure, was too 
much in his interest to have: 
discovered . it : upon which the 
king of France said, he saw 
plainly, that king James was a 
man cut out for destruction, 
and there was no possibility of 
helping him, D< 
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1688. declare their abhorrence of this invanon, and thaf 
they would offer him their advice, what was fit for 
him to do; , They declined the point of abhorrence, 
and advised the present summoning a parliament; 
and that in the mean while the ecclesiastical com- 
mission might be bnds:en, the proceedings against 
die bishop of London ^ and Magdalen college might 
be reversed, and that the law might be again put in 
its channel. This they delivered with great gravity, 
and with a courage that recommended them to the 
wiiole nation. There was an order sent them from 
the king afterwards, requiring them to compose aif 
office for the present occasion. The prayers were 
so well drawn, that even those who wished for the 
prince might have joined in them. The church 
party did now shew their apiH*obation of the prince's 
expedition in such terms, that many were surprised 
at it, both then atid since that time. They spoke 
openly in favour of it. They eitpressed thdr grief 
to see the wind so cross. They wished for an ea(st 
wind, which on that occasion was called the protest- 
ant wind. They spoke with great scorn of all that 
the court was then doing to re^in the hearts of the 
nation. And indeed the proceedings of the court 
that way Were so cold and so forced, that few were- 
Uke to be deceived by them, but those who had a 
mind to be deceived. The writs for a pailiament 
were often ordered to be made ready for the seal, 
and were as often stopped. Some were sealed, and 
given out : but they were quickly called in again. 

^ (The kh^ had assured the they ofibred tlicsr ten articles 

bishops, at his first inter- of advice, in' none of which 

view with thert, of his inten- his case is mentioned. But the 

tion to take otf the bishop of^ at]th<5r confounds the tWo in- 

London's suspension, before terviews.) 
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The old chmtars ^ete ordered to be restored again. 1688. 
Jefferies himself carried back the charter of the city 
of London, and put on the appearances of joy and 
heartiness when he gave it to them. All men saw 
through that affectation : for he had raised himself 
chiefly upon the advising or promoting that matter 
of the surrender, d.nd the forfeiture of the charters. 
An order was also sent to the bishop of Winchester, 
to put the president of Magdalen college again in pos- 
session. Yet, that order not being executed when 
the news was brought that the prince and his fleet 
were blown back, it was countermanded; which 
plainly shewed what it was that drove the court 785 
into so much compliance, and how long it was lik6 
to last ^. 
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^ The bishop of Winchester 
assured me otherwise. S. (Even 
Hume, in his History, in the 
rdgn G^ James II. p. 435, speaks 
of the common belief, that, '' as 
intelligence arrived of a great 
disaster having be^ien the 
Dutch fleet, the king re- 
'* called for some time the con- 
" cessions which he had order- 
ed to be made to Magdalen 
college." But the extracts 
from the papers of Dr. Thomas 
Smith, which have been since 
published in the Bibgraphia Bri- 
tannica, vol. vi. p. 3731, and a 
letter written by Dr. Finch, war- 
den of All Souls college, at- 
tested by Carte> in Macpher- 
sott*s Original Papers, vol. i. 
p. 273, and now preserved in 
Worcester coll^ library, prove, 
that the bishop of Winchester, 
who had arrived in Oxford for 
the purpose of restoring the 
college, was recalled on the 



20tk of October, by an ofder 
from lord Sunderland to attend 
the privy council on the 2 2d, 
when the depositions concera" 
ing ,the birth of the prince of 
Wales were taken, and ordered 
to be enrolled. Now the pritice 
of Orange*s fleet was driven 
back by a storm, which took 
place not before the 21st, as 
appears both from bishop Bur*' 
net*s ^account of it and from 
various other documents. The 
king is said to hate been much 
displeased at finding that his 
directions to reinstate the so- 
ciety had not been ex^eutftd-, 
and to have sent the bishop 
again to Oxford for the pur- 
pose. The college was restored 
by him on the 25th, exactly a 
year afi^r the president had 
been ejected. Consult also Mac- 
pherson's Hist, of Great Bri- 
tain, vol. i. p. 518. But Ralphj 
in his brief notice of this aflair. 
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a 668. The matter of the greatest concern, and that 
Proofs could not be dropped, but was to be supported, was 
t^Tblrth^f <^he birth of the prince of Wales. And therefore the 
Twi°^ ^ourt thought it necessary, now in an after game, to 
offer some satisfaction in that point"*. So a great 
meeting was called, not only of all the privy coun- 
sellors and judges, but of all the nobility then in 
town. To these the king complained of the great 
injury that was done both him and the queen by 
the prince of Orange, who accused them of so black 
an imposture: he said, he believed there were few 
princes then alive, who had been bom in the pre- 
sence of more witnesses than were at his son's birth: 
he had therefore called them together, that they 
might hear the proof of that matter. It was first 
proved, that the queen was delivered abed, while 
many, were in the room ; and that they saw the 
child soon after he was taken from the queen by 
the midwife. But in this the midwife was the sin- 
gle witness ; for none of the ladies had felt the child 
in the queen's belly. The countess of Sunderland 
did indeed depose, that the queen called to her to 
give her her hand, that she might feel how the child 
lay, to which she added, which I did; but did not 
say whether she felt the child or not : and she told 
the duchess of Hamilton, from whom I had it, that 
when she put her hand into the bed, the queen held 
it, and let it go no lower than her breasts. So that 
really she felt nothing. And this deposition, brought 
to make a show, was an evidence against the mat- 

at p. 1023, has mistaken the Dutch fleet from the Downs, 

contrary winds and tempestuous for the storm in question.) 

weather, which the bishop men- ^ And this was the proper 

tions to have driven back the time. S. 
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t^ mther than for it ; and Was a violeiit pf^kmip- ^^8' 



t]0Q of an impofitiH^ mid of an artifice to cx)¥er it. 
Many ladies deposed, that they had often seen the 
marks of milk cm the queen's linen, near her breasts. 
Two or three deposed, that they saw it running out 
at the nipple. All these deposed, that they saw 
miik before the pretended delivery. But none of 
them deposed concerning milk after the deUvery, 
though natifire sends it then in greater abundance : 
and the queen had it always in» such a plenty, that 
some weeks passed after her delivery, before she 
was quite freed from it. The ladies did not name 
the time in which they saw the milk, except one, 
who named the month of May. But, if the particu- 
lars mentioned before^ that happened on Easter 
Monday, are reflected on, and if it appears probable 
by these that the queen miscarried at that time; 
then all that the ladies mentioned of milk in her 
breasts, particularly she that fixed it to the month 
of May, might have followed upon that miscar- 
riage, and be no proof concerning the late birth. 
Mrs. Pierce, the laundress, deposed that she took 
linen from the queen's body once, which carried the 786 
marks of a delivery. But she spoke only to one 
time. Tlmt was a main circumstance. And if it 
had been true, it must have been often done, and 
was capable of a more copious proof, since there is 
occasion for such things to be ofl;en looked on, and 
well considered. The lady Wentworth was the sin- 
gle witness that deposed, that she had felt the child 
move in the queen's belly. She was a bedchamber 
woman, as well as a single witness : and «he fixed 
it on no time. If it was very early, she might have 
been mistaken : or if it was before Easter Monday, 
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it might be tnie, and yet have no illation to this 
birth ^ This was the substance of this evidence, 
which was ordered to be enrolled and printed. But, 
when it was published, it had a quite contrary ^eet 
to what the court expected from it. The ppesump- 
tion of law before this was all in favour of the birth, 
since the parents owned the child : so. that the proof 
lay on the other side, and ought to be offered by 
those who called it in question. But, now that this 
proof was brought, which was so apparently defec- 
tive, it did not lessen but increase the jealousy with 
which the nation was possessed : for aU people con- 
cluded, that, if the thing had been true, it must 
have been easy to have brought a much more co- 
pious proof than was now jmblished to the world ^. 



« (See before, p. 750. The lady 
Wentworth told dean Hickes, 
It. was about a moatk before 
her majesty was delivered. And 
Mrs. Dawson, a protestant as 

' well as lady Wentworth, who 
heard all her ladyship said, af- 
firn^ed it was within the month. 
Her ladyship further said, that 
when, by the queen*s pemiis* 
sion, she felt her, she telt the 
child stir very strongly, ** as 

. •• strongly,'* said she, ^*as ever 

.. " I felt any of xaj own." She 
mentioned also a time after 
this, when she remarked the 
motion of the child. Lady Went- 
worth's Testimony, of which 
an account is given below at 

^p. 817. The prince was born 
on Trinity Sunday, the loth 
of June, consequently the cir- 

! cumstaooe mentioned by lady 
Wentwi3rth took place long af- 
ter Easter.) 

. ^ (It appears, from the De- 



positions, that twelve ladies of 
high rank, six of whom were 
protestants,. besides a great ma- 
ny protestant noblemen, physi- 
cians, and female attendants, at- 
tested in a very full and most 
satisfactory manner the delivery 
of the queen : some of them 
swore, that they saw the navel 
string^ of the infant cut just 
after its separation from the 
mother. To this authentic do- 
cument lies an appeal from the 
£ilse representations here given. 
It is proper to bring forward 
what is added by dean Hickes 
to the testimony of lady Isa- 
bella Wentworth, before ad- 
duced. ** We then happened 
" to mention her printed Depo- 
*' sition, which gave me occa- 
*' sion to say, that though it 
" was satisfiEictory, yet for the 
'* sake of the prejudiced I wish 
** it had contained more parti- 
" cuian. Upon which she said. 
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it was much observed, that princess Anne was 
not present. She indeed excused herself. She 
thought she was breeding : and all motion was for- 
bidden her. None believed that to be the true rea- 
son; for it was thought, that the going from one 
apartment of the court to another could not hurt 
her. So it was looked on as a colour that shewed 
she did not bdieve the thing, and' that therefore 
she would not by^ her being present seem to give 
any credit to it ^. 

This was \ the state of affairs in England, while 
we lay at Helvoet-Sluys, where we continued till 
the first of November. Here Wildman created a 
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that when she was sent to, to 
appear before the council^ she 
knew not why she was sum- 
moned to appear there, al- 
most till the moment she was 
ready to go; nor had she 
known it till she had come 
thither, but that notice was 
sent her when she was ready 
to go, that she must come 
in a gown : which made her 
stay to change her clothes. 
While she was doing that, 
her son, then page to the 
queen, came and told her 
why she was called to appear 
before the council. This her 
ladyship told me, to, let me ' 
know how little time she had 
to recollect and prepare her- 
self; also i^eemg to what 

Mrs. Brid^fet H then said, 

that the deposers had such 
short and imperfect notice of 
what tbey were to do, that 
they might advise with' no- 
'body^ for fear it should be said 
they were tampered with, be* 
fore they came to be examined 
about the prince's birth/*) 



t^ I have reason to believe 
this to be true of the princess 
Anne. S. (See an account of 
the conduct of the princess re- 
specting this af&ir, in Henry 
earl of Clarendon's I>iary» pp. 
77, 79, 81, 103. She was act- 
ing an interested part, lu^der the 
influence of a violent bad wo- 
man, the wife of lord Churchill. 
" I told lady Wentworth/' 
(says Dr. Hickes, in his ac- 
count of this lady*s testimony, 
given in the year 1 703, and men- 
tioned thrice before,) " how the 
bishop of Worcester (Lloyd) 
gave out, that he had heard 
the queen that now is, I mean 
" queen Ann, express her dis- 
" satisfaction of the truth of the 
** prince of Wales*s birth, and 
<< give such reasons for it, as 
" would convince any one he 
** was an impostor, except such 
** as were obstinate. * I am confi- 
" dent,* replied my lady, * the 
bishop wrongs her majesty, 
who I am persuaded cannot 
disbelieve the prince's birth.' '* 
See notes at p. 749 and 751.) 
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1689. new <ti9ttirbmce. He plainly hael a shew of cou- 
rage, Jiut w&s, at le«t then, a coward. He pos- 
sessed some 1^ the English with an opinion, t^at 
the design wajs now irrecoverahiy lost. Thfa was 
entertained by matiy, who were willing to hearken 
to any proposition that set danger at k distance 
from thei^iely^es. Th^ were stiH magnifying the 
English fleet, and undervaluing the Dutdi. They 
went so ^r in this, that they proposed to the prince, 
that Herbert should be ordered to go over t© tlie 
cops^ of England, and either fight the English fleet, 
or fi)rce them in: and in that case the transport 
fleet might venture ova*; whidi otherwise they 
thought could not be safely done. This some urged 
with such earnestness, that nothing but the prince's 
787 authority, and Schomberg's credit, could have with*- 
stood it. The prince told than, the season was now 
so far spent, that the losing of more time was the 
losing the whole design: fleets might lie long in 
view of one another, before it could be possible for 
them to come to an engagement, though both ades 
equally desired it ; but much longer, if any one of 
them avoided it: it was not possible to keep the 
army, especially the horse, long at sea : and it was 
no easy matter to take them all out, and to ^ip 
them again: afta* the Wind had stood so long in 
the west, there was reason to hope it would turn to 
the east : and when that should come, no time was 
to be lost : for it would sometimes blow so fresh 
in a few days as to freeze up the river; so that it 
would not be possible to get out all the winter long. 
With these things he rather silenced than quieted 
them. All this while the men of war were still 
riding at sea, it heiug a continued storm for some 
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weeks. The prince smt oiit several advioe boats ^^^* 



with orders to th^n to come in. But they could 
not come up to theim; On the twtotj-*setenth of 
October there wdOk fM* six boolrs together a most 
dreadful storn^ : so that there were few among us, 
that did n^t conclade, thut the best part ^ the fleet, 
aad hj consequaioe that the whole design, was lost. 
Many, tlat hare pated for hetoes, y^ shewed thi^i. 
the agOBues of fear hi their looka and wkcde deport* 
meoL The {nrmce still retained his usual calmness, 
and the same traitqiiYHity of spirit^ thai I had ob« 
served in hmt iu: hia happiest days. On the twenty- 
eighth it cidmed a IfitHe, and our fleet came ali is, 
to our great joy. The rudder of one third rate was 
IhoIwi: and that was aH the hurt tfait the atorm 
bad done. At last the mudi Icoiged &sr east wind; 
came. And so hard a thing it was to set sa vast a 
body in motion, that two days of this w^d were 
lost befiare! eSl coidd be quite ready. 

On the fiiBt of November^ Oi & we sailed outwe sailed 
with the eiienk^ tide; but made little way that^ap^iTl 
night, that so owr fleet might come outi and move^^^^^"^ 
in order. We tried next day trll noon, if it was 
possible to sail northward ; but the wind was so 
strong and full in the east, tlhat we could not move 
that way. About noon the signal was giten to steer 
westward. This wind not only diverted us from 
that unhappy course, but it kept the English fleet 
in the river : so that it was not possible for them to 
come out, though they were come down as far as to 
the Gunfleet. By this means we had the sea open» 
to us, with a feir wiBd and a safe naTigatian. Oi» 
the third we passed between Dover and Calais^ and 
before ni^t came in sight of the Isle of Wight. 

X 3 
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1688. The next day, being the day in which the prince 



was both bom and married, he fancied, if lie could 
land that daj, it would look auspicious to the armj, 
788 and animate the scddiers* But we all, who consi- 
dered, that the daj following, being gunpowder 
treason daj, our landing that day might have a 
good effect on the minds of the English nation, 
were better jdeased to see that we could land no 
sooner* Torbay was thought the best place for 
our great fleet to lie in : and it was resolved to land 
the army, where it could be best done near it; reck- 
oning, that being at such a distance from London, 
we could provide ourselves with horses, and put 
every thing in order before the king could march 
his army towards us, and that we should lie some 
time at Exeter for the refreshing our men. I was 
in the ship, with the prince's other domestics, that 
went in the van of the whole fleet. At noon cm the 
fourth Russel came on board us with the best of all 
the English pilots that they had brought over. He 
gave him the steering of the ship ; and oidered Inm 
to be sure to sail so, that next mcnming we should 
be short of Dartmouth: for it was intended that 
some of the ships should land there, and that the 
rest should sail into Torbay. The pilot thought, he 
could not be mistaken in measuring our course: 
and believed that he certainly kept within orders, 
till the morning shewed us we were past Torbay 
and Dartmouth./ The wind, though it had abated 
much of its first violence, yet was stiU fiiU in the 
east : so now it seemed necessary for us to sail on 
to Plymouth, which must have engaged us in a long 
and tedious campaign in winter, through a very ill 
country. Nor were we sure to be received at Ply- 



V 
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■moutb. Thie earl of Bath, who "WB^ govemoi^, 'had iGss. 
sent by Russd a jHromise to die prince to come and 
join him : yet it was not likely, that he would be so 
forward as to receive us at our first coming. The 
ddays he made aUberwards, pretending that he was 
managing the garrison, whereas he was indeed stay- 
ing till he saw how the matter was like to b^ de^ 
dded, shewed us how fatal it had proved, if we had 
been forced to sail on to Plymouth. But while 
-Russel was in .no small disorder, after he saw the 
pilot's error, (upon wfaidi he bade me go to my 
prayers, for all was lost,) and as he was ordering 
the boat to be cleared to go aboard the prince, on a 
sudden, to dll our wonder, it calmed a little* And 
then the wind turned into the soatii: and a soft 
and happy gale of wind carried in the whole fleet in 
four hours' time into Torbay;/ Immediately a^ many we landed 
hmded as ^uvenfeBtfy couW. As soon a. the prince ** '"''^^- 
and marshal Schomberg got td shore, they were fiir- ^ li^^^^ 
nished with such horses as the village of Bi'oxholme ^ 
could afford ; and rode up to view the" grounds, ~ 
which they found as convenient as could be ima* 
gined Sot the foot in that season. It was not a cold 
night: otherwise the soldiers, who had been kept 
warm aboard, might have suffered much by it. As 789 
soon as I landed, I made what haste I could to the 
place where the prince was ; who took me heartily 
by the hand, and asked me, if I would not now be* 
Ueve predestination. I told him, I would never for^ 
get that providence of God, which had appeared so 
signally on this occasion ^^ He was cheerfuUer than 

^ (Cumiinghain, according to ^^ affairs, asked the prince of 

the translation of the Latin '* Orange, which way he intend- 

MS. of his History of England, '* ed to march, and when? and 

say8,that"Dr.BurnetiWhoun- '•desired to be employed by 

** derstood but liule of military ** him in whatev^ service he 
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i6g8> ordjnary. Yet he retorn^d soon to his usual gira- 
vity. . The prince sest for alt the fishermen of the 
jj^aoe; and ad^ed th^n, which waa the proper^t 
place for landifig his holme, which alt apprehended 
would be a tedkms business, and might ludd some 
days. But next nioming he was shewed a jiace, a 
quarter of a mile bctow the village, where the ships 
could be brought very near the land, against a good 
shore, and the horses would not be put to swim 
above twenty yards. This proved to be so hiq^ 
for oar landing, though we came to it by mere acd* 
dent, that^ if we had ordered the whole island round 
to be sounded, we could not have found » properet 
place for it* There was a dead calm all that morn- 
ing: and in three hours* time aU oar horse weve 
kmded, with as mnch ba^age as was necessary till 
we got to Exeter/ The artillery and heavy baggage 
were left aboard, and cwdered to Topsham, the sesk 
port to Exeter. AU that bdmiged to us was so 
soon and so happily landed, that by the next day at 
noon we were in liiU mardi, and marched foiar miles 
that night. We had from thence twenty miles to 
Exeter: and we resolved to make haste thither^ 
But, as we were now happily landed, and manDhing, 
we saw new and nnthought of characters of a fo- 
vourable providence Vrf* God watching over us. We 
had no sooner got thus disengaged from our fleet, 
than a new and great storm blew ftt>m the west ; 
from which our fleet, being covered by the land, 
couM receive no prejudice : but the king's fleet had 
got out as the wind calmed, and in pursuit of us 
was come as far as the Ii^e of Wight, when this 

*<. should think fit. The prince ** and advised, if he had 9 mind 
*^ only «»ked, what he now <* to be busy, to consult the ca- 
** thought of predestination ? *' noos/' VoL i. p, 88.) 
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contrary wind turned iqion them* Thej^ tried i»<iiat IlG&b: 



aiey coaM to porsaie ua : but they wete so iftattered 

by some days of tkb stom^ that thej nwrei Ibroed^ 

to go into Portsmouth, and were no more fit fdr^ 

service that year. Hiis was a greater happabess* 

than we were then aware of: for the lord Savtr- 

mouth assured me son^ time after, tlmt, whaterep 

^;imes we had heard and believed, either of ^ officers 

or seamen, he was oonfident. tiiey wxaild all hmef 

fought very heartity. But now, b^ the inmediatej 

hand of Heffiiren> we were masters of the s^ia witiiout: 

a blow. I never fowid a disposiiicBi to superstitions 

in my teaqper: I wasiaiher isidiiied tot be phfloasN* 

pfaical upon dl oocasioDS. Yet I must confess, thaV 

this strange ordering c£ t^. winds and seasons, just 

to change, as oui* lobars reiynired; it,^ could not b«t. 

make deep impressions on me, us wdlas^onaS that^ 

observed it Those fiimous veiises o£ Claudiani seemed 790 

to be more i^pKoable to the prince, than to hkn tihey 

were made cai : 

O nimiufn dSecte Deo^ cu% tfURHat atherj 
Et corifuraH v&mmi ckl datdca vend I 

Heaven^s favourite, for whom the skies do fight. 
And all the winds eooapidpe to guide thee right I 

The prince made haste to Exeter, where he stayed 
ten days, both for refreshing his troops, and for giv- 
ing the country time to shew their affections. Both 
the clergy and magistrates of Exeter were very fear- 
ful, and very backward. The bishop and the dean 
ran away K And the clergy stood off, though they 
were sent for, and very gently spoke to by the 

* For which Lamplew (Lam- refusal ; that is to say, assisted 
plugh) the bishop, was made at the coronation, the bishop of 
archbishop of York by king London performing the cere- 
James, and afterwards crowned monies, as suffragan of Canter- 
king William, upon Sandcroft's bury. D. 
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1^S88f priiice. The tiHtith was, the doctoiies of passive 



obedience imd non-resistance had been carried so 
&r^ and preached so mudi, that clergymen mAier 
could not all on the sudden get out of tiiat entangle** 
ment, into which they had l^ long thinking and 
speaking all one way involved tiiemselvesy or they 
were ashamed to make so quick a turn« Yet cai^. 
was taken to protect them and then* houses every 
whej*e : so that no sort of violence nor rudeness wasr. 
offered to any of them. The prince gave mie full 
authority to do this : and I todk so particular a care 
of it, that we heard of no complaints. The ariny 
was kept under such an exact discipline, tlmt erery 
thing was paid for where it was demanded ; though 
the sddiers ware contented with such moderate en* 
tertainment, that the people generally asked but lit* 
tie for what they did eat. We stayed a we^ tA 
{ Exeter, before any of the gentleman of the country 
sbonxt came in to the jprince K Every day some per* 
sons of condition came from other parts. The iirst 
were the lord Colchester, the eldest son of Uie earl 
of Rivers, and the lord Wharton ), Mr. Ruissel, the 
lord RusseFs brother, and the earl of Abington. 
^ ^^il '^^^ ^^S came down to Salisbury, and sent his 
to come troops twcuty milcs further. Of these, three regi- 

over to the *^ 

prince. k The duke of Shrewsbmy moi^t them was who should 

told me the prince was much run the hazard of being the 

surprised at this backwardness first ; but iC th^ ice were once 

in joining with him, and began broken, they would be as much 

to suspect he was betrayed, and afraid of being the last : which 

had some thoughts of return- proved very true. D. (This 

ing ; in which case he resoRed nqte has been previously pub- 

to publish the names of all lish^d by Dalrymple in his^Mer 

those that had invited him moirs^ vol. ii. p. 349.) 
over : which, he said, would be 1 Famous for his cowardice 

but a just return for their in the rebellion of 1642. S. (It 

treachery, folly, and cowardice, was Mr. Wharton his son, as 

Lord Shrewsbury told him he speaker Onslow has noted.) 
believed the great difficulty a- 
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ments of horse' and dn^oons were drawn on bjr their 1688, 
officers, the lord Combury"* and colonel Langston, ^ 
on design to come over to the prince. Advice was 
sent to the prince of this. But because these officers 
were not sure of their subalterns, the prince ordered 
a body of his men to advance^ and assist them in 
case any resbtance was made. They were witbin 
twenty miles of Exeter, and within two miles of the 
body that the prince had sent to join them, when a 
whifi^r ran about among them that they were be- 
trayed. Lord Cornbury had not the presence of. 
mind that so critical a thii^ reqmred. So they fell* 
in omfusion, and many rode back. Yet one regi-^^QI 
ment came over in a body, and with them about a 
hundred of the other two. This gave us great cou- 
rage; and shewed us, that we had not been de- 
ceived in what was told us of the inclinations of the 
king's army. Yet, on the other hand, those who 
studied to suppcnt the king^s spirit by flatteries, told 



. ^ (On the defection of his 
son lord Cornbury> (who, as 
D*Orleans reports, in his Re- 
f^lutums of England^ p. 302, 
had been bred at Geneva,) the 
earl of Clarendon in his Dia^ 
ryt p. 89, thus exclaims : " O 
^' €rod, that my son should be 
«< a rebel ! the Lord in his 
mercy look upon me, and en- 
able me to support my self 
'* under this most grievous ca- 
** lamity. 1 made haste home, 
*' and as soon as I could reool- 
<* lect myself a little, I wrote 
" to my lord Middleton to ob- 

V tain leave for me to throw 
** myself at the king's feet. My 

V lord quicldy sent me a most 
" obliging answer, that I might 
'* wait on the king when I 



<« 



<« 



*.* would, Nov. 16. Friday. In. 
*' the afternoon I waited on the 
*' king at W. Chi(iinch*s : I said 
*< what I was able upon so me- 
** lancholy a subject, and my 
'* son*s desertion. God knows 
*' I was in confusion enough. 
" The king was very j;raciou8 
" to me, and said, he pitied me 
** with all his heart, and that he 
'* would still be kind to my fa- 
" mily.*' One cannot but feel 
for fdlen greatness; but we 
shoiUd at the same time recollect 
with what ingratitude, harsh- 
ness, and injustice, the king 
would have continued to treat 
the conscientious opposers of 
his measures, if the prince's ex- 
pedition had not been underta- 
ken, or bad been unsucc<38sful.) 
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1688. him, tiiat iii tkis he a^mr tli«t he m^t tra^ h» 

army» sauce these who int^ioded to caafry QVfet those 

regiments, were forced to manage it witii ^o rxmdk 
artifice, and durst not Haeovev their de^gn either to 
officers or soldiers ; and that, as soon as they per^ 
oeived it, the gredAerf&ft of them had turned back. 
The king wanted supfKurt: fer his ^i4ts sQtifk e^ 
tfemely "• His blood was m such fermentation^^ tha^ 
he was bleeding much at the nose, which fetutfied 
<^ upon Mm every d«)r. Be sent nmny s^ies ot^r 
to' us. They all took his money, and tome ses4 
joined ^msel^es^ to^ the fiinee^ noi»e of thei^ retwm^ 
« i^ to him.. So that he bad M tet^genoe to(Higbt 
him of what the praiee wasi d^ing; Ibut what common 
reports brought bam, which mAgnififed our numfaeos^ 
and made him Hank we wore commg near himr 
while we were still a« Bxeter. / Me hearii ^at the> 
city of London was very unquiet. News weMi'brdi^hi 
him, that the earla of Sqtr^oni^iire^ mA Banby, and 
the lord Lumley, were drawing great bodies .toge- 
ther, and that both York and Newcastle haS de- 
clared for the prince. The lord Delamere had raised 
a regiment in Cheslnre. And the body of the nation 
aid every where discover their incHnations for tfie 
prince so evidently, that the king saw he had no- 
thing to trust to but his army. And the ill disposi- 
tion among tliem was so apparent, that he reckonied 
he could not depend on them. So that he lost both 
heart and head at once. But that which gave him 
the last and most confounding stroke was, that the 
lord Churchill and the duke of Grafton left him, and 
came and joined the prince at Axminster, twenty 

" That ruined him, fbr I have upon the occasion, his amiy 
been well assured, that had* he would have fought the prince 
shown any courage and spirit df Orange. O. 
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xfito an thut sk^ of Exeter. Aft& thb he .co«dd 1666. 



HQt kw>w <Ml whom he ooulid depend. The duke of 
(phriiftoa WAS cme <^ king Chai*le»'s sons by the 
diit:hs^fi9 of Ciev^land. He had h&m some time at 
ae^ ;a^d Tas a ^aHant but rough nian« He had 
mpri^ f^i^ than any one pf the king's scois^ He 
imAe an a»^w£r jto the kiag about diis tune» that 
yrm muc^ talked o£ The king to<^ notice o£ some^ . 
wlmt m bis bebayiotir that looked ftetious : and he 
gmd$ he was ]sm*e hie could not ptetend to act upon 
principles of cotisdenee ; for he had be^a $0 ill bred» 
tbat» as be knew little of religion^ so he regarded it 
less. Bm he answered the king, that, though he 
had little conscience, yet he was of a party that had 
cDnscienoe^/ Soon aft^r that, prince Geoige, the 
diijke of QrQiKmd ^9 aod the lord Drumlaneridk, the 
duke of Queensbury^s ddest son, left hini$ and came 
QVi^ to the prince, and joined him, when he was 792 
come as far as the earl of Bristcd's house at Sher«- 
bum. When the news came to London, the prin- 
cess was so stnick with the aj^ehensions of the 
king's displeasure, and of the ill effects that it might 
have, that she said to the lady Churchill, that she 
could not bear the thoughts of it, and would leap 
out at window rather than venture on it. The bi- 
shop of London was then lodged very secretly in 
Suffolk street. So the lady Churchill, who knew 
where he was, went to him, and concerted with him 
the method of the princess's withdrawing from the 

^ (This young nobleman's doing it, as against law. See 

dittachments, for he bad not at above p. 717, and lord Lpns- 

that time been refused the eom- dale's Memoir of this Reign, p« 

mand of the fleet, did not pre- 24. Compare the Life of King 

vent him from presenting the James II. vol. ii. p. 208.) 

.papal nundo at court, vvhen tlie p Yet how has he been since 

.duke of Sasaer^Bt had refused used } S^ 
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1088. court. The princess went sooner to bed thun ordi^ 
nary. And about midnight she went down a back 
stedrs from her closet, attended only by the lady 
Churchill % in such haste that they carried nothing 
with them. They were waited for by the bishop 
of London, who carried them to the earl of Dorset's, 
whose lady furnished them with every thing. And 
so they went northward, as far as Northampton; 
where that earl attended on them with all respect; 
and quickly brought a body of horse to serve for a 
guard to the princess. And in a little while a small 
army was formed about her, who chose to be com- 
manded by the bishop of London ; of which he too 
easily accepted'. 

These things put the king in an unexpressible 
confusion. He saw himself now forsaken, not only 
by those whom he had trusted and favoured most, 
but even by his own children. And the army was 
in such distraction, that there was not any one body 



^ And Mrs. Berkeley, afW- to hers, and told my mother 
wards lady Fitzharding« The the princess was mardered by 
back stairs were made a little the priests ; from thence - they 
before for that purpose. The went to the queen, and old mis* 
princess pretended she was out tress Buss asked her in a very 
of order, upon some expostula- rude manner, what she had 
tions that had passed between done with their mistress. The 
her and the queen, in a visit queen answered her very grave- 
she received from her that ly, she supposed their mistress 
night: therefore said she would was where she liked to be, but 
not be disturbed till she rang did assure them she knew no- 
her bell. Next morning, when thing of her, but did not doubt 
her servants had waited two they would hear of her again 
hours longer than her usual very soon. Which gave them 
time of rising, they were afraid little satis&ction, upon whidt 
something was the matter with there wad a rumour all over 
her ; and finding the bed open, Whitehall, that the queen had 
and her highness gone, they made away with the prinoess. 
ran screaming to my father's D. (See before, note at p. 766.) 
lodgings, which were, the next-* ' And why should he not? S. 
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that seemed entirety united and firm to him. A iMa 
foolish ballad was made at that time, treating the 
papists, and chiefly the Irish, in a very ridiculous 
masoier, which had a burden, said to be Irish words, 
lero lero UUbulero ', that made an impression on the 
army; that cannot be wjell imagined by those who 
saw it not. The whote army, and at last all people 
both in city and country, were singing it perpetu- 
ally. And perhaps never had so slight a thing so 
great an effect. 

While the prince stayed at Exeter, the rabble of An a«wcia- 

, , , tion among 

the people came in to him m great numbers. So those who 
that he cbvld have raised many regiments of foot, if ^noe. 
there had been any occasion for them. But what 
he understood of the temper the king's army was in, 
made him judge it was not necessary to arm greater 
numbers. After he had stayed eight days at Exeter, 
Beimour came in with several other gentlemen of 
quality and estate. As soon as he had been with 
the prince, he sent to seek for me. When I came 
to hini, he asked me, why we had not cm association 
signed by all that came to us, since, till we had that 
done, we were as a rope of sand : men might leave 
us when they pleased, and we had them under no 
tie : whereas, if they signed an association, they 79s 
would reckon themselves bound to stick to us. I 
answered, it was because we had not a man of his 
authority and credit to offer and support such an 
advice. I went ftom him to the prince, who ap- 
pi'oved of the motion ; as did also the earl of Shrews- 

* They are not Irish words, membered he had made use of 

but better than Scotch. S. to the earl of Dorset, from 

There was a particular expres- whence it was concluded that 

sion in it which the king re- he was the author. D. 
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1686. bury^ and «U 4;luit w^e "^Hb us. ^ .1 vma ordered 
' to dwiw it. It was, in few wwds^ iw ta^genient 

to stidc together in pursoiiig ti^e ^emSd of tibe grace's 
dedpiatioii ; and tbat, if any attempt should be made 
on his person, it should be. revenged on all bf whom 
or from whom any such attempt should be made. 
This was agreed to by all about the prince. So it 
was »^ro$sed in parchment, and signed by aU those 
that cayie in to him. The prince put Devonshire 
and Exeter under Seimour's government, who was 
recorder of JBxeter. And he advanced with his ar- 
my, leaving a small garrison tha'e with his heavy 
artillery under colonel Gibson, whom he made de* 
puty governor as to the military part. 
The heads At Crookfaom, Drv Fiiidi, son to the earl of Win- 
sent to him. chelsea, then made warden of All Souls college in 
Oxford, was sent to the {Hince from some of the 
heads of colleges ; as$uring him, that tbey would de- 
clare for him, and inviting him to ocmie thither, tell* 
ijaig him, that their ptete should be at his service, if 
he needed it. This was a sudden turn from those 
principles that they had carried ao high a few years 
before. The prince had designed to have secured 
3ristol and Glocester, and so to have gone to O^ 
ford, the whole west being then in his hands, if there 
had been any appearance of a stand to be made 
against him by the king and his army ; for, the king 
being ^o much superior to him in horse, it was not 
advisable to march through the great plains o£ Dor- 
setshire and Wiltshire* But the king's precipitated 
return to London put an end to this precaution. 
The earl of Bath had prevailed with the garrison of 
Plymouth : and they declared for the prince. So 
now all behind him was safe. When he came to 
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Sherburn, all Dorsetshire came in a body, and joined i588. 
him. He resolved to make all the haste he could to 
London, where things were in a high fermentation. 

A bold man ventured to draw and publish another G«at dis- 
declaration m the prince's name. It was penned London. 
with great spirit : and it had as great an effect. It 
set forth the desperate designs of the papists, and 
the extreme danger the nation was in by their 
means, and required all persons immediately to fall 
on such papists as were in any employments, and to 
turn them out, and to secure all strong places, and 
to do every thing else that was in their power to 
execute the laws, and to bring all things again into 
their proper channels. This set all men at work : 
for no doubt was made, that it was truly the prince's 
declaration. But he knew nothing of it. And it 794 
was never known who was the author of so bold a 
thing ^ No person ever claimed the merit of it : 
for, though it had an amazing effect, yet, it seems^ 
he that contrived it apprehended, that the prince 
would not be well pleased with the author of such 
an imposture in his name. The king was under such 



^ But always supposed to have 
been one much Known by the 
name of Julian Johnson. D. 
(This was Samuel Johnson^ the 
political writer, and author, 
among other books, of one en- 
titled Julian the Apostate ; but 
another person was concerned in 
this forgery, for, according to his 
own story, the real framer of 
the declaration was HughSpeke, 
whose brother had been con- 
demned by Jefleries in Mon- 
mouth's rebellion. See Dal- 
rymple*s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 1 7 1, 
who says also at p. 177, that 

VOL. III. 



the same Speke reports in his 
pamphlet, that he invented 
the infamous lie, that the Irish 
part of the disbanded army had 
begun a massacre of the pro- 
testants. But Echard, in his 
History of the Revolution^ 
doubts the truth of Speke*s ac- 
counts, pp. 183 and 798. If 
they are true, it was incumbent 
on the prince, to whom Speke 
says, he shewed the pretended 
declaration, to have taken care 
that the nation should be ac- 
quainted with the imposture.) 
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1696. k consternation, tiiat he neither knew whf^t to re- 
solve on, nor whom to trust. This pretended decla- 
ration put the city in such a flame, that it was car- 
ried to the lord mayor, and he was required to exe- 
cute it. The prentites got together, and were fall- 
ing upon aU mass houses, and committing many ir- 
regular things. Yet their fury was so well governed, 
and so little resisted, that no other mischief was 
done : no blood was shed. 
A treaty . The king now sent for all the lords in town, that 

befirun with 

the prince. Were known to be firm protestants. And, upon 
speaking to some of them in private, they advised 
him to call a general meeting of all the privy coun- 
selh»rs, and peers, to ask their advice, what was fit 
to he done. All agreed in one opinion, that it was 
fit to send commissioners to the prince to treat with 
him. This went much against the king's own in- 
cUhaJdons : yet the defection he was in, and the des- 
perate state of his affairs, forced him to c(»iseBt to 
it. So the marqi^is of HaUi£Ekx, the earl of Notting- 
ham, and the lord Gk)di)Iphin, were ordered to go to 
the prinee, and to ask him what it was that he de- 
manded. The earl of Clarendon reflected the most 
on the king's former conduct of any in that assem- 
bly, not without some indecent and insolent words» 
which were generally condemned ". He expected, as 
was said, to be one of the commissioners : and, upon 
his not being named, he came and met the jM^ince 
near Salisbury. Yet he suggested so many peevish 

" He said, he hdd often told to ; but flattery was always 

him what would be the conse- more agreeable to princes than 

quence of his actioDs» and if he good advice. In coofimiatioii 

had minded him more, his af* of which he quoted a scrap of 

fairs had never been in Uie con- Latin, with very pedantic so- 

dition they were now brought lemnity. D. 
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and peeuEar things, when he cslem, that some sos^ 1688. 

pected all this was but colkisioil, and that he wi^ 

sent to raise a faction cunon'g those that were aibcmt 

the prince. The lords sent to the prince to know 

where they shotild wait on him : and he named 

Hungerfbrd. When they came thith^, and had de- 

Kvered their message^ the prince called all the peers 

and others of chief note about him^ and adtrised with 

them what answer should be made. A day wasf 

taken to consider of an answer *. The marquis of 

Hallifax sent for me. But the prince said, though 

he would suspect nothing from our meeting, others 

might. So I did not speak with him in prirate, btit 

in the hearing of others. Yet he took occasion to 

ask me, so as no body observed it, if we had a mind 

to have the king in our handi^. t said, by no means i 

for we would not hurt his person. He asked next, 

what if he had a mind to go away. I said, nothing 

was so much to be wii^bed for. Thi» I told the 

prince. And he approved of both niy answers. 795 

The prince ordered the earls of Oxford, Shrewsbury, 

and Clarendon, tq treat with the lords the king had 

sent y. And they delivered the prince's answer to 

them on Sunday the eighth of December. 

He desired a parliament might be pres^ently called, 
that no men should continue in any employment, 



* (Of tke various arts used 
by the prince, during his route 
to Ldndon^ to ^ade receiving 
the king's proposals, which he 
did not answer before the ninth 
of December, see Ralph's His- 
tory of England, vol. i. p. 1055. 
The king*s commissioners had 
received their passes from the 



prince, who was then between 
Bath and Salisbury, at Reading 
on tlie third of the month.) 

y (The earl of Clarendon in 
his Diary says, the persons or- 
deltd to tredt with the other 
lords were» marshal Schomberg, 
the earl of Oxford, and himself, 
p, 109.) 

Y 2 
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1688. who were not qualified by law, and had not taken 
the tests ; that the towet of London might be put in 
the keeping of the dty ; that the fleet, and all the 
strong places of the kingdom, might be put in the 
hands of protestants ; that a proportion of the re- 
venue might be set off for the pay of the prince's 
army ; and that during the sitting of the parliament, 
the armies of both sides might not come within 
twenty miles of London ; but, that the prince might 
come on to London, and have the same number of 
his guards about him, that the king kept about his 
person. The Lords seemed to be very well satis- 
fied with this answer. They sent it up by an ex- 
press, and went back next day to London. 
The king But now stranffc counsels were suffcrested to the 

left the 

kingdom, king and queen. The priests, and all the . violent 
papists, saw a treaty was now opened. They knew, 
that they must be the sacrifice. The whole design 
of popery must be given up, without any hope of 
being able in an age to think of bringing it on again. 
Severe laws would be made against them. And all 
those who intended to stick to the king, and to pre- 
serve him, would go into those laws with a particu- 
lar zeal : so that they, and their hopes, must be now 
given up, and sacrificed for ever. They infused all 
this into the Queen. They said, she would certainly 
be impeached : and witnesses would be set up against 
her and her son : the king's mother had been im- 
peached in the long parliament : and she was to 
look for nothing but violence. So the queen took 
up a sudden resolution of going to France with the 
child. The midwife, together with all who were 
assisting at the birth, were also carried over, or so 
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disposed of, that it could never be learned what be-' 
came of them afterwards'-. The queen prevailed 
with the king, not only to consent to this, but to 
promise to go quickly after her *. He was only to 
stay a day or two after her, in hope that the shadow 
of authority that was still left in him might keep 
things so quiet, that she might have an undisturbed 
passage. So she went to Portsmouth ^. And fiPbm 



1688. 



4i 



it 



' That is strange and incre* 
dible. S. 

* (A difierent account is given 
in the Life of King James 
II. where it is said, that the 
** queen had a great reluctance 
** to thb journey, not so much 
" for the hazard and inconveni- 

encies of it'^ as to leaving the 

king in so doubtful a situa- 
** tion — ; and therefore when 
•• it was first proposed, her ma- 
** jesty absolutely refused it in 
*' reference to herself, telling 
*' the king she was very willing 
** that the prince her son should 
•• be sent to France, or where 
'* it was thought most proper 
*' for his security.** It is added, 
** that the reluctance which the 
'* queen had to part from the 
*' king, made some persons who 
** wished him well, and thought 
*' his leaving the kingdom too 
** precipitate, suspect her ma- 
*• jesty to have been the occa- 
** sion of it, which was the far-* 
** thest thing in the world from 
'* her thoughts ; she neither ad- 
" vised it, nor urged him to it ; 
'* on the contrary, it was her 
*' own staying, not his going, her 
" majesty contended for." Vol. 
ii. p. 244. However, that the 
queen, on her finally consenting 
to go away herself, obtained an 



r< 



«( 



assurance, that it was the king*s 
intention to follow her, appears 
to be true.) 

^ The prince of Wales had 
been sent to Portsmouth and 
brought back again: but the 
queen went from Whitehall 
privately, with the prince, &c. in 
a barge down the Thames, 
where a ship lay to receive her. 
In a letter dated December, 
loth (to lord Dartmouth) the 
king says, ** Things having so 
** very bad a prospect, I could 
*' no longer defer securing the 
queen and my son ; which I 
hope I have done, and that 
'* by to-morrow they will be 
" out of the reach of my ene- 
'' mies. I am at ease now I 
*' have sent them away. I have 
" not heard this day from my 
commissioners, with the prince 
of Orange, who I believe will 
hardly be prevailed with to 
stop his march, so that I am 
*' in no good condition ; nay, in 
'* as bad a one as is possible.** 
D. (" The queen crossed the 
*< Thames from Whitehall to 
*' Lambeth, where she took 
" coach, and went to Graves- 
" end ; here she embarked in a 
vessel prepared for this pur* 
pose, sailed down the river, 
*' and landed at Calais.'* Be- 
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i6ea. theiioei in a man of war, she went over to Francei 
' fj^ king resolving to follow her in disguise. Care 

was also taken to send all the priests away^ 
The king stayed long enough to get the prince's an^ 
swer. And wh^i he had read it, he said, he did 
not expect so good ternpes. He ordered the lord 
796 chancellor to copie to him next morning* But h^ 
had caUed secretly for the great seal. And the next 
morning, being the tenth of December, about three 
in the morning he went away in disguise with Sir 
Edward Hales, whose servant he seemed to be. 
They passed the river, and flung the great seai into 
it ; which was some months after found by a fisherr 
man near Fox-Hall. The king went down to a mi- 
serable fisher boat, that Hales had provided for car- 
rymg them over to France. / 
He !s much Thus a great king, who had a good army and 4 
strong fleet, did choose rather to abandon all, than 
either to expose himself to any danger with that 
part of the army that wasi still firm to him, or to 
stay and see the issue of a parliament. Some put this 
mean ai;d unaccountable resolution on a want of 
courage. Others thought it was the effect of an ill 
conscience, and of som,^ black thing under which 
he could not now support himself. And they who 
censured it the most moderately, said, that it shewed, 
that his priests had more regard to themselves than 
to him ; and that he considered their interest more 
than his pwn ; and that he cho^e rather to wander 
abroad with them, and to try what he could do by 
a French foi'ce to subdue his people, than to stay at 

vUl Ihggonss lUtnarks, p, 306, volutions of Engknd^ p^ 515, 
The particulars of ber flight are 516^) 
mentioned in D'Orleans^s Re- 
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home) and be shut tip within the botinds of law^ and i6i«<! 
he broii^t ua(ter an incapadty of doing mdre nrn^. 
chief ; which they saw was necessary to quiet those, 
fears and jealousies^ fen* whidi his bad government 
had given so much occamon. It seemed very 'utiac-r 
countable, since he \vas resolved to go, that he did. 
not choose rather to go in oiie of his yachts or fri- 
gates, than to expose himself in so dangerous and ig- 
nominidis a manner. It was not possible to put a; 
good constructidn on ahy part of the.dishonoilrafate^ 
scene which he tihen acted ^. 

With this his reign ended : for this was a plain 
desertiilg his people, and the exposing the nation to 
the {»]lage of an army, which he had ordered the 
earl of Feversham to disbsmd/^. And the doing this 
without paying theih, was the letting so many armed 
men loose upon the nation ; who might have done 
much mischief, if the execution of those orders that 
he left behind him had not been stopped ^. I shall 

^ Lord Godolphin wrote to moirs, pp. 178. 180. and D*Or- 
him to advise his withdrawing ieans*s Revolutions of England, 
for the present, which, he said, p-SH* Compare also what r^ 
would leave the kingdom in such mentioned below, p. 800. At 
confusion, that his subjects the same time this very mar- 
woilld be glad in a year's time quis is said to have afterwardii 
io beg for his return upon their made a merit of frightening the 
knfees. D. (Perhaps this wad king away. See also what Bar- 
realty lord Godolphin's view of net has just before told of him 
things, and perhaps he also feai^- at p. 794.) 
jed for the king'slife ; or it may ^ Abominable assertion, and 
be, that his counsel, after all, false consequence. S. (This 
was insidious. Thus the mar- consequence from the king's 
quis of Halifax is known 16 first attempt to leave the king- 
have sent a letter to the long, dbm was then drawn by the 
informing him of ill designs prince of Orange's friends in 
against his person, aA'd asse'rt- general. See lord Clarendon's 
ing that a resolution had been Diaty, p* 115. iv7*) 
taken by the prince's advisers * " (Somebody told the 
at Windsor to imprison him. "prince (6f Orange^ how lord 
See sir John Reresby*s Me- " Feversham had disbanded th^ 
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But is 

brought 

back. 



1 688. c(mtinue the recital of all that passed in this interreg- 
num^ till the throne, which he now left empty, was 
filled./ 

He was not got far, when some fishermen of Fe- 
versham, who were watching for such priests, and 
other delinquents, as they fancied were making their 
escape, came up to him. And they, knowing sir 
Edward Hales, took both the king and him, and 
brought them, to Feversham. The king told them 
who he was^. And that -flying about brought a 
797 vast crowd together, to look on that astonishing in- 
stance of the uncertainty of all worldly greatness ; 
when he who had ruled three kingdoms, and might 
have been the arbiter of all Europe, was now in such 
mean hands, and so low an equipage. The people 
of the town were extremely disordered with this 
unlooked for accident : and, though for a while they 
kept him as a prisoner, yet they quickly changed 
that into as much respect as they could possibly pay 



** king's anny ; and that the 
** soldiers were all running up 
•* and down, not knowing what 
*' course to take : at which the 
** prince seemed very angry at 
" lord Feversham, and said, I 
*' am not to be thus dealt with." 
Lord Clarendon's Diary, p. 1 14. 
Lord Feversham had acted by 
the king's order.) 

^ And desired they would 
send to Eastwell, for the earl of 
Winchelsea, which sir Basil 
Dixweli put a stop to, by tell- 
ing him, sure they were good 
enough to take care of him. 
Which occasioned the king's 
saying, he found there was more 
civility amongst the common 
peppte .than some gentlemen, 



when he returned to Whitehall. 
D. « (The earl of Winchel- 
** sea, whom he had made 
'' lord lieutenant of the county 
^* of Kent, and constable of 
" Dover castle, not only waited 
** Qn him immediately, with all 
<* the respect he could have 
'* shewn him, when he sat firm- 
*< est on his throne, but wisely 
*' and honestly made use of the 
" opportunity to convince him, 
'' that he ought not to abandon 
<* his dominions, but that he 
'* ought rather to return to 
'* London, to collect his friends 
'* about him; and to open a ne* 
" gotiation with the prince of 
" Orange." Ralph's History 
of England^ vol. V p. io$8.) 
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him. Here was an accident that seemed of no great 1688. 
consequence. Yet all the strugglings which that 
party have made ever since that time to this day, 
which from him were called afterwards the Jacobites, 
did rise out of this : for, if he had got clear away, 
by all that could be judged, he would not have had 
a party left : all would have agreed, that here was 
a desertion, and that therefore the nation was free, 
and at liberty to secure itself. But what followed 
upon this gave them a colour to say, that he was 
forced away, and driven out ^. Till now, he scarce 
had a party, but among the papists. But from this 
incident a party grew up, that has been long very 
act:ive for his interests. As soon as it was known 
at London that the king was gone, the prentices 
and the rabble, who had been a little quieted when 
they saw a treaty on foot between the king and the 
prince, now broke out again upon all suspected 
houses, where they believed there was either priests 
or papists. They made great havock of many places, 
not sparing the houses of ambassadors. But none 
were killed, no houses burnt, nor were any rob- 
beries committed **. Never was so much fiiry seen 
under so much management. JefTeries, finding the 
king was gone, saw what reason he had to look to 
himself: and, apprehending that he was now ex- 
posed to the rage of the people, whom he had pro- 

8 So he certainly was, both John Reresby's Memoirs, p. 169, 

now and afterwards. S. and D*Orleans*s Revolutions 

^ Don Pedro de Ronquillo's ' of England, p. 318. Yet it 
house was plundered and pulled appears from Ralph's detail, 
down; he was Spanish ambassa- p. 1060, that the bishop is 
dor. S. (A different account founded in his assertion, that the 
is also given by the king him- fury of the mob was under ma- 
self in his life lately published, nagement.) 
vol. ii. p. 257. See too sir 
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1688. ^^^ ^^ ^ partictdar n brutality, he h£Kl disguised' 

— himself to make his escape *. But he fell into the^ 

hands €i sodie who ktiew him J* He was inisutted 
by them with as much storn and rudeness as they 
could invent. And^ after many hours tossing him 
about, he was carried to the lord maydr ; whom' 
th^ charged to commit hitn to the tower \ which 
the lord Lucte had then seized, aiid in it had de- 
• dared for the ptinoe K . The lord maydr Was so struck 

with the terk-or of this rude populace, and with the 
dii^prace of a man who had made all people tremble 
before him, that he fell into fits upon it, of which he 
died soon after^ 
The prince To prevent the farther growth of such disorders, 
^meand hc caUcd a meeting of the privy counsellors and 
^vtroment peers, who met at Guildhall. The archbishop of 
hal^d?" Canterbury was there. They gave a strict charge 
for keeping the peace ; and agreed to send an invi- 
tation to the prince, desiring him to come and takd 
798 the government of the nation into his hands, till a 
parliament should meet to bring all matters to a 
just and fuU settlementw Thb they all signed 



m • 



i In a cominoii sftiIoi^*s ha- ^^ never havd it out of hb 

bit. O^ « thoughts." And by this it 

j A scrivener of "trapping, was, that he immediately knew 

whi) saw hirii at 2L wirtdow Of him, dlthcrftgh 80 disguised, 

an upjier chamber in a poor ale- This story with some variation 

house there. He had been rat- is mentioned in the Life of th6 

ed and terribly frightened by Lord Keeper North, p. 220. O. , 

Jelferies, som^ time before, in ^ He sooi^ after died in the 

the court of chancery^ and as tower by drinking strong li- 

jlhe' man was coming out of the qiiors. S. 

court, he said " The fierceness ^ H-e Was pttt in poBsesstoh 

*• of Jefferies's countenance on of the tower by an ordejf of the 
*' that occasion had made such , lords at Guiklhall. D. 

" an impression upon his mind, °» (*« Bishop Burnet takes 

** that he believed he should " care to remember that the 
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and s^t it to the prince by the earl of Pembrol^^ i6aa 
the viscount of Weymouth ", the bishop of Ely, and 
the Lord Culpepper. The prince went on front 
Hungerford to Newbury, and from thence to Abing^ 
ton, resolving to havegone to Oxford to receive t\m 
complin^nts of the university, and to meet the pAn- 
ce^s Anne who was coming thither. At Abingtc® 
he was surprised with the news of tiie ^tretnge ce^ 
tastrophe of affairs now at London, the king's de-« 
s^rtion, and the disorders which the city atid neigh- 
bourhood of London wei^e falling into. One came 
from London, and brought him the news, which he 
knew not well how to believci till he had an expmss 
senthim frt)m the lords, who had b^en.with him from 
the kingi Upon this the prince saw how nec^Stti^ 
it was to make all possible haste to London. So he 
sent to Oxford, to excuse his not coming thither» 

'* archUahop was tlifire ; and the earl of Pembroke, whicti he 

*^ to be express that this in vita- expected, immediately espoused 

** tion to the prince they all king James's interest, with great 

** signed ; but their own decla- zeal ; which he continued to 

** ration bears witness, that no do to his death. He was verjT 

such thing passed at this meet- liberal to non-jurors, though 

ing ; and when such a thing he always took the oaths him- 

'' did pass, it is but justice to self; which occasioned his 

** acknowledge that the arch- house being constantly fuU of 

** bishop was not there. So people of that sort, who cried 

*' strangely does he jumble dif- nim up for a very i^lligious man ; 

*'- ferent facts together ; and which pleased him. extremely^ 

" so fatally does he mislead having affected to be thought 






hils readers by the means.*' so all his Kfe ; w^ich t^e eam- 

Ralph's History of England,, paniefis of his youth woM hf 

vol. i. p. 1 06 1. Compare Dr. no means allow. D. (Lord 

D'Oyly's !Lifc of Archbishop Weymouth appears to have been 

i5lhiicroift» vol. L p. !^i^**-^598*) &ft honester man, tbsi most of 

° Lord Weymouth was a his contemporari(es ;;, attached 

weak, proud man, with a vast as he was to the church of 

estate^ and exptest great warmth. England; be eouid not but high« 

against king James, and all his ly disapprove of king James's 

proceedings : but not being so measures.) 
well received by the prince as 
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1688. and to offer the association to them, which was 
signed by almost all the heads, and the chief men of 
- the university; even by those, who, being disap- 
pointed in the preferments they aspired to, became 
afterwards his most implacable enemies ^. 

Hitherto the expedition had been prosperous, be- 
yond all that could have been expected. There had 
been but two small engagements, during this unsea- 
sonable campaign. One was at Winkington [Win- 
canton] in Dorsetshire, where an advanced party 
of the prince's met one of the king's that was thrice 
their number : yet they drove them before them into 
a much greater body, where they were overpowered 
with numbers. Some were killed of both sides. 
But there were more prisoners taken of the prince's 
men. Yet, though the loss was of his side, the cou- 
rage that his men shewed in so a great an inequality 
as to number, made us reckon that we gained more 
than we lost on that occasion. Another action hap- 
pened at Reading, where the king had a considera- 
ble body, who, as some of the prince's men. advanced, 
fell into a great disorder, and ran away. One of 
the prince's officers was shot. He was a papist: 
and the prince, in consideration of his religion, was 
willing to leave him behind him in Holland : but he 
very earnestly begged he might come over with his 
company: and he was the only officer that was 
killed in the whole expedition. 

Different Upon the ucws of the kinff's desertion, it was pro- 
advice given * , ° . 

to ibe posed that the prince should go on with all possible 
^ningthe hastc to Loudou. But that was not advisable. 
wnf * ^^' ^^^ ^^ king's army lay so scattered through the 

** Malice« S. 
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road all the way to London, that it was not fit for i6S8* 
him to advance faster, than as his troops marched 
before him: otherwise, any resolute officer might 799 
have seized of killed him. Though, if it had not 
been for that danger, a great deal of mischief, that 
followed, would have been prevented by his speedy 
advance : for now began that turn, to which all the 
difficulties, that did afterwards disorder our affairs, 
may be justly imputed. Two gentlemen of Kent 
came to Windsor the morning after the prince came 
thither. They were addressed to me. And they 
told me of the accident at Feversham, and desired 
to know the prince's pleasure upon it p. I was af- 
fected with this dismal reverse of the fortune of a 
great prince, more than I think fit to express ^. I 
went immediately to Benthink, and wakened him, 
and got him to go in to the prince, and let him 
know what had happened, that some order might be 
presently given for the security of the king's person, 
and for taking him out of the hands of a rude mul- 
titude, who said, they would obey no orders but 
such as came from the prince. The prince ordered 
Ziiylestein to go immediately to Feversham, and to 
see the king safe, and at ftill liberty to go whither- 
soever he pleased ^ But, as soon as the news of the 
king's being at Feversham came to London, all the 
indignation that people had formerly conceived 
against him was turned to pity and compassion. 
The privy council met upon it. Some moved, that 
he should be sent for. Others said, he was king, 

P To one of these gentlemen ' (But not to come nearer 

Burnet said, ''Why did you stop London than Rochester, as the 

him V* See. antea, 794, at the Duke of Bucks and father Or- 

bottom of thepage. O. leans assert.) 

1 Or than I will believe. S. 
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f 688. ^nd might send for his guards and doaehes, as he 
pleased: but it became not them to send for him. 
It was left to his general^ the earl of Fevershath, to 
do what he thought best*. So he went for him 
with his coaches and guards. And, as he came 
back through the city, he was welcomed with expres- 
i^ons of joy by great numbers : so slight and unsta^ 
ble a thing is a multitude, and so soon altered. At 
his coming to Whitehall, he had a great court about 
him. Even the pa^Hsts crept out of their lurking 
holes, and appeared at court with much assurance. 
The king himself began to take heart. And both 
at Feversham, and now at Whitehall, he talked in 
his ordinary high strain, justifying all he had done : 
only he spoke a little doubtfully of the business of 
Magdalen college. But when he came to reflect on 
the state of his aiTairs, he saw it was so broken, that 
nothing was now left to deliberate upon. So he 
sent the earl of Ferersham to Windsor, without de- 
manding any passport : and ordered him to desire 
the prince to come to St. James's, to consult with 
him of the best way for settfing the nation. 

When the news of what had passed at London 
came to Windsor, the i^ince thought the privy 
council had not used him well, who, after they had 
sent to him to take the government upon him, had 

' (According to the account of retiring. The rudeness of 

of the duke of Bucks^ the coun* the sailors^ and the danger the 

oil was sitting when the news king was in even of his life from 

was brought of the king*s de- them and the other mob, may 

tention by the mob. Works, be seen in a letter inserted by 

vol. ii. p. 7. who adds, that at Tindal in his Continuation of 

length the earl of Feversham Rapin's History of England, 

was sent to rescue the king from and by Ralph in his History, 

all dangers, and afterwards to p. 1067. He was detdned 

attend him toward the sea side from Wednesday till Saturday 

if he continued his resolution morning.) 
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taiade this step witboiit ccmsulting him. Now the idea 
scene was altered, and new counsds were to hcgoo"" 
taken. The prince heard the opinions, not only of 
those who had come along with him, but of such of 
the nobility as were now come to him, amoog whom 
the marquis of Halli£spc was one. All agreed, that it 
was not convement that the king should stay at 
Whitehall. Neither the king, nor the princ^, nor 
the dty, could have been safe, if they had beeii both 
near one anothar. Tumults would probably hare 
arisen out of it. The guards, and the officious flat- 
terers, of the two courts, would have been unquiet 
neighbours. It was thought necessary to stick to 
the point of the king's deserting his people, and 
not to give up that by entering upon any treaty 
with him. And since the earl of Feversham, who 
had commanded the army against the prince, was 
come without a passport, be was for some days put 
in arrest K 

It was a tender point how to dispose of the king's 
person. Some proposed rougher methods : the keep- 
ing him a prisoner, at least till the nation was set- 
tled, and till Ireland was secured. It was thought. 



' ^ Base and villanous. S. (A- 
gaiDst the practice and law of 
nations, says king James, in bis 
Reasons for withdrawing. The 
earl was kept a prisoner during 
a fortnight, if the following ac- 
count given by Echard, in bis 
History of the Revolution, be 
accurate. The prince, on the 
evening of the ^^st' of Decern- 
ber^ made a public visit to« the 
queen dowager, and, among o- 
ther questionsi pleasantly asked 
her majesty, how she passed 



her time; and whether she 
played at basset. On which 
the queen took the opportunity 
of answering his highness. That 
she had not played at that game 
since the absence of her cham^ 
berlain, who used to keep the 
bank. The prince immediately 
took the hint, and told her, he 
would by no means interrupt 
ker m(y€sty*s diversion, and the 
next day set the earl at liberty, 
p. 219.) 
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his being kept in custody, would be such a tie on all 
'his party, as would oblige them to submit and be 
quiet. Ireland was in great danger. And his re-^ 
straint might oblige the earl of Tirconnell to deliver 
up the government, and to disarm the papists, which 
would preserve that kingdom, and the protestants in 
it. But, because it might raise too inuch compassion, 
and perhaps some disorder, if the king should be 
kept in restraint within the kingdom, therefore the 
sending him to Breda was proposed. The earl of 
Clarendon pressed this vehemently, on the account 
of the Irish protestants, as the king himself told me": 
for those that gave their opinions in this matter did 
it secretly and in confidence to the prince. The 



" The prince, 1 suppose, af- 
ter he was king. O. (The earl 
of Ciarendon^s own story is this, 
in order to meet the report, 
that he had advised the impri- 
soning king James^ and send- 
ing him to the tower, that " he 
*' told lord Abingdon a great 
'* part of what had passed at 
•* Windsor, but withal that 
" they had all promised secrecy 
*' of what was at that time dis- 
'* coursed ; and that he further 
" assured his lordship, that ex- 
" cept at that time at Windsor, 
" he had never been present at 
" any discourse about what 
*' should be done with king 
** James : but told him^ he 
*' was indeed against his be- 
" ing sent away. That lord 
•• Abingdon was very well sa- 
*' tisfied with what he had told 
'* him : and that they both a- 
'* greed not to speak of what 
•* they had said to each other." 
Diary ^ p. 202. It is here as- 
serted, that he satisfied his 



friend in this point; but se€ 
the same report mentioned ia 
The Conduct of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, p. 18, and it 
should seem, that this noble- 
man^ like several others, was for 
king James, because he was not 
permitted to serve king Wil- 
liam. As it happened after- 
wards^ at the accession of the 
house of Hanover, when many 
went over to the interests of 
the old family, because they 
were not employed by the new. 
Sir John Hynde Cotton, who 
was a leading member amongst 
the tones in the last parliament 
of queen Anne, used to declare, 
as a person of undoubted credit 
long since dead often mention- 
ed, that he had been privy to no 
design of bringing in the son of 
king James upon the queen's 
deaths but said, that when he 
returned to London after that 
event, he found his old friends 
turned Jacobites.) 
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pntice said^ he could not deny biit that this might i68d. 
be good and wise advice t but.it was' that to which 
he could not hearken : he was. so far satisfied with 
the founds of this expedition, that he could act 
against the king in a ifoir and open war : but for his 
peirebn, now that he had hnai in his power, he could 
not put i^h a hardship on hiin, as to make him a 
prboner: and he knew the princess'9 temper so well, 
that he was sure she would never bear it: nor. did 
be kn^w what diluted it mi^ht raise^ or what effect 
it inigbt ha^e upon the parliament' that wad to be 
called: he was ' firmly rfesolved never to suffer any 
thing to 'be done against Ins parson : he saw it was 
Heoessary to send hiiti out of London : and he would 
order a guard to - attend npon him, who should only 
dtfend and protect his perso^> but* not restrain him ^ 
in any sorti ^ - «. • 

A resolution was taken of sending the lords Hal- 801 
lifiEix^ Shrewsbury ^ and Delamere, to London> who 
were first' to order the English guards that were 
about the court to be drawn off, and sent to quarters 
out of town t and, when that was done, the count of 
Solms with the Dutch guards was to come and take 
all the posts about the court. This was obeyed with- 
out aoy resistance or disorder, but not without mudi 
murmikHbg. It was midnight' before all was settled. 
And then these lords' sent to the earl of M iddleton, 
td desire him to let the king know^ that they had a 
message to ddiver to hkn fi^m ^the prince. He went 
in to' the king ; and sent them^ word from him, thiii 
they might come with it immediately. They came, 
-and foun4 him abed. They told him, the necessity 
of affairs required that the prince should come pre- 
sently to London : and he thought it would conduce 

VOL. III. z 
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1688. to the safety of th^ king's person, and the quiet of 

the town, that he should retire to some house out of 

town : and they proposed Ham. The king seemed 

much dejected; and asked, -if it must be done imme^ 

diately. They told him, he might take his rest first: 

and they added, that be should be attended by a 

guard, who should only guard his person, but should 

give him no sort of disturbance. Having said this, 

they withdrew. The earl of Middleton came quickly 

after them, and asked them, if it would not do as 

well, if the king should go to Rochester ; for since 

the prince was not pleased with his coming up from 

Kent, it might be perhaps acceptable to him, if he 

should go thither again* It was very visible, that 

tlus was proposed in order to a second escape \ 

The prince They proHuscd to scud word immediately to the 

London, priucc of Oraugc, who lay that night at Sion, within 

khig weftt eight miles of London. He very readily consented 
to^Rochei. 1^ j^ ^^ ^Y^ j^g ^gjj^ jj^^^ ^y ^ Rochester, 

having ordered all that which is called the moving 
wardrobe to be sent before him, the count of Solms 
ordering every thing to be done as the king desired. 
A guard went with him that left him at full liberty, 
and paid him rather more respect than his own 
g^ards had done of late. Most of that body, as it 
happened, were papists. So when he went to mass, 
. they went in, and assisted very reverently. And 
when they were asked how they could 6erve in an 
expedition that was intended to destroy their own 
religion, one of them answered, his soul was God's, 
but his sword was the prince of Orange's. The kiiig 
was so much delighted with this answer, that he r^ 
. peated it to all that came about him. On tiie same 

* And why not? S. 
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day the prince came to St. James's. It happened to i<5^8« 
be a very rainy day >*. And yet great numbers came 
to see him. But, after they had stood long in the 
wet, he disappointed them: for he, who neither 802 
loved shews nor shoutings, went through the park/ 
And even this trifle helped to set people's spirits on 
edge. 

' The revolution was thus brought about, with the 
universal applause of the whole nation: only these 
last steps began to raise a fermentation. It was said, 
here was an unnatural thing, to waken the king out 
of his sleep, in his own palace, and to order him to 
go out of it, when he was ready to submit to every 
thing. Some said, he was ijow a prisoner, and re- 
membered the saying of king Charles the first, that 
the prisons and the graves of princes lay not far dis- 
tant from one another : the person of the king was 
now struck at, as well as his government : and this 
specious undertaking would now appear to be only a 
disguised and designed usurpation ^ These things 
began to work on great numbers. And the posting 
the Dutch guards where the English guards had 
been, gave a general disgust to the whple English 
army. They indeed hated the Dutch besides, on the 
account of the good order and strict discipline they 
were kept under ; which made them to be as much 



y (" Tfhe king was carried 
" down the river, in a very tern- 
'* pestuous day, not without 
some danger; and while the 
poor old king was thus ex- 
posed to the mercy of the 
** elements, and an actual pri- 
soner under a guard of Dutch- 
men, that very moment his 
daughter Denmark, with her 
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great favourite, (lady Church- 
Ul,} both covered with O- 
range ribbands, in her father's 

** coaches, and attended by his 
guards, went triumphant to 
the playhouse.** Higg<ms*s 

Short View of English Hist. 

P« 350* 2d edit.) 

' All this is certainly true. S. 
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1688. beloved by the nation, as they were hatecU.by the 



soldiery. The nation had never known such an in- 
offensive march of an army. And the peace and 
order of the suburbs, and the freedom of markets in 
and about London, was so carefully maintained, that 
in no time fewer disorders had been committed than 
were heard of this winter. 

None of the papists or Jacobites were insulted in 
any sort. The prince had ordered me, as we came^ 
along, to take care of the papists^ and to secure 
them from all violence. When he came to London, 
he renewed these orders, which I executed with so 
much zeal and care, that I saw all the complaints 
that were brought me fully redressed. When we 
came to London, I procured passports for all that 
desired to go beyond sea. Two of the popish bishops 
were put in Newgate. I went thither in the prince's 
name. I told them, the prince would not take upon 
him yet to give orders about prisoners : as soon as 
he did that, they should feel the effects of it. But 
in the mean while I ordered them to be well used, 
and to be taken care of, and that their friends might 
be admitted to come to them. So truly did I pursue 
the principle of moderation, even towards t|iose from 
whom nothing of that sort was to be expected. 
The princ6 Now that the prince was come, all the bodies 
corned by about the towfi came to welcome him. The bishops 
Jli>ISr ^"^ came the next day. Only the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, though he had once agreed to it, yet would 
not come *. The clergy of London, came next. The 

'* (Br. D'Oyly, in his Life of '^ once consented to wait on 

the Archbishop, observes, that '< the pripcCj" but that thia 

according to bishop Bumet*s fact rests on his sole authority* 

statement, 'Hhe archbishop had chap. x. p. 409. The archbin 
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city, and a great many other bodfes, came likewise, 1688. 
an^d expressed a great deal of joy for the deliverance' 
wrought for them by the prince's means. Old ser-803 
jeant Maynard came with the meii of the law. He 
was then near ninety, and yet he said the liveliest 
thing that was heard of on that * occasion. The 
prince took notice of his great age, and said, that he 
had outlived all the men of the law of his time : he 
answered, he had like to have outlived the law it 
self, if his highness had not come over ^. 

The first thing to be done after the compliments consuita- 
were over, was to consider how the nation was to be Ih^Lttie- 
settled. The lawyers were generally of opinion *^, "^^^^^l^^ ^^'^ 
that the prince ought to declare himself king, as 
Henry the seventh had done. This, they said, would 
put an end to all disputes, which might otherwise 
grow very perplexing and tedious: and, they said, 
he might call a parliament which would be a legal 
assembly, if summoned by the king in fact, though 
his title was not yet recognized. This was plainly 
contrary to his declaration, by which the settlement 
of the nation was referred to a parliament : such a 
step would make all that the prince had hitherto 

done pass for an aspiring ambition, only to raise 

« »■ 

himself: and it would disgust those who had been 

•• •. • • 

shop appears to have acted con- ible possession of t^he other's 
sistently with his principles palace. It is more likely that 
through these difficult times ; our author, who misrepresents 
except, perhaps, in granting the . archbishop as s^plying to^ 
commissions to the other bi- the prince to take upon himself 
shops to execute his metropoli- the government^ should be mis- 
tical authority. And kds impro- taken in this point also^ iSee 
bable^ that he who refused to before, p. 797.) 
send his blessing to the princess ^ Hel was ah old rogue for 
of Orange^ until she had first ob- all that. S. 
tained her father's, would visit ^ Pollexfen, particularly, as I 
her husband, on his taking fore- have heard. O* 

zs 
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iGBS. hitherto the best affected to his designs ; and make 



them less concerned in the quarrel, if, instead of 
staying till the nation should offer him the crown, 
he would assume it as a conquest. These reasons 
determined the prince against that proposition. He 
called all the peers, and the members of the three 
last parliaments ^, that were in town, together with 
some of the citizens of London. When these met, 
it was told them, that, in the present distraction, the 
prince desired their advice about the best methods 
of settling the nation. It was agreed in both these 
houses, such as they were, to make an address to the 
prince, desiring him to take the administration of 
the govonment into his hands in the interim. The 
next proposition passed not so unanimously : for, it 
being moved, that the prince should be likewise de- 
sired to write missive letters to the same effect, and 
for the same persons to whom writs were issued out 
for calling a parliament, that so there might be an 
assembly of men in the form of a parUament, though 
without writs under the great seal, such as that was 
that had called home king Charles the second. To 
this the earl of Nottingham objected, that such a 
convention of the states could be no legal assembly, 
unless summoned by the king's writ. Therefore he 
moved, that an address might be made to the king, 
to order the writs to be issued out. Few were of his 
mind. The matter was carried the other way : and 
orders were given for those letters to be sent round 
the nation. 
804 The king continued a week at Rochester. And 
wnt^'i^r ^*^ ^^ himself, and every body else, saw that he 

into France, 

^ Of any of the parliaments of king Charles the second. O. 
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Was at fiiU liberty^ and that the guard about him i<$88. 



put him undeir no sort of restraint. Many that were 
zealous for his interests w^it to him, and pressed 
Mm to stay, and to see the issue of things : a party 
would appear for him : good terms would be got for 
him : and things would be brought to a reasonable 
agreement. He was much distracted between his 
own inclinations, and the importunities of his friends. 
The queen, hearing what had happened, writ a most 
vehement letter to him, pressing his coming over, 
remembering him of his promise, which she charged 
on him in a very earnest, if not in an imperious 
strain. This letter was intercepted. I had an ac- 
count of it ^m one that read it. The prince or- 
dered it to be conveyed to the king: and that de- 
termined him. .So he gave secret orders to prepare 
a vessel for him ; and drew a paper, which he left on 
his table, reproaching the nation for their forsaking 
him. He declared* that though he was going to seek 
for fcH'eign aid to restore him to his throne, yet he 
would not make use of it to overthrow either the re- 
ligion established, or the laws of the land. And so 
he left Rochester very secretly, on the last day of 
this memorable year, and got safe over to France 

But, before I enter into the next year, I will give Tbe aflUn 
some account of the affairs of Scotland. There was^ *^*° ' 
no force left there^ but a very small one, scarce able 
to defend the castle of Edenburgh, of which the 
duke of Gordon was governor. He was a papist; 
but had neither the spirit nor the courage which 
such a post required at that time. As soon as the 
news came to Scotland of the king^s desertion, the 
rabble got together there, as they had done in Lon- 
don. They broke into all popish chapels, and inta 

z 4 
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adprnf d ^t ^.great qlwg^ to ti^. a royal qba^p^ pWf-^ 
ticularly foi^. tjbye order jof St JVnd]^^ and the thisftle^ 
^hiqh 4he king had resolved to set up m- S^otlasd, 
in imitation df the ordpr of the garte^r i^ £x]^latid^ 
They defaced it quite, and seized. on some that T^^ere 
thought: great delinquent^, in particular qu the e^l 
of Perth, who had diBgui^d: himself and had gat 
aboard a small vessel: but he. was se^d or, and put 
in iHison. The ! whole kingdcpQj : exoQpt op^ th^ 
castle of Ed^>bi£rgh» declared. £>? the prin<^, and ce-r 
e^ved his decJ^Qration for thatr kingdom with great 
jj^y. This M^as done in tibd north v»r^ unanin^Hlsl^, 
by the ^i»scot>al, as Well as hf ;the presbytedan party. 
But in the, western c^umties, the ..pvesby teriaiiis, who 
had suffer^ mtiuch m a course of many years, thought 
that the time was now cwae, w>t o^ityt to; procure. 
805 th^Dlselves ea&e apod liberty, but to revenge them- 
selves upei^ . Qthens. : They ga^rally birQke in. uppn 
the episcopal ,clei!gy: witb gr^t insolence and much 
owelty. They . carcied then) ;a|ifeout. the parishes, .in a 
mock procession : thji^ tm6 their > gow}2S, aod^ drove 
them from their churches and bouses* Nor. did 1|iey 
treat those, pf them^ who had .appearol very zea^; 

'It was renTtd in the tBtgd wajrs been esteemed the patron 

of Queen Anne, with some new pf Scotland : and every body 

regulations ; and (they) styled knows that gold chains and me- 

themselves knights of the isiost dais 'were worn formerly for or-' 

aneient order of St. Andrew^ naments by persons of quality, 

though nobody ever read or and are still given to ambassa- 

heard of a knight of St. An- ' dors, and upon other occasions, 

drew, tijl king James the secopd But king Charles the •second 

of England and seventh of Scot- used to tell a story of a Scotch- 

lanc(. All the pretence for an- man, that desired a grant for 

tsqtiity» is some old pictures of Ian old mill, because be under"* 

kings of i^potland, with medals of stood they had some privileges, 

St. Andrew hung in gold ehains and were more in esteem than 

about their necks^ who ihas id- new» D. 
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Idad^ a^fwl: poperp, wilh ^aiiy distiiM^&mi^ The ^^^* 
faisbops of tbat kingdom had^ nrrit a very indecent 
letter to the kingy upon the news of the prkic^s 
being blown back by the storm, fiill of injurious ex« 
pressions towards the prince, expressing their ab* 
horrence of his design : and^ in conchision, they 
wished that the king might have the necks of his 
enemies. This was sent up as a pattern to the 
English bidiops, and was printed in tibe gazette. - 
But they did not. think fit to copy after it in Eng- 
land^ The episcopal party in Scotland saw them- 
selves under a great cloud: so they resolved all to 
adhere to the earl of Dundee ^\ who had served some 
years in HoUand^ and was both on able officer, and. 
a mun of good parts, .and of some very valuaUe vir- 
tues : but,' as he was proud and ambitious, so he had 
taken up a most violent hatred of the whole presby- 
terian party, and had executed all the severest or- 
ders, against them with giseat rigour; even to the 
shooting many on the highway, . that refiised the 
oath required of them* The presbyterians. looked on > 
him. ;a& their most implacable enemy : and tihe epi- 
scopal party trusted most entirely to him. Upon the 
prince's coming to London, the duke of Hamilton 
cafied a meeting of eH the linen of quality of the 
Scotish nation then in town : and these made an ' 
address to the > prince with relation to : Scotland, al- 
most in the. same terms in whidi the EngUsh address 
was ccmceived. And now the administration of the 
government of tiie wlM)le idke of Britain was put in 

the prince's hands. 

« 

^ To reward them for which, e He was the best man in 
king William abolished epi- Scotland. S. 
soopacy. S. 
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1^8. The. pToiqiect from Iidand was more dreadM. 



Tbeaiiurt TTrcoiineU gave but new commissioiis for lerying 
of ireiMid. ^jjj^^y thousand men. And reports were spread 

about that island, th»t a general massacre of the 
protestants was fixed to be in November. Upon 
which the protestants began to run together for 
their common defence, both in Munster and in Ul- 
ster. They had no great strength in Munster. They 
had been disarmed, and had no store of ammunition 
for the few arms that were left them. So they de* 
spaired of being able to defend themselves, and came 
over to England in great numbers, and full of dis- 
mal apprehensions for those they had left behind 
them. They moved earnestly, that a speedy as- 
sistance might be sent to them. In Ulster the pro- 
testants had more strength: but they wanted a 
head. The lords of Chrenard and Mountjoy, who 
806 were the chief military men among them, in whom 
they confided most, kept still such measures with 
Tyrconnell, that they would not take the conduct of 
them. Two towns, that had both very little defence 
about them, and a very small store of provisions 
within them, were by the rashness or boldness of 
some brave young men secured: so that they re- 
fused to recoLve a popish garrison, or to submit to 
Tjrrconnell's orders. These were London-Derry and 
IniskiUing. Both of them were advantageously si- 
tuated. Tyrconnell sent troops into the north to 
reduce the country. Upon which great numbers fled 
into those places, and brought in provisions to tiiem. 
And so they resolved to defend themselves, with a 
firmness of courage that cannot l>e enough admired : 
for when they were abandoned, both by the gentry 
and the military men, those two small unfumishied 
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and unfortified places resolyed to stand to their own 1688. 
defence, and, at all perils, to stay tiU suJipUes should 
come to ttem from En^nd^ I wiH not enlailge 
more upon the affairs of that kingdom ; both because 
I had no occasion to be well informed about them, 
and because Dr. King, now archbishop of DuUin, 
wrote a copious history of the government of Ire- 
land during this reign. Which is so weU received, 
and so universally acknowledged to be as truly as it 
is finely written,, that I refer my reader to the ac- 
count of those matters, which is fiiUy and faithfully 
given by that learned and zealous prelate. 

And now I enter upon the year 1689. In which 1689. 
the two first things to be considered, before the con- 
vention could be brought tc^ther, were, the settling^ 
the English army, and the affairs of Ireland. As for 
the army, some of the bodies, those chiefly that were 
full of papists, and of men iSL affected, were to be 
broken. And, in order to that, a loan was set on 
foot in the city, for raising the money that was to 
pay their arrears at their disbanding, and for carry- 
ing on the pay of the English and Dutch armies till 
the convention should meet, and settle the nation. 
This was the great distinction of those who were 
well affected to the prince : for, whereas those who 
wer^ ill affected to him refused to join in the loan, 
pretending there was no certainty of their being re- 
paid ; the others did not doubt but the convention 
would pay all that was advanced in so great an exi- 
gence, and so they subscribed liberally, as the occa- 
sion required. 

^ He should have mentipned Dr. Walker, who defended 
Derry. S. 
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14389. ^ ^'^^ ^^ affioJTs of li^knd^ thare vma a greait re^ 

^ riety> of opiniras among them, gome thcmght, that 

Ireland would ^^ertainly fdlow the fate of England. 
This was matiaged % an- artilfce of Tyt«onnell's,' 
♦ who, what by deceiving, what by threatening the 
eminentest ptotestants in DubHn, got them to write 
807 over ^ London^ and give assurances that* he would 
deliver up Ir^nd, if he might have good terms for 
himself and for ^e Irish. The earl of Clarendon 
was much depended on by the protestants of Ire- 
land, who made all tiieir applications to the prince 
by him. Those, who were employed by Tyrconnell . 
to deceive the prince, made their applications by sir 
William Temple, who. had a long and well esta- 
Uished credit with himV They said, Tyrconnell 
would nev^ lay down tb^ government of Ireland, 
unless he was sure that the earl of Clarendon was < 
not to succeed: he knew his peevishness and spite, 
and that be would take severe revenges for what he 
thought had been done to himself, if he had them in 
his power : and therefore he would not treat, till he 
was assured of that. Upon this the prince did avoid 
the speaking to the earl of Clarendon of those mat- 
ters. And then he, who had possessed himself dn his 
expectation of that post, seeing the prince thus shut 
ban out of the hopes of it, became a most violent 
opposer of the n^w settlement. He reconciled him- 
self to king James : and has been ever since oiie of 
the hottest promoters of his interest of any in the 

» A lie of a Scot; for sir Wil- Life, written by his sister, the 

liam Temple did not know Tyr- lady Giflard. It was most likely 

connell. S. It is not probable to be young Temple, sir Wil- 

that sir William Temple him- liam*s son. See die two next 

self engaged at all in this mat- pages. O. 
ter. See the account of his 
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nation* Temple entered into a maiiagement with i^* 
T3rrconnefl's agents, who, it is veiy probable, if 
l^ngs had not taken a great turn in En^nd^ 
would have come to a composition. Others tiiou^t, 
that the leaving Ireland in that dangerous sta^, 
might be a mean to brii^ the. convention toi a more 
speedy settlement of England ; and that therefore 
the prince ought not to make too much haste to re«- 
lieve Ireland^. This advice was geheralfy bdieved 
to be given by the marquis of Hallifax : and it was 
Uke him. The prince cUd not seem to ai^rehend 
enough the consequences of the revolt of Ireland; 
and was much blamed for his slowness- in not pre^ 
venting it in time. • ' 

The truth was, he did not know whom to trust The prince 
A general discontent, next to mutiny, began to^itlTthe 
spread it self through the whole English army. Thel^^yl^^j^^u 
turn that they were now making from him, was isd* 
most as quick as that which they had made to himJ 
He could not trust them. Probably, if he had sent 
any of them over, they would have joined with Tyiv 
connell. Nor eould he well send over any of his. 
Dutch troops. It Ivas to them tliat be chiefly trusted. 



^ That is agreed to be the. 
true reason, and it was a wicked 
one. S. The duke of Leeds 
told me, tbat lord TyrconneH 
sent several messages to king 
William, that he was ready 
to ddiver up Irdand, if he 
WQuld but give him a decent 
excuse, by sending any thing 
that looked like a force to de- 
mand it ; ■ but lord Halifax told 
hiip, that if Ireland was quiet, 
there would be no pretence for 
keeping up' an army, and if 



there was bone, he would ht 
turned out as easily as he had 
been brought in : for it was 
impossible' to pleieise England' 
long, and, he might see theyt 
began to be discontented al- 
ready. D. '(This note of lord' 
Dartmouth has been commii«i 
nicated to the public by Dal- 
ryniple, in the Appendix to his 
Memoirs, p. 343,, See observa-t'! 
tions on it by Somerville, in hist 
Histi of Political Transactions,' 
<vol. i. p.321.) 
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.1669. for maintaimng the quiet of England. Probably the 



""""^ English army would have become more insolent, if 
the Dutch force had been considerably diminished. 
And the king's magazines were so exhausted, that 
till new stores were provided, there was very little 
ammunition to spare. The raising new troops was 
a work of time. There was no ship of war in those 

808 seas to secure the transport. And to send a small 
company of officers with some ammunition, which 
was all that could be done on the sudden, seemed to 
be an exposing them to the enemy. These consi- 
derations made him more easy to entertain a propo- 
sition that was made to him, as was believed, by the 
Temples ; (for sir William had both a brother and a 
son that made then a considerable figure;) which 
was, to send over lieutenant general Hamilton, one 
of the officers that belonged to Ireland. He was a 
papist, but was believed to be a man of honour : and 
he had certainly great^ credit with the earl of Tjrr- 
connell. He had served in France with great re- 
putation, and had a great interest in all the Irish, 
and was 'now in the prince's hands; and had been 
together with a body of Irish soldiers, whom the 
prince kept for some time as prisoners in the Isle of 
Wight; whom he gave afterwards to the emperor, 
though, as they passed through Germany, they de- 
serted in great numbers, and got into France. Ha- 
milton was a sort of prisoner of war. So he under- 
took to go over to Ireland, and to prevail with the 
earl of Tyrconnell to deliver up the government; 
and promised, that he would either bring him to it» 
or that he would come back, and give an account of 
his negotiation. This step had a very ill eflTect: for 
before Hamilton came to Dublin, the earl of Tyr- 
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contiell was in such cfespair, looking on all as lost, 1689. 



that he seemed to be very near a fiill resolution of 
entering on a treaty, to get the best terms that he 
could. But Hamilton's coming changed him quite. 
He represented to him, that things were turning 
fast in England m favour of the king: so that^ if he 
stood firm, aU would come round again. He saw, 
that he must study to manage this so dexterously, as 
to gain as much time as he could, that so the prince 
might not make too much haste, before a fleet and 
supplies might come from France. So several letters 
were writ over by the same management, giving as- 
surances that the earl of Tyrconnell was fiiUy re- 
solved to treat and submit. And, to carry this fur- 
ther, two commissioners were sent from the council- 
board to France. The one was a zealous protestant, 
the other was a papist. Their instructions were, to 
represent to the king the necessity of Ireland's sub- 
mitting to England. The earl of Tyrconnell pre-* 
tended, that in honour he could do no less than dis- 
engage himself to his master, before he laid down 
the government. Yet he seemed resolvecf not to 
stay for an answer, or a consent; but that, as soon 
as this message was delivered, he would submit upon 
good conditions : and for these, he knew, he would 
have all that he asked. With this management he 
gained his point, which was much time. And he 
now fancied, that the honour of restoring the king 
would belong chiefly to himself. Thus Hamilton, 
by breaking his own faith, secured the earl of Tyr- 809 
council to the king : and this gave the beginning to 
the war of Ireland. Mountjoy, the protestant lord 
that was sent to France, instead of being heard to 
deliver his message, w6s clapt up in the Bastille ; 
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.1689. which, ^ce he wals sent in the name- of a kingdom^ 
was thought a veiy dishpnourabte thing, and con*- 
trai^ to the law of nations. Those who had advised 
.the sending over Hamilton were! now much out of 
countenance: and the earl of Clarendon was a loud 
dedlaimer agidnst it. It was believed^ that it had a 
,tamble effect on mr William Temple's son, who had 
Taised in the prince a high (^nion of Hamilton's 
honour. Soon after that^ he, who had no other vi^ 
sible cause of melancholy, besides this, went in a boat 
on the Thames, near the biddge, where the- rireat 
runs most impetuously, and leaped into the river, 
^id was drowned ^ 
The con- . The. Sitting of the convention was How very near^ 
L'^!'''' And aU men were forming their schemes, and forti^ 
fj^ing tfadr party all; they coulcL The elections^ were 
ma.naged fimdy all England over. The. prince did 
in no sort interpose in any recommendation, directly 
or indirectly. Three parties were formed about th^ 
to'wn. The* one was for calling back the king, and 
treating with him for such securities to religion and 
the law?, as might pit them ^ out (^ the dai^r for 
the fufaure of a (Msp^asing or arbitrary power. These 
were all of the high church party^ who had carried 
the point of submission rand non-resistance so isr; 
that they thought nothing less than (^ could con^ 
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,, J: (" He lefj;, a jg^per in the ** upon the coyer of a letter fxf 

" boat;; wherein were written '* himself; which was the occa- 

^^ these words:- 'My folly in "sioh of the cRscoveiy, for thfe 

*^. ijndeiiliakin^. )vliat I jyvas not '? wtermen dW not Joiowihini^i 

"able to execute, hath done Lord Clarendon's Diary, p, iS^. 

*• the king great prejudice. May He had been made secretary of 

^^'faU iindertakiagapi»faper,.and:. war. ^rJoM BetahyU M^ 

"^may^he have an ablesr servant moira, p. ig^j. See naor/e coot 

*^ than!.* This was written in ceming 'Hamilton, vol/ ii. ot 

"the boat, with H'bliiek lead) ^Imiet's Hkl« p. 59%) < • ' -' 
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sist with their duty and their oaths. When it was 1689. 
objected to them, that, according to those notions 
that they had been possessed with, they ought to be 
for calling the king back without conditions : when 
he came, they might indeed offer him their petitions, 
which he might grant or reject as he pleased : but ' 
that the ojffering him conditions, before he was re- 
called, was contrary to their former doctrine of un- 
conditioned allegiance. They were at such a stand 
upon this objection, that it was plain, they spoke of 
conditions, either in compliance with the humour of 
the nation, or that, with relation to their particular 
interest, nature was so strong in them, that it was 
too hard for their doctrine '". 

When this notion was tossed and talked of about some are 
the town, so few went into it, that the party which re^nt.""** 
supported it went over to the scheme of a second 
party ; which was, that king James had by his ill 
administration of the government brought himself 
into jm incapacity of holding the exercise of the so- 
vereign authority any more in his own hand". But, 



*" (The absurd doctrine of 
non-resistance in all cases, and 
unconditional allegiance to any 
government, or what, if pos- 
sible, is still more absurd, of 
unlimited obedience to one 
branch of a constitution, ought 
never to have been inculcated by 
any individuals or body of men. 
Yet there seems to have been 
a wide difference between driv- 
ing away a prince, who offered 
to redress, and to prevent in fu- 
ture, all grievances, and the op- 
posing him when he abused his 
prerogative to the subversion of 
law ; and pretended, as his ad- 

VOL. III. 



vocates did for him in licensed 
publications, to a power of su- 
peradding to the legally esta- 
blished rites of religion, such 
ceremonies as would assimilate 
the church of England to that 
of Rome. The opposers of il- 
legal proceedings might, without 
the reproach of inconsistency, 
propose treating with the king 
for securities to their religion 
and laws.) 

° (The truth of the matter 
was, that the king had acted so 
ill in England, and so much 
worse in Ireland and Scotland, 
and was of so violent and ob^ 

A a 
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1689. as in the case of lunatics, the right still remained in 
'777 him : only the guardianship, or the exercise, of it 
was to be lodged with a prince regent: so that the 
right of sovereignty should be owned to remain still 
in the king, and that the exercise of it should be 
vested in the prince of Orange as prince regent- A 
third party was for setting king James quite aside, 
and for setting the prince on the throne. 

When the convention was opened on the twenty- 
fourth of January, the archbishop came not to take 
his {dace among them. He resolved neither to act 
for nor against the king's interest ; which, consider- 
ing his high post, was thought very unbecoming. 
For if he thought, as by his behaviour afterwards it 
seems he did, that the nation was running into trea^- 
son, rebellion, and perjury, it was a strange thing to 
see one, who was at the head of the church, sit si- 
lent all the while that this was in debate ; and not 
once so much as declare his opinion by speaking, 
votings or protesting, not to mention the other ec- 
clesiastical methods that certainly became his cha- 
racter ^. But he was a poor-spirited and fearful 



stinate a temper, that even the 
friends of monarchy feared his 
recall. His despotic notions, 
and sectarian zeal, well nigh 
annihilated his sincerity, grati- 
tude, and sense of justice. A 
pretty fair and true character of 
this prince is given by bishop 
Burnet in the second volume of 
his History, p. 292. folio edit. 
The worst Ls, that such kings in- 
volve in their ruin better and 
honester men than themselves.) 
^ In a manuscript memoir of 
some passages of the Ufe and 
tiroes of archbishop Wake, writ- 



ten by himself, (which I have 
read,) he mentions a fact of 
Sancroft, which agrees very 
much with this character of 
him. He says, that upon the 
prince of Orange's coming to 
London, the clergy there met 
to consider, among other thiags 
relating to themselves at that 
juncture, what they should do 
as to the form of prayers which 
had been appointed and read in 
the churches, against the prince's 
invasion ; and though all agreed 
to forbear the further use of 
the prayers, yet they thought it 
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man ; and acted a very mean part in all this great 
transaction p. The bishops' bench was very, full, as 
were also the benches of the temporal lords. The 
earls of Nottingham, Clarendon, and Rochester, were 
the men that managed the debates in favour of a re- 
gent, in opposition to those who were for setting up 
another king. 

They thought this would save the nation, and yet 
secure the honour of the church of England, and the 
sacredness of the crown. It was urged, that if, upon 
any pretence whatsoever, the nation might throw off 
their king, then the crown must become precarious, 
and the power of judging the king must be in the 
people. This must end in a commonwealth. A 
great deal was brought from both the laws and hi- 
story of England, to prove, that not only the person, 
but the authority of the king was sacred. The law 
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decent, before they came to a 
formal resolution for that, to 
depute soniie of their body to 
wait upon the archbishop at 
Lambeth, to know his sense of 
it, and have his consent to it ; 
that the archbishop received 
the application with a good 
detil of disorder, and declined 
to give any opinion upon it: 
but on their pressing him for 
his opinion, he desired them to 
look upon the title of the form 
of prayers, which directed it to 
be used during the time of pub- 
lic apprehensions from the dan^ 
ger of invasion, and then left it 
to them to consider, whether 
that time was not over by the 
invasion takine place. O. 

P Others thmk very different* 
ly. S. (See an able discussion 
of the motives which influenced 
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the archbishop's conduct in Dr. 
D'Oyly's Life of him, vol. i. 
chapter x. p. 430 — ^444 : where 
however a complete justifica- 
tion of his inactivity is not at- 
tempted. Perhaps the archbi>^ 
shop paid too much attention to 
the information and suggestions 
of Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, h 
warm and busy stickler for the in- 
terests of the prince of Orange ; 
who appears to have insiniiated 
himself into the confidence of 
many of the opposite party. 
Still be it remembered, that San- 
croft's election to the chancelr 
lorship of the university of Cam- 
bridge about this time, which 
he declined accepting, shews 
the sense which was entertained 
by that learned body of the 
archbishop's high merit) 
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1^89. had indeed provided a remedy of a regency for the 



infancy of our kings. So, if a king should fall into 
such errors in his conduct, as shewed that he was as 
little capable of holding the government as an infant 
was, then the estates of the kingdom might, upon 
this parity of the case, seek to the remedy provided 
for an inf^jit, and lodge the power with a regent. 
But the right was to remain, and to go on in a li- 
neal succession-: for, if that was once put ever so 
Uttle out of its order, the crown would in a little 
time become elective ; which might rend the nation 
in pieces by a diversity of elections, and by the dif- 
ferent factions that would adhere to the person whom 
they had elected. They did not deny, but that great 
objections lay against the methods that they pro- 
posed. But ajSairs were brought into so desperate a 
811 state by king James's conduct, that it was not pos- 
sible to propose a remedy that might not be justly 
excepted to. But they thought, their expedient 
would take in the greatest, as well as the best, part 
of the nation : whereas all other expedients grati- 
fied a republican party, composed of the dissenters, 
and of men of no religion, who hoped now to see the 
church ruined, and the government set upon such a 
bottom, as that we should have only a titular king ; 
who, as he had his power from the people, so should 
be accountable to them for the exercise of it, and 
should forfeit it at their pleasure. The much greater 
part of the house of lords was for this, and stuck 
long to it : and so was about a third part of the 
house of commons. The greatest part of the clergy 
declared themselves for it ^. y 

^ And it was certainly much the best expedient. S. 
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But of those who agreed in this expedient, it was i ^sg. 



visible there were two different parties* Some in- 
tended to bring king James back; and went into 
this, as the most probable way for laying the nation 
asleep, and for overcoming the present aversion that 
all people had to him. That being once done, they 
reckoned it would be no l\ard thing, with the help 
of some time, to compass the other. Others seemed 
to mean more sincerely. They said, they could not 
vote or argue but according to their own principles, 
as long as the matter was yet entire: but they 
owned that they had taken up another principle, 
both from the law and from the history of England ; 
which was, that they would obey and pay allegiance 
to the king for the time being : they thought a king 
thus de Jucto had a right to their obedience, and 
that they were bound to adhere to him, and to de- 
fend him, even in opposition to him with whom 
they thought the right did still remain. The earl 
of Nottingham was the person that owned this doc- 
trine the most during these debates. He said to 
my self, that though he could not argue nor vote, 
but according to the scheme and principles he had 
concerning our laws and constitution, yet he should 
not be sorry to see his side out voted; and that, 
though he could not agree to the making a king as 
things stood, yet if he found one made, he would be 
more faithfrd to him, than those that made him 
could be according to their own principles. 
^The third party was made up of those, who9****"y* 

* "^ * for another 

thought that there was an original contract between king. 
the kings and the people of England ; by which the 
kings were bound to defend their people, and to go- 
vern them according to law, in lieu of which the 
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16S9. people were bound to obey and serve the king'. 
The proof of this appeared in the ancient forms of 
coronations still observed : by which the people were 
. asked, if they would have that person before them 
812 to be their king : and, upon their shouts of consent, 
the coronation was gone about. But, before the 
king was crowned, he was asked, if he would not 
defend and protect his people, and govern them ac- 
cording to law : and, upon his promising and swear- 
ing this, he was crowned : and then homage was done 
him. And, though of late the coronation has been 
considered rather as a solemn instalment, than that 
which gave the king his authority, so that it was 
become a maxim in law that the king never died; 
and that the new king was crowned in the right of 
his succession, yet these forms, that were still con- 
tinued, shewed what the government was originally ^ 
Many things were brought to support this from the 
British and Saxon times. It was urged, that Wil- 
liam the conqueror was received upon his promising 
to keep the laws of Edward the confessor, which 
was plainly the original contract between him and 
the nation. This was often renewed by his suc- 
ceissors. Edward the second and Richard the se- 
cond were deposed for breaking these laws: and 
these depositions were still good in law, since they 
were not reversed, nor was the right of deposing 



' I am of this party, and yet 
I would have been for a regen- 
cy. S. 

* Anciently the kings of Eng- 
land dated their reign from the 
day of their coronation : of 
later times, from the day of 
their predecessor's death : but 
the doctrine of unconditional 



allegiance was never heard of 
in England, till king James the 
first's time, whose arbitrary, il- 
legal administration could be 
justified by no former rules of 
government. D. (Compare that 
administration with the practical 
government of the Tudors.) 
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them ever renounced or disowned*. Many things 
were alleged, from what had passed during the ba- 
rons' wars, for confirming all this. Upon which I 
will add one particular circumstance, that the on* 

w 

ginal of king John's Magna Charta, with his great 
seal to it, was then ^ven to me by a gentleniah 
that found it among his father's papers, but did not 
know how he came by it: and it is still in my 
hands. It was said in this argument, what did all 
the limitations of the regal power signify, if, upon a 
king's breaking through them all, the people had 
not a right to maintain their laws and to preserve 
their constitution? It was indeed confessed, that 
this might have ill consequences, and might be car- 
ried too far. But the denying this right in any 
case whatsoever, did plainly destroy all liberty, and 
establish tyranny. The present alteration proposed 
would be no precedent, but to the like case. And 
it was fit that a precedent should be made for such 
occasions ; if those of Edward the second and Ri- 
chard the second were not acknowledged to be 
good ones. It was said, that, if king James had 
only broken some laws, and done some illegal acts, 
it might be justly urged, that it was not reasonable 
on account of these to carry severities too far. But 
he had broken through the laws in many public and 
avowed instances : he had set up an open treaty 



1689. 



* ('^ We have standing re- 
" cords which express all man- 
'* ner of detestation of king Ri- 
** chard*s deposition and niur- 
'* der, and which brand Henrv 
"as an usurper.** Impartial 
Re/lections upon Bishop Burnet's 
Posthumous Historif^p.ioS. But 



the bishop himself, in a pam- 
phlet attributed to him, which 
is opposed to Sherlock's Letter 
to a Member of the Conventiojt^ 
has made the like use of the 
deposition of both kings. See 
Ralph*s History of England, 
vol. ii. p. 23.) 
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1689. with Ropie : he had shaken the whole settlement of 
Ireland ; and had put that island, and the English 
and protestants that were there, in the power of the 
Irish: the dispensing power took away not only 
those laws to which it was applied, but all other 
813 laws whatsoever, by the precedent it had set, and by 
the consequences that followed upon it : by the ec- 
clesiastical commission he had invaded the liberty of 
the church, and subjected the clergy to mere will 
and pleasure : and all was concluded by his desert* 
ing his people, and flying to a foreign power, rather 
than stay and submit to the determinations of a free 
parliament. Upon . all which it was inferred, that 
he had abdicated the government, and had left the 
throne vacant: which therefore ought now to be 
filled, that so the nation might be preserved, and 
the regal government continued in it. 
And agaiiMt As to the propositiou for a prince regent, it was 
^ argued, that this was as much against monarchy, or 
rather more, than what they moved for. If a 
king's ill government did give the people a right in 
any case to take his power from him, and to lodge 
it with another, owning that the right to it re- 
mained still with him, this might have every whit 
as bad consequences as the other seemed to have: 
for recourse might be had to this violent remedy too 
often and too rashly. By this proposition of a re- 
gent, here were to be upon the matter two kings at 
the same time : one with the title, and another with 
the power of a king. This was both more illegal 
and more unsafe than the method they proposed. 
The law of England had settled the point of the' 
subjects* security in obeying the king in possession, 
in the statute, made by Henry the seventh. So 
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every man knew he was safe under a king, and so 1689. 
would act with zeal and courage ". But all such as ' 
should act under a prince regent, created by this 
convention, were upon a bottom that had not the 
necessary forms of law for it. All that was done by 
them would, be thought null and vmd in law: so 
that no man could be safe that acted under it. If 
the oaths to king James were thought to be still 
binding, the subjects were by these not only bound 
to maintain his title to the crown> but all his pr^o- 
gatives and powers. And therefore it seemed ab- 
surd to continue a government in his name, and to 
take oaths still to him, when yet all the power was 
taken out of his hands. This would be an odious 
thing, both before God and the whole world, and 
would cast a reproach on us at present, and bring 
certain ruin for the future on any such mixed and 
unnatural sort of government. Therefore, if the 
oaths were still binding, the nation was still bound 
by them, not by halves, but in their whole extent. 
It was said, that, if the government should be car- 
ried on in king James's name, but in other hands, 
the body of the nation would consider him as the 
person that was truly their king. And if any should 
plot or act for him, they could not be proceeded 814 
against for high treason, as conspiring against the 
king's person or government ; when it would be vir 
sible, that they were only designing to preserve his 
person, and to restore him to his government. To 
proceed against any, or to take their live3 for Siuch 
prax^tices, would be to add murder to perjury. And 
it was not to be supposed, that juries would find 

" There is something ia this argument. S. 
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1689. such men guilty of treason. In the weakness of in- 
fancy, a prince regent was in law the same person 
with the king, who had not yet a will : and it was 
to be presumed, the prince regent's will was the 
king's wilL But that could not be applied to the 
present case ; where the king and the regent must 
be presumed to be in a perpetual struggle, the one 
to recover his power, the other to preserve his au- 
thority. These things seeimed to be so jdainly made 
out in the debate, that it was generally thought that 
no man could resist such force of argument, but 
those who intended to bring back king James. And 
it was believed, that, those of his party, who were 
looked on as men of conscience, had secret orders 
from him to act upon this pretence ; since otherwise 
they offered to act clearly in contradiction to their 
own oaths and principles \ 

But those who were for continuing the govern- 
ment, and only for changing the persons, were not at 
all of a mind. Some among them had very different 
views and ends from the rest. These intended to 
take advantage from the present conjuncture, to de- 
press the crown, to render it as much precarious 
and elective as they could, and to raise the power 
of the people upon the ruin of monarchy. Among 
those, some went so far as to say, that the whole go- 
vernment was dissolved. But this appeared a bold 
and dangerous assertion : for that might have been 
carried so far, as to infer from it, that aU men's pro- ^ 

perties, honours, rights, and franchises, were dis-" 
solved. Therefore it was thought safer to say, that 
king James had dissolved the tie that was between 
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This ig malice. S. 
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him and the nation. Others avoided going into iCeg. 



new speculations or schemes of government. They 
thought it was enough to say, that in extreme cases 
all obligations did cease; and that in our present 
circumstances the extremity of affairs, by reason of 
the late iU government, and by king James's flying 
over to the enemy of the nation, rather than subniit 
to reasonable terms, had put the people of England 
on the necessity of securing themselves upon a legal 
bottom y. It was said, that though the vow of mar- 
riage was made for term of life, and without condi- 
tions expressed, yet a breach in the tie it self sets 
the innocent party at liberty. So a king, who had 815 
his power both given him and defined by the law, 
and was bound to govern by law, when he set him- 
self to break all laws, and in conclusion deserted 
his people, did, by so doing, set them at liberty 
to put themselves in a legal and safe state. There 
was no need of fearing ill consequences from this. 
Houses were puUed down or blown up in a fire: 
and yet men found themselves safe in their houses. 
In extreme dangers the common sense of mankind 
would justify extreme remedies ; though there was 
no special provision that directed to them or allowed 
of them. Therefore, they said, a nation's securing 
it self against a king, who was subverting the go- 
vernment, did not expose monarchy, nor raise a po- 
pular authority, as some did tragically represent the 
matter. 

There were also great disputes about the original 
contract : some denying there was any such thing, 
and asking where it was kept, and how it could be 
come at. To this others answered, that it was im- 

y This was the best reason. S. 
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1689. plied in a legal government : though in a long tract 
of time, and in dark ages, there was not such an ex- 
plicit proof of it to be found. Yet many hints from 
law books and histories were brought to shew, that 
the nation had always submitted and obeyed, in 
consideration of their laws, which were still stipu^ 
lated to theml 

There were also many debates on the word abdu 
eate : for the commons came soon to a resolution, 
that king James, by breaking the original contract, 
and by withdrawing himself, had abdicated the go- 
vemment ; and that the throne was thereby become 
vacant. They sent this vote to the lords, and prayed 
their concurrence. Upon which many debates and 
conferences arose. At last it came to a free confer- 

< ence, in which, according to the sense of the whole 

nation, the commons had clearly the advantage on 
their side ^. The lords had some more colour for op- 
posing the word abdicate^ since that was often taken 
in a sense that imported the full purpose and con- 
sent of him that abdicated ; which could not be pre- 
tended in this case. But there were good author- 
ities brought, by which it appeared, that when a 
person did a thing upon which his leaving any office 
ought to follow, he was said to abdicate. But this 
was a critical dispute^: and it scarce became the 



* See the debate at the free 
conference. It is printed by it- 
self, (i2mo. 1695,) and I think 
in one of the volumes of the 
State Trials. O. 

* I remember the king*s hav- 
ing left the kingdom^ without 
establishing a legal administra- 
tion during his absence, was 
much insisted upon as a formal 



abdication. The earl of Pem- 
broke said he thought that was 
no more than a man*s running 
out of his house when on fire, 
or a seaman^s throwing his 
goods overboard in a storm, to 
save his life, which could never 
be understood as a renunciation 
of his house or goods. D. 
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greatness of that assembly, or the importance of the i^sg. 



matter^; [and had a meanness in it, because of the 
dubious sense of it, and as it was used for that rea- 
son.] 

It was a more important debate, whether, suppos- 
ing king James had abdicated, the throne could be 
declared vacant. It was urged, that, by the law, 
the king did never die; but that with the last 
breath of the dying king the regal authority went 816 
to the next heir*^. So it was said, that, supposing 
king James had abdicated, the throne was {ipso 
facto) filled in that instant by the next heir. This 
seemed to be proved by the heirs of the king being 
sworn to in the oath of allegiance ; which oath was 
not only made personally to the king, but likewise 
to his heirs and successors. Those who insisted on 
the abdication said, that, if the king dissolved the 
tie between him and his subjects to himself, he dis- 
solved their tie likewise to his posterity^. An heir 
was one that came in the room of a person that was 
dead; it being a maxim that no man can be the 
heir of a living man. If therefore the king had 
fallen from his own right, as no heir of his could 
pretend to any inheritance from him, as long as he 
was alive, so they could succeed to nothing, but to 
that which was vested in him at the time of his 
death. And, as in the case of attainder, every right 
that a man was divested of before his death, was, as 
it were, annihilated in him; and by consequence 
could not pass to his heirs by his death, not being 
then in himself: so, if a king did set his people free 



^ It was a very material point. ^ This is certainly true. S« 
S. ^ This is sophbtry. S. 
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Some 
moved to 
examine 
the birth 
of the 
piinoe of 
Wales. 



from any tie to himself, they must be supposed to be 
put in a state in which they might secure them- 
selves ; and therefore could not be bound to receive 
one, who they had reason to believe would study to 
dissolve and revenge all they had done. If the prin- 
ciple of self preservation did justify a nation in se- 
curing it self from a violent invasion, and a total 
subversion, then it must have its full scope, to give 
a real, and not a seeming and fraudulent security. 
They did acknowledge, that upon the grounds of 
natural equity, and for securing the nation in after 
times, it was fit to go as near the lineal succession 
as might be: yet they could not yield that point, 
that they were strictly bound to it. 

It was proposed, that the birth of the pretended 
prince might be examined into. Some pressed this, 
not so much from an opinion that they were bound 
to assert his right, if it should appear that he was 
bom of the queen, as because they thought it would 
justify the nation, and more particularly the prince 
^nd the two princesses, if an imposture in that mat- 
ter could have been proved. And it would have 
gone far to satisfy many of the weaker sort, as to all 
the proceeding against king James. Upon which I 
was ordered to gather together all the presumptive 
proofs that were formerly mentioned, which were 
all ready to have been made out. • It is true, these 
did not amount to a full and legal proof: yet they 
seemed to be such violent presumptions, that, when 
they were all laid tc^ether, they were more convinc- 
ing than plain and downright evidence «: for that 
817 was liable to the suspicion of subornation : whereas 



^ Well said, bishop. S. 
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the other seemed to carry on them very convincing 1689. 



characters of truth and certainty. But, when this 
matter was in private debated, some observed, that, 
as king James by going about to prove the truth of 
the birth, and yet doing it so defectively, had really 
made it more suspicious than it was before ; so, if 
there was no clear and positive proof made of an im- 
posture, the pretending to examine into it, and then 
the not being able to make it out beyond the possi- 
bility of contradiction, would really give more credit 
to the thing than it then had, and, instead of weak- 
ening it, wguld strengthen the pretension of his 
births 

When this debate was proposed in the house of But it was 
lords, it was rejected with indignation. He was now ^^ 
sent out of England to be bred up in France ^, an 
enemy both to the nation and to the established re- 
ligion : it was impossible for the people of England 
to know, whether he was the same person that had 
been canied over, or not : if he should die, another 
might be put in his room, in such a manner that the 
nation could not be assured concerning him: the 
English nation ought not to send into another coun- 
try for witnesses to prove that he was their prince ; 
much less receive one upon the testimony of such as 
were not only aliens, but ought to be presumed ene- 
mies : it was also known, that all the persons who 
had been the confidents in that matter were con- 
veyed away : so it was impossible to come at them, 
by whose means only the truth of that birth could 
be found out. But while these things were fairly 

^ Wisely done. S. aside, professing, as it did, to 

s (This was the best plea the keep, as far as was practicable, 
convention had for setting him to the constitution.) 
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1689. debated by some, there were others who had deeper 

and darker designs in this matter. 

They thought it would be a good security for the 
nation, to have a dormant title to the crown lie as it 
were neglected, to oblige our princes to govern well, 
while they would apprehend the danger of a revolt 
to a pretender still in their eye ^. Wildman thought, 
it was a deep piece of policy to let this lie in the 
dark, and undecided. Nor did they think it an ill 
precedent, that they should so neglect the right of 
succession, as not so much as to inquire into this 
matter. Upon all these considerations no further 
inquiry was made into it. It is true, this put a 
plausible objection in the mouth of all king James's 
party: here, they said, an infant was condemned, 
and denied his right, without either proof or inquiry. 
This still takes with many in the present age. And, 
that it may not take more in the next, I have used 
tnore than ordinary care to gather together all the 
particulars that were then laid before me as to that 
matter '\ 



^ I think this was no ill de^- 
sign ; yet it hath not succeeded 
in mending kings. S. 

* And where are they } S. 
(See note before at page 753. 
There is still existing an ac- 
count, cited more than once in 
the preceding notes, of the 
testimony which Isabella lady 
Wentworth, one of the ladies 
of the bedchamber to king 
James's queen, gave in the year 
1703 to Dr. Hickes^ the former 
dean of Worcester, at the lodg- 
ings of Mrs. Dawson in St. 
James's palace, who also had 
been of the 4)edchamber to the 



« 



« 



same queen. To this testimony 
respecting the birth of the prince 
of Wales, it is added by lady 
Wentworth, " that she had as- 
'' serted the truth of his birth 
shortly after the revolution 
to Dr. Burnet, now bishop of 
** Sarum, when she told the 
*^ doctor, that she was as sure 
the prince of Wales was the 
queen's son, as that any of 
** her own children were hers ; 
** and when, out of zeal for the 
** truth and honour of my mis- 
tress," said she, " I spake in 
such terms as modesty would 
scarce let me speak at an- 
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The next thing in debate lvas» who should fill the 1689. 



throne. The marquis of Hallifax intended, by his some wen 
zeal for the prince -s interest, to atone for his back-^l^pj^ 
wardness in not coming early into it : and, that h^^^^ 
might get before lord Danby, who was in great cre- 
dit with the prince, he moved, that the crown should 
be given to the prince, and to the two princesses 
after him. Many of the republican party approved 
of this : for by it they gained another point : the 
people in this case would plainly elect a king, with- 
out any critical regard to the order of succession. 
How far the prince himself entertained this, I can- 
not tell< But I saw it made a great impression on 
Benthink. He spoke of it to me, as asking my opi- 
nion about it, but so, that I plainly saw what was 
his own: for he gave me all the arguments that 
were offered for it ; as that it was most natural that 
the sovereign power should be only in one person ; 
that a man's wife ought only to be his wife; that it 
was a suitable return to the prince for what he had 
done for the nation ; that a divided sovereignty was 
liable to great inconveniencies ; and, though there 
was less to be apprehended from the princess of any 
thing of that kind than from any woman alive, yet 
all mortals were frail, and might at some time or 
other of their lives be wrought on. 

To all this I answered, with some vehemence, 
that this was a very ill return for the steps the prin- 
cess had made to the prince three years ago: it 
would be thought both unjust and ungrateful: it 

*• other time.'* A copy of the len college Oxford, but belongs 

original document, which was to the reverend Mr. Fortescue- 

signed by lady Wentworth, and Knottesford. Perhaps the ori- 

attested by doctor Hickes and ginal was never printed.) 
others, has been long in Magda- 

VOL. III. B b 
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i«89. would meet with great oppodition, and give a gene- 

'^. "ral ill impression of the prince, as insatiable and 

jealous in his ambition : there was an ill humour 
already spreading it self through the nation and 
through the clergy : it was not necessary to increase 
this ; which such a step as was now proposed would 
do out of measure: it would engage the one sex 
generally against the prince : and in time they might 
feel . the effects of that very sensibly : and, for my 
own part, I should think my self bound to oppose it 
all I could, considering what had passed in Holland 
on that liead. We talked over the whole thing for 
many hours, till it. was pretty far in the morning. 
I saw he was well instructed in the argument : and 
he himself was possessed with it. So next morning 
I came to him, and desired my congi. I would op- 
pose nothmg in which the prince seemed to be con- 
cemed^ as long as I was his servant. And therefore 
I desired to be disengi^d, that I might be free to 
oppose, this proposition with all the strength and 
credit I had. He answered me, that I might desire 
that when • I saw a step made : but till then he 
81 & wished me to stay where I was^ I heard no more 
of this ; in which the marquis of Hallifax was single 
among the peers : for I did- not find there was any 
one of them of his mind ; unless it was the lord Cul- 
pepper, who was a vicious and corrupt man, but 
made a figure in the debates that were now in the 
house of lords, and died about the end of them L 
Some moved, that the princess of Orange might be 
put in the throne ; and that it might be left to her» 
to give the prince such a share either of dignity or 

^ Is all this true ? S. done in eflect. while the king 

* Yet was not the same thing had the sole administration } S. 
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power as she should propose, when she was declared 1689. 
queen. The agents of princess Anne began to go 
about, and to oppose any proposition for the prince 
to her prejudice* But she thought fit to disown 
them. Dr. Doughty, one of her chaplains, spoke to 
me in her room on the subject. But she said to toy 
self, that she knew nothing of it. 

The proposition, in which fiSi that were for the 
filling the thnnie agreed at last, was, that both the 
prince tod princess should be made conjunct sove-^ 
reigns. But, for the jH^venting of any distractions, 
that the administration should be singly in the 
prince ^. The princess continued aQ the while in 
Holland, being shut in there, during the east winds, ^ 
by the freezing of the rivers, and by contrary winds 
after the thaw came. So that she came not to £ng« 
land till all the debates were over \ The prince's 
enemies gave it out, that she was kept there by 
order, on design that she might not come over to 
Eiujrland to claim her riffht. So parties beffan to be 
foZed, some for the prince, and khers fo^e prin- 
cess. Upon this the earl of Danby sent one over 
to the princess, and gave her an account of the pre* 
sent state of that debate : and desired to know her 
own sense of the matter ; for^ if she desired it, he 
did not doubt but he should be able to carry it for 
setting her alone on the throne. She made him a 
very sharp answer : she said, she was the prince's 
wife, and would never be other than what she 
should be in conjunction with him and under him ; 

^ See theestablishmeiit made , cleariy shews the prince's on* 

en the marriage of qaeen Mary ginal design was to be king, 

with Philip of Spain* O. * against what he professed in liis 

" Why was she sent for till declaration. S. (Compare note 

the matter was agreed? This at p. 631.) 
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1689. and that she would take it extreme uiikindl}r» if 
any, under a pretence of their care of her, would 
set up a divided interest between her and the prince; 
Andy not content with this, she sent both lord 
Danby's letter and her answer to the prince. ■ Her 
sending it thus to him was the most effectual dis- 
couragement possible to any attempt for the future 
to create a misunderstanding or jealousy between 
them ^ The prince bore this with his usual phlegm : 
for he did not expostulate with the earl of Danby 
u}x>n it, but continued still to employ and to trust 
him. And afterwards he advanced him, first to be 
a marqids, and then to be a duke. 
820 During all these debates, and the great heat with 
3^-^-SI. which they were managed, the prince's own beha, 
loi^si^" viour was very mysterious. He stayed at St. James's : 
lenoe. he went little abroad : access to him was not very, 
easy. He heard all that was said to him : but sel« 
dom made any answers. He did not affect to be 
affable, or popular : nor would he take any pains to 
gain any one person over to his party. He said, he 
came over, being invited, to save the nation : he. had 
now brought together a. free and true representative 



^ There was a great meeting 
at the earl of Devonshire's, 
where the dispute ran very high 
between lord Hallifax and lord 
Danby, one for the prince, the 
other for the princess : at last 
lord Hallifax said ' he thought 
it would be very proper to know 
the prince's own sentiments, 
and desired Fagel would speak, 
who defended himself a great 
while by saying he knew no- 
thing of his mind upon that 
subject, but if they would know 



his own, he believed the prince 
would not like to be his wife's 
gentleman usher; upon which 
lord Danby said he hoped they 
all knew enough now ; for his 
part, be knew too much ; and 
broke up the assembly, as sir 
M. Wharton, who was present, 
told me. D. (This note has 
been already published by sir 
John Dalrymple in the appen- 
dix to his Memoirs, vol. ii. 

P- 342-) 
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t)f the kingdom : he left it therefore to them to do 
what they thought best for the good of the kingdom : 
^and, when things were once settled, he should be 
well satisfied to go back to Holland again K Those 
who did not know him well, and who imagined that 
n crown had charms which human nature was not 
Strong enough to resist, looked on all this as an af- 
fectation, and as a disguised threatening, which im- 
ported, that he would leave the nation to perish, 
unless his method of settling it was followed. After 
a reservedness, that bad continued so close for seve- 
ral weeks, that nobody could certainly tell what he 
desired, he called fw the marquis of HallijEax, and 
the earls of Shrewsbury and Danby^ and some others, 
to explain himsdUT more distinctly to them. 
'.. He told them, he had been till then silent, because 
he would not say or do any thing that might seem 
in any sort to take from any person the ftill freedom 
of deliberating and voting in matters of such import- 
ance: he was resolved neither to court nor threaten 
any one : and therefore he had declined to give out 
his own thoughts : some were for putting the go- 
y:emment in the hands of a regent : he would say 
nothing against it, if it was thought the best mean 
for settling their affairs: only he thought it neces- 
sary, to tell them, that he would not be the regent: 
so, if they continued in that design, they must look 



i6Bg. 



p Did he tell truth } S. He 
seems to have acted right, con- 
sidering the circumstances he 
was then in. If he was sincere 
in it, it was not only wise, but 
great. If he had done other- 
wise, it would hieive hurt him* 
and brought him into many dif- 
ficulties. He made a better 



judgment quite through this 
matter than any of the people 
about him. His natural tem* 
per might contribute to it. But 
with all his errors, he appears, 
ip all times of his life, to have 
been by for the ablest map con« 
cerned in his affiurs, or at that 
time in Europe* O, 

Bb3 
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1M9. out for some other person to be put in that post ^ : 

he himself saw what the consequences of it were like 

to prove : so he would not accept of it : others were 
for putting the princess singly on the throne, and 
that he should reign by her courtesy: he said, no 
man could esteem a woman more than he did the 
princess: but he was so made, that he could not 
think of holding any thing by apron-strings : nor 
could he think it reasonable to have any share in the 
government, unless it was put in his person, and 
that for term (tf life : if they did think it fit to settle 
it otherwise, he would not oppose them in it : but 
he would go back to Holland, and meddle no more 
in their affairs : he assured them, that whatsoever 
others might think of a crown, it was ho such thing 
821 in his eyes, but that he could live very well, and be 
well pleased without it. In the end he said, that 
he could not resolve to accept of a dignity, so as to 
hold it only the life of another : yet he thought, that 
the issue of princess Anne ishould be preferred, in 
the succession, to any issue that he might have by 
any other wife than the princess '• ^A11 this he de« 
livered to them in so cold and unconcerned a man- 
ner, that those, who judged of others by the dispo« 
sitions that they felt in themselves, looked on it all 
as artifice and contrivance ^ 

This was presently told about, as it was not in- 



It WM re- 
solved to 



^ Was not this a plain con- 
fession ofwhat he came for? S. 

' A great conctesion truly. S. 

* The duke of Leeds told me 
the reasons Uiat previuled were 
the ill state of his health, from 
whence they concluded he could 
not last long ; and that a man 
of courage was necessary for 



settling the government at first ; 
but the marquis of Halfifez told 
the prince he might be what he 
pleased himself, (the first night 
he came to St. James's ;) for as 
nobody knew what to do with 
hkn, so nobody knew what to 
do without him. D. 
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tended to be kept Becret/ And it helped not a little i<^* 



to bring the debates at Westminster to a speedy de^ put the 
termination. Some were still in doubt with relation pHn^LT^ 
to the princess. In Htome it was conscience: for ^^^^^j." ***• 
they thought the equitable right was in her. Others 
might be moved by interest, since, if she should 
think herself wronged, and ill used In this matter, 
the, who was like to outlive the prince, being do 
much younger and healthier than he was, might 
have it in her power to take her revenges on all that 
should concur in such a design. Upon this, I, who 
knew her sense of the matter very perfectly by what 
had passed in Holland, as was formerly told, was in 
a great difficulty. I ha4 promised her never to 
speak of that matter, but by her order. But I pre^ 
turned, in such a case, I was to take orders from the 
prince. So I asked him, what he would order me 
to do« He said, he would give me no orders in that 
matter, biit kft me to do as I pleased* I looked on 
this as the allowing me to let the x^ncess's resolu*^ 
tion in that be known ; by which many, who stood 
formerly in suspense, were fully satisfied. Those 
to whom I gave the account of that matter were 
indeed amazed at it ; and concluded, that the prin-^ 
cess was either a very good or a very weak woman. 
An indifferency for power and rule seemed so extra- 
ordinary a thing, that it was thought a certain cha« 
racter of an excess of goodness or simplicity. At 
her coming to England, she not only justified me, 
but approved of my publishing that matter ; and 
spoke particularly of it to her sister princess Anne. 
There were other differences in the form of the set- 
tlement. The republican party were at first for de- 
posing king James by a formal sentence, and for 

B b 4 
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2^89. giving the crown to the prin<^ and princess by a9 
formal an election. But that was overruled in the 
beginning, I have not pursued the relation of the 
debates according to the mdet in which they passed^ 
which wiU be found in the Journal of both houses 
during the convention ^ But having had a great 
share myself in the private managing of those de- 
bates» particularly with many of the detgy, and 
8SS with the men of the most scrupulous and tender con* 
sdaices, I have given a very ftill account of all the 
rwsonings on both sides, as that by which fee reader 
may form and guide his own jud^nent of the whole 
affair. Many protestations passed in the house of 
lords in the progress of the debate. The party for 
a regency was for some time most prevailing ; and 
then the protestations were made by the lords that 
were for the new settlement. The house was very 
fiill: about a hundred and twenty were present. 
And things were so near an equality, that it was at 
last carried by a very small majority, of two or three, 
to agree with the commons in voting the abdication, 
and the vacancy of the throne ; against which a 
great protestation was made; as also against the 
final vote, by which the prince and princess of 
Orange were desired to accept of the crown, and 
declared to be king and queen ; which went very 
hardly "• The poor bishop of Durham, who had ab^ 

of the whole house^ that the 
throne was not racant, by king 
James's having abdicated the 
kingdom : but it was retrieved 
next day in the house, by some 
lords being prevailed upon to 
absent themselves, from an ap- 
prehension that if they had in- 
sisted, it must h^y^ ended in % 



* The debates cannot be 
known from the Journals, yet I 
have seen my lord Somers's 
notes of those in the house of 
commons, and they agree with 
^his author's account. O. 

" I stood behind the wool- 
sack in the house of lords, when 
it was carried in n committee 
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sconded for some time, and was waiting for a ship 1689. 
to get beyond sea, fearing publick affronts, and had 
offered to compound by resigning his bishoprick, 
was now prevailed on to come, and, by voting the 
new settlement, to merit at least a pardon for all that 
he had done : which, all things considered, was 
thought very indecent in him, yet not unbecoming 
the rest of his life and character *. 

But, before matters were brought to a full con* They drew 
elusion, an enumeration was made of the chief heads meot a^t 
of king James's ill government. And in opposition '** 
to these, the rights and liberties of the people of 



civil war. D. (The final vote, 
of which the bishop here speaks, 
was carried by a majority of 
twenty voices, sixty-five against 
forty-five. And in the next ses- 
sion, the minority refused, when 
advised and urged to it, as Echard 
in his History of the Revolution, 
p. 260, 261, reports on the au- 
thority of the noble adviser, 
either to enter their protests 
against the measure, or to quit 
the house in consequence of its 
being adopted.) 

' This is too hard, though al- 
most true. S. I have heard 
that he oflfered to resign his 
bishopric to this author, upon 
an assignation of one thousand 
per annum, but that he was di-' 
verted from it by his nephews, 
Mr. Sydney Wortley Mounta- 
gue, and Mr. Charles Mounta- 
gue, who were great friends to 
the new settlement, and brought 
him into it. He was always a 
very mean man in all respects, 
but had some court-skill. Ope 
to whom he was great uncle 
told me, that by way of advice 



to him, he said, ** Nephew, do 
*' as I did when I began the 
" world at court. ' Stick firm 
" to some one great man there. 
*' If he falls^ fall with him, and 
" when he rises, you are sure 
" to rise with him, to more ad- 
** vantage than if you had left 
" him." The duke of York 
had been bis patron, but now 
the bishop had got his prefer* 
ment. O. (Lord Montague, in 
hLs letter applying to king Wil- 
liam to be created a duke, 
pleads his bringing the earl of 
Huntingdon, the bishop of 
Durham, and lord Ashley, to 
vote against the regency, and 
for William's having the crown, 
which, he says, was carried by 
those three voices and his own. 
See Appendix to Dalrymple's 
Memoirs, p. 340. The ques- 
tion had been carried before 
against i^ regency by a majority 
of two voices, fifty-one against 
forty-nine. In the minority 
were all the bishops, with the 
exception of Coniptoh and Tre- 
lawney.) 
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1689. England were stated. Some officious people studied 
to hinder this at that time. They thought they 
had akeady lost three weeks in then* debates:, and 
the doing this, with the exactness that was neces- 
sary , would take up more time : or it would be 
done too much in a hurry, for matters of so nice a 
nature* And therefore it was moved, that this 
should be done more at leisure after the settlement. 
But that was not hearkened to. It was therefore 
thought necessary to frame this instrument so, that 
it should be like a new Magna Charta. In the stat^ 
ing these grievances and rights, the dispensing power 
came to be discussed. And then the power of the 
crown to grant a non^hstante to some statutes was 
objected y. Upon opening this, the debate was found 
to be so intricate, that it was let fall at that time 
only ibr despatch. But afterwards an act passed 
condemning it singly. And the power of granting 
a nan-ohstante was for the ftiture taken away^ 
Yet king James's party took great advantage from 
this ; and said, that, though the main clamour of 
the nation was against the dispensing power, yet 
when the convention brought things to a settlement, 
823 that did not appear to be so clear a point as had 
^ been pretended : and it was not so much as men- 
tioned in this instrument of government : so that, 
by the confession of his enemies, it appeared to be 
no unlawful power : nor was it declared contrary to 
the liberties of the people of England *. Whereas, 



y Yet the words continue in et Marise, Sess. 2. cap. 2. See 

patents. S. Journal of the House of Com-» 

2 It is in a clause of the act, mons, 7th, 8th, 1 1 tb, 1 2th Feb. 

declaring the rights and liber- 1688. — 25th of Nov. 1689. O. 

ties of the subject, &c. i GuL f But see the declaration and 
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ite not being mentioned then was only upon the op* 1689. 
position, that was made, that so more time might 
not be lost, nor this instrument be cloggied with dish 
putable ix>ints ^. 

The last debate was coHceminfif the oaths that The oath. 

'-' were al- 



the Journal of the House of 
Commons as mentioned in the 
former page, and observe the 
distinctions. Compare the whole 
with the bill of rights especially 
as to this important point of 
the dispensing power. O. But 
a very irregular use of it. For 
granting there is such a trust 
lodged with the crown, it will 
not follow from thence, that 
the king may dispense with all 
the laws at his pleasure. The 
case of ship-money was founded 
upon an undeniable truth, that 
when the whole is at stake, the 
chief magistrate may and ought 
to do every thing that can con- 
tribute to the preservation of 
the society, though never so 
prgudicial to any of the parti- 
caikrs. Queen £lizabeth did 
many things in the year eighty- 
eight, that could not have been 
justified by the^ ordinary forms 
of law ; but the danger was im- 
minent and apparent, therefore 
no man ever complained of 
hardships upon that occasion. 
But there are many powers 
vested in the crown, the abuse 
of which would overturn the 
whole frame of government. 
The king'hasan undoubted right 
to call whom he pleases to the 
house of lords : but the caUing 
all the people of En^and would 
be a very ridiculous, though a 
very sure way, to destroy the 
rest of the constitution all at 
once: as the excusing every 



man from being of a jury (which 
the king may do by law) would 
be of the whole administration 
of justice in the kingdom ; but 
there must always be under- 
stood to be powers trusted with 
the crown for the benefit of the 
people: and the king*s bein^ 
judge of the necessity does not 
hinder the community firom 
judging whether -they are ex- 
ecuted to their prejudice or ad- 
vantage. D. 

^ (According to Macpherson 
and others, "when the lower 
^' house hesitated to accede to 
" the vote of the lords, till the 
'* claims and demands of the 
'' subject were known, the 
" prince became apparently 
" uneasy. He sent to the 
" leadens of the commons, to 
" acquaint them, that if the 
'' convention insisted upon new 
*' limitations, he would leave 
" them to the mercy of James." 
History of Great Britain, vol, 

^- P* 5^7* ^^ ^^ certain, as 
Ralph in his History, voL 
ii. p. 53. observes, that it was 
resolved that all such heads 
of the declaration of rights as 
were introductory of new laws 
should be omitted. As the de- 
claration of rights made before 
William*^ acceptance of the 
crown is drawn, it neither al- 
ters nor pretends to alter the 
constitution of England. What 
has been done of this nature 
was done afterwards.) 
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1689. sirauld be taken to the king and queen. Many argu- 
ments were taken during the debate from the oaths 
in the form in which the allegiance was sworn to the 
crown, to shew that in a new settlement these could 
not be taken. And to this it was always answered, 
that care should be taken, when other things were 
settled, to adjust these oaths, so that they should 
agree to the new settlement. In the oaths, as they 
were formerly conceived, a previous title seemed to 
be asserted, when the king was sworn to, cts rights 
Jul and lawful king. It was therefore said, that 
these words could not be said of a king who had not 
a precedent right, but was set up by the nation. So 
it was moved, that the oaths should be reduced to 
the ancient simplicity, of swearing to bear faith and 
true allegiance to the king and queen. This was 
agreed to. And upon this began the notion of a 
king dejacto^ but not dejure. It was said, that ac- 
cording to the common law, as well as the statute in 
king Henry the seventh's reign, the subjects might 
i^curely obey any king that was in possession, whe- 
ther his title was good or not. This seemed to be 
a doctrine necessary for the peace and quiet of man- 
kind, that so the subjects may be safe in every go- 
vernment, that bringeth them under a superior force, 
and that will crush them, if they do not give a se- 
curity for the protection that they enjoy under it. 
The lawyers had been always of that opinion, that 
the people were not bound to examine the titles of 
their priaces, but were to submit to him that was in 
possession. It was therefore judged just and reason- 
able, in the beginning of a new government, to 
make the oaths as general and comprehensive as 
mi^ht be : for it was thought^ that those who once 
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took the oaths to the government wcmld be after iGsg. 



that faithful and true to it. This tenderness, which 
was shewed at this time to a sort of people that had 
shewed very little tenderness to men of weak or ill 
informed consciences, was afterwards much abused 
bj a new explanation, oi* rather a gross equivoca* 
tion, as to the signification of the words in which 
the oath was conceived. The true meaning of the 
words, and the express sense of the imposers, was, 
that, whether men were satisfied or not with the 824 
putting the king and queen on the throne, yet, now 
they were on it, they would be true to them; and 
defend them. But the sense that many put on them The ui 
was, that they w^re only to obey them as usurpers, was put on 
during their usurpation, and that therefore, as long*J[^°*'' 
as they continued in quiet possession, they were 
bound to bear them and to submit tq them : but 
that it was still lawful for them to assist king 
James, if he should come to recover his crown, and 
that they might act and talk all they could, or durst» 
in his favour, as being still their king tie Jure* This 
was contrary to the plain meaning of the words, 
Jhithf and true allegiance ; and was contrary to the 
expreiss declaration in the act that enjoined them. 
Yet it became too visible, that many in the nation, 
and particularly among the clergy, took the oath in 
this sense, to the great reproach of their profession. 
The prevarication of too many in so sacred a mat* 
ter contributed not a little to fortify the growing 
atheism of the present age. The truth was, the 
greatest part of the clergy had entangled themselves 
so far with those strange conceits of the divine right 
of monarchy, and the unlawfulness of resistance in 
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idsg. any case ^l And they had so engaged themselves, hy 
asserting these things so often and so publicly, that 
they did not know how to disengage themselves in 
honour or conscience. 

A notion was started, which by its agreement 
with their other principles had a great effect among 
them, and brought off the greatest number of those 
who came in honestly to the new government. This 
was chiefly managed by Dr. Lloyd, bishop of St. 
AsajA, now translated to Worcester. It was laid 
thus : the 'prince had a just cause of making war on 
4he king. In that most of them agreed. In a just 
war, in which an appeal is made to God, success is 
considered as the decision of Heaven. So the prince's 
success against king James gave him the right of 
conquest over him. And by it all his rights were 
transferred to the prince. His success was indeed 
iu> conquest of the nation ; which had neither 
wronged him nor resisted him. So that, with re- 
lation to the people of England, the prince was no 
conqueror, but a preserver and a deliverer, well re- 
ceived and gratefiilly acknowledged. Yet with re- 
lation to king James, and all the right that was be- 
fore vested in him, he was, as they thought, a con- 



^ In all the disputes between 
tbe bouses of York ssad Lan- 
caster, legal right was much in- 
sisted upon, divine not so much 
as tbou^l cfi, which was a. no- 
tion started in king Janes the 
firsf s reign, by a set of flatter- 
ing clergymen : there Wng o- 
thers in those day^ that made 
a doubt of the king's legal title; 
kis mother (from whom he 



elumed) having been execttted 
for treason^ and the last wiU of' 
Henry the eighth had excluded 
the Scotch line; which will was 
made by the authorily of an act 
of parliament that was never 
repealed. Besides, king Jameses 
being an alien bom, was thought 
by some to be aa cxclusioo by 
the common law. D. 
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queror"; By this notion they explained those pas- 1689. 
sages of Scripture that speak of God's disposing of ^ 
kingdoms, and of pulling down one and setting up 
another; and also our Saviour's arguing from the 
inscription on the coin, that they ought to render t* 
Caesar the things that were Caesar's ; and St. Paul's 
charging the Romans to obey the powers that then 
were, who were the emperors that were originally 825 
the invaders of public liberty which they had sub- 
dued, and had forced the people and senate of Rome 



** The author wrote a paper 
to prove this, and it was burnt 
by the hangman, and is a very 
foolish scheme. S. Bishop 
Burnet wrote a pamphlet to en- 
courage this distinction, which 
had frequently been made be- 
fore in relation to William the 
conqueror, and Harold, but the 
house of commons ordered it 
to be burnt at Westminster 
ball gate. The earl of Notting- 
ham had better success with a 
declaration he made, that though 
the kingdom had not been con- 
quered, he looked upon himself 
to be so, having made all the 
resistance that lay in his power 
to his being king^ but had been 
overcome : which doctrine was 
so well received at court, that 
he was made secretary of state, 
notwithstanding the yigorous 
opposition he had made in the 
house of lords. But lord Wey- 
. fnouth told me, he prevailed 
with him and some more to 
stay away» that the other side 
might carry, the question ; for 
fear of a dvil war, if they had 
lost it. D. A folse and dan« 
gerous notion, and most justly 
condemned. The prince of O* 



range came over by invitation 
from the body of the nation, 
expressed or infiplied ; had no 
other right to do it, and what* 
ever was done against king 
James, and for the prince and 
princess of Orange, was, in fact, 
(and could have bad no other 
foundation of justice,) done in 
virtue only of the rights of the 
people. No act of a king of 
this country^ be the act what it 
will, can transfer or be the 
cause of transferring the crown ^ 
to any other person, no not 
even to the heir apparent, with- 
out the consent of the people, 
properly given. The interest of 
government is theirs. Sove- 
reigns are the trustees of it, 
and can forfeit only to those 
who have eiltrusted them, nor 
can conquest of itsdf give any 
right to government: there must 
be a subsequent acquiescence, or 
composition, on the part of the 
people for it, and that impliee 
compact. If this be so with re-» 
gard to the conquest of a whole 
nation, k ie mere strongly that, 
when the conquest is over -the 
king only of a country, and the 
war not agunst the kingdom. O. 
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So ill begun. This might have been made use of 
more justly, if the prince had assumed the kingship 
to himself, upon king James's withdrawing ; but did 
not seem to belong to the present case. Yet this had 
the most universal effect on the far greater part of 
the clergy. 

And now I have stated all the most material parts 
pf these debates, with the fulness that I thought 
became one of the most important transactions that 
is in our whole history, and by much the most im- 
portant of our time* 
The pria. All thiugs wcrc now made ready for filling the 
to England, throne. And the very night before it was to be 
done, the princess arrived safely. It had been given 
out, that she was not well pleased with the late 
transaction, both with relation to her father, and to 
the present settlement. Upon which the prince wrote 
to her, that it was necessary she should appear at 
first so cheerful, that nobody might be discouraged 
by her looks, or be led to apprehend that she was 
uneasy by reason of what had been done.. This 
made her put on a great air of gaiety when she 
came to Whitehall, and, as may be imagined, had 
great crowds of all sorts coming to wait on her. 
I confess, I was one of those that censured this in 
my thoughts. I thought a little more seriousness - 
had done as well, when she came into her father** 
palace, and was to be set on his throne next day. 
I had never seen the least indecency in any part of 
her deportment before : Which made this appear to 
me so extraordinary, that some days after I took 
the liberty to ask her, how it came that what she 
saw in so sad a revolution, as to her father's person^ 
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made not a greater impression <m 4ier. She took 
this freedcmi with her, usual goodness. And she as- 
sured me, she felt the sense of it Very lively upon her 
thoughts. But she told me, that ihe letters which 
had been writ to her had obliged her to put on a 
cheerfiilness, in which she. might pethaps go too far, 
because she wa^ obeying directions, and acting a 
part which was not very natural to hevK This was 
on the 12th of February, being Shrdve-Tuesday. 
The thirteenth was the day set for the two houses to 
come with the offer of the crown. So here ends the 
interregnum. 

And thus I have given the fullest and most parti- 
cular account that I could gather of all that passed 
during this weak, unactive, violent, and superstitious 
reign ; in which all regard to the affairs of Europe 
seemed to be laid aside, and nothing was thought on 



1689, 



^ That she put on more airs 
of gaiety upon that occasion 
than became her, or seemed na- 
tural, I was an eyewitness to, 
having seen her upon her first 
arrival at Whitehall : but that 
she behaved in the ridiculous 
indecent manner the duchess of 
Marlborough has represented, 
I do as little believe, as that 
her grace (which she would in- 
sinuate) had any share in mak- 
ing the countess of Derby 
groom of the stole, which was 
entirely owing to her being the 
duke of Ormond's sister, and 
Mr. Overquerque's niece ; with- 
out any recommendation from 
the princess of Denmark, which 
could not have been obtained 
without lady ChurchilPs inter- 
position at that time, that was 
neither wanted or desired. Her 

VOL. III. 



grace, out of abundant good 
vrill to the countess of Derby, 
has produced her accounts, to 
show how much they exceeded 
her own, which may easily be 
accounted for^ that queen being 
of a very generous temper, and 
was continually presenting the 
ladies and their children, that 
were about her, with thfugs of 
considerable value. Therefore 
the great articles are to jewel- 
lers, goldsmiths, and East India 
shops, which her grace took 
care there should be no call for, 
during her administration : but 
has confessed the mean begging 
of eighteen thousand pounds^ 
after the immense wealth she 
and her family had extorted 
from the public during her fa- 
vour with queen Ann. D. 

c c 
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r^sg. but the spiteful hui&ours of a rerengeful Italiaii 
^l^^kdy, and tlie ill laid/ and worse maaiaged, ]»rDJeet9 
of some hot meddling priests^ whose l^tming and 
polities were of a piete, the oiie exjioskig th^ to 
^ntempt/and the oiih^ to mki^; in^t^olving' iii & a 
{tt'iB^e^'^ho, if it had hot been fbr his beihg dtli- 
itei^ u^ to^ i^ch counsels, ^ight har^ tnade a be(^ 
figure in histiory; But thej ma^nag^d both- theiih 
n&^ and bim so ill, thadt a reign, whose rise wtis 
bright and prosperous^ wa;» so^m ^et in^ darkness aiid 
disgrace. But I break off here, lest I should §ee^ 
to aggravate misfortunes, and load the unfortunate 
too much. 
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